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ni iiiicrcT le dtrcbiiirer i aivenir, semble ^bsur i.^, fail cl.1 1a, ’ 


1 HAVE so far elaborated the Introductory Argument which 
precedes this work as to render any further preface unnec- 
essary, and will, therefore, make use of this opportunity only 
by asking the reader carefully to peruse that Introductory Ar- 
gument, wherein he will find expressed the object of this 
lx3ok, and, if such be necessary, its apology. 

I have only to say that the following pag^s represent, 
in a condensed form, the studies and the personal observa- 
tions of some years. Since the appearance of my former book 
on the science of Cheiromancy, many similar works have 
taken their place in the literature of this country; of these 
those resulting from the labours of Miss Rosa Baugban are 
the only volumes worthy of any serious consideration. I can 
only hope that by the perusaf of the following pages those 
students who have taken any interest in this Great Science 
will be afforded an opportunity of making deeper investi- 
gations into the ultimate, as well as into the proximate 
causes of the science than they have yet been able to make 
by the perusal of the hitherto standard works upon this 
subject 
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AN INTRODUCTORY ARGUMENT UPON THE SCIENCE 
OF CHEIROSOPHY AND ITS CLAIMS TO RANK AS A 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 


“If Ihe study of Phrenology, of Cbcirosophy, and of the sci- ^ i. 
enccs which have for their aims the discovery of the true TheSiudyof 
characters and instincts of men by the developments and ap- 
pearances of their bodies, is merely a frivolous amusement, 
if auch a study ceases for a moment to be a serious one, 
or if it is merely a distraction for enthusiasts, for people 
whose love of the marvellous becomes an insatiable 
greed, — it is in every way damnable and to be discouraged, 
because it results infallibly in superstition and error. But if it 
is based upon truth, men cannot give themselves up to the 
study with too much energy, not only on account of the 
material advantages to be derived therefrom, but because it 
is to the education of our children, who alone, represent 
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the progress of the futuie**. It is with these words that 
Adrien Desbarrolles commences the preface of his elemen- 
tary work, ^The Mysteries of the Hand” (Paris, 1859); and I 
quote them at the head of this Introductory Argument, as 
Scope of this the sentiments conveyed by them are the key-notes, and, 
as it were, the cornerstones of the conqposition of this 
work, my aim in writing this MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY 
having been siiiq>ly to place before the world a concise and 
clearly comprehensible epitome of the principia of a 
science which opens a new page of the great book of nature 
to the student who will diligently read it, which gives to 
youth the experience and the foresight of age, and which 
endows all men who will study it with that foresight which, 
under the name of intuitive faculty, is the cherished posses- 
sion of so few, enunciating and solving the great problem of “ 
^ 2 Know Thyself.” ' 

Mothodof I have not set about the task of laying this' science 

diiiciission. 3 critical world with a view to its recognition as an 

exact science without being well aware of the difficulties 
to be surmounted, the prejudices to be overcome, and the 
apparent anomalies to be explained and reconciled with 
the dicta of physiology; but I shall endeavour categorically 
to discuss every point of the argument, shaking nothing 
which may seem adverse to my object, and giving undue 
prominence to nothing which may seem specially favourable 
thereto. I desire rather to enter upon the discussion after the 
manner of an uninterested third party, whose only desire is 
the clearing-away of doubt, and the establishment of a new 
science, whose full development must become an enormous 
^ 2 advantage to mankind. 

The Hand Without continuing to announce what I am going to 


• •• Coi^ttii toi-mCmt I* Bell« ct mnint, • bqodlc il 
(6dnlit< hommci d'applwidu m de m 
D’ABFB iiTioinr, “L« Science de U Mair ' 
ia»s). 3nledo. 





do, let me begin by the consideration of that member with 
which we are paiticularly concerned, of that complex 
piece of mechanism wherein we find the radical principles 
of the science whose bases we are occupied in firmly estab- 
lishing, and to which we have [ if I am ri^t ] to look for the 
history of our lives. 

14 . 

There is no part of the human body which is morcH**“* Shaking 
significant in its actions, which is more characteristic in its 
formation, than the Hand. I take as an illustration the most 
elementary indication afforded by the hand, an indication, 
the instinctive observation of which renders every one, to a 
certain extent, a Cheiromant, — allude to hand-shaking, an 
action in itself symbolical, having been adopted in old days 
for the purpose of showing that the hand contained no 
weapon, so that there would be no dan^r of treachery be- 
tween the hand shakers.^ Has not every one experienced 
the feeling of confidence and good fellowship expressed 
by a good, firm grasp of the hand ? The feeling of 
repulsion and discomfort which comes over one when one is 
^ven what a recent essayist calls "^a hand like a cold had- 
dock,” or the instinctive distrust which awakens in us at a 
peculiar or uncomfortably individualized method of shaking 
hands? 15 . 

It needs, 1 Uunk, but very little to recoiiunend the 

^ hards 

dictum of the ancient philosophers, that to his hands man 
owes his superiority over all other animals. One recognises 
the secondary influences of the hand in the writing of 
books and in the construction of articles of every-day use 
and necessity, which we cannot think would be produced 
without hands, though, as has often been lemariced, it is 
not beyond the bounds of possiblity for many things which 

* All the Ytmr R§und^ voL iii., N.a., 1870^ p. 467. 
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we aie accustomed to sec done by the hands, to be effected 
without them : — ‘"We have daily before us,” says Sir 
Charles Bell, ‘‘proofs of ingenuity in the arts, not only 
surviving the loss of the hand, but excited and exercised 
where the hands were wanting from birth. What is more 
surprising than to see the feet, under such circumstances, 
becoming substitutes for the hands, and working minute and 
curious things? This is, of course, very true; but when it 
occurs we are accustomed to look upon it more as a 
curiosity and a phenomenon, than as a nutural consequence 
of the loss of this all-important member. 

The wants of nuin are greater and more varied than 
those of any other animal; and therefore, says Galen, he has 
had given to him what he alone of animals possesses, and 
what to him alone is necessary, viz. the hand. "For, " says he 
, ” some animals are bold and fierce, others are timid and 
gentle; some are gregarious and co-operate for their 
mutual sustenance and defence; others are solitary and 
avoid the society of their fellows; but all have a form or 
body accommodated to their natural dispositions and 
habits. Thus, the lion has powerful fangs and claws; the 
hare has swiftness of foot, but is otherwise defenceless. And 
the fitness of this arrangement is obvious; for those weapons 

• The same author continues Unfortunately, too, the most 
diabolical passions wiM bcdcvclopcil in some natures, and crimcN 
committed which wc niit;hl have supj)osed impossible from the 
power of execution beint; denied. The most remarkable in- 
stance of that was in a man who, from birth, was deprived of 
aims ; as if possessed by a devil, this wretch had committed 
many murders licfurc being discovered and executed. He was a 
beggar, who took his stand on the highway some miles from 
Moscow, on the skirts of a w’ood ; his manner was to throw his 
bead against the stomach of the person who was in the act of 
giving him charity, and, liavirf^ stunned him, to seize him with 
his teeth, and so drag him into* the wood.*' — Sir Chari.es Rf.i.i., 

**The l^d, its Mechanbm and Vital Endowments, as evincing 
design and illustrating the pow er, wisdom, and goodness of God ” 
{Sriditwattr Trtaiist’ L^don, 1832). 
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with which the lion is furnished are as appropriate to his 
nature as they would be inappropriate to the timid hare, 
whose safety, depending entirely on flight, requires that 
swiftness of foot for which she is so remarkable. But to man, 
the only animal that partakes of divine intelligence, the Crea- 
tor has given, in lieu of every other natural weapon or organ 
of defence, that instrument, the hand^ — an instrument appli- 
cable to every art and occasion as well of peace as of war. 
Man, therefore, wants not a hoof, or horn, or any other 
natural weapon, inasmuch as he is able with his hand to 
grasp a much more effective weapon, the sword or spear; 
for a sword or a javelin are better arms than the nails, and cut 
and pierce more readily. Nor does he want strong nails like 
those of a horse, for a stick or a stone hits harder and better 
than such a nail. Besides which, natural weapons can be 
employed only in close conflict, while some of the weapons 
employed by man, such as javelins or arrows, are even 
more effective at a distance. And again, though man may 
be inferior to the lion in swiftness, yet, by his dexterity 
and skill, he breaks in to his use a stil swifter animal, the 
horse, mounted on whose back he can escape from, or pursue 
the lion, or attack him at every advantage. He is enabled, 
moreover, by means of this instrument, to clothe himself 
within camps or fenced cities, whereas, were his hands 
encumbered with any nutural.armour, he would be unable 
to employ them for the fabrication of those instruments and 
means which give him such a decided advantage over all 
the other animals of creation.”^ 


* The above is Dr. Kidd’s transbtibn {jtridt * ** On the Adaputioo 
of Extenud Nature to the Physical Condition of Man London, 

1S33), of the opening chapter of Galen’s work entitled, ** Claudii 
lialeni Pergameni secundum Hippocratem medieoram principis. 
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Galen goes on to point out thtft it is with the hand 
that we weave the gannents which protect us from heat and 
cold in summer and winter, and construct the nets and 
snares with which we subjugate the brute creation. With 
the hand we fashion all the iiiq>lements of art and science, 
as well as the altars and shrines of the immortal gods; "^and, 
lastly, by means of the hand, man bequeaths to posterity in 
writing the intellectual treasures of his own divine imagina- 
tion; and hence we who are living at this day are enabled to 
hold converse with Plato and Aristotle and all the venerable 

opus de usu partiam corporis huinani, magna cura ad excmplaris 
Gneci Teritatcm castij^atum universo hominum generi apprime ne- 
cessarium Nicolao Uegio Calabro interprcte " (Parisiis, ex ofTicina 
Simonis Coliiixi, 152S. — The passage runs in the original:— Qua> 
dam enim sunt audacia,quaedam timida,aliaagrestia, alia mansueia, 
alia velut civilia et popularia, alia velut solitaria. Omnibus vcro 
aptum ac habile cst corpus, animae moribus, et facultatibus. Eouo 
quidem fortibus unguliset juba est ornatum instructumque (elenim 
▼elox et superbum et non ignavum est animal). Leoni autem, 
utpote animoso et audaci, dentibus et.unguibui valkluro Ita 
autem ef tauro et porco. Illi enim cornua, huic autem exerti dentes 
(quos Graeci xavX<o 3 uiTat nominant) arma sunt innata. Cervo 
autem et lepori (timida enim sunt animaiia) velox quidem est 
corpus, nudum autem omnino et inerme. Timidis enim, opinor, 
velocitas, arma vero audacibus conveniebant. Ncque igitur 
timidum aliquod armavit natura, neque audax et strenuum 
quodpiam nudum destituit. Homiiii autem (sapiens enim est hoc 
animal, et solum eorum, quae sunt in terra, divinum) pro omnibus 
simul defensoriis armis, manus dedit, Lnstrumenium ad omnes 
perinde artes accommoclum et necessaiium, pacique non minus 
quam bello idoneum. Non igitur indiguit cornu sibi innato, 
quum meliora comibus arma in sumrois manibus, quandocunque 
volet, possit accipere. Eteniin ensis et basta majora sunt arma 
et ad incidehdum promptiora, quam cornua. $ed necque indiguit 
ungula. Nam lapis et lignum quavis ungula quassant fortius 
violentiusque. Ad haec, necque comn, necque ungula, quidquam 
nisi cominus, agere possunt.. Hominum vero arma, eminus juxta 
ac cominus agunt, telum videlicet ac sagitta magis quam cornua, 
lignum autem et lapis, magis quam ungula. Sed, velocior est 
homine leo. Quid hoc tandem est ? Homo siquidem equum 
domuit sapienda et manibus, velocius leone aDima4 quo utens, et 
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sag^ of antiquity.’’’ Thus, the hand keeps constantly before 
us the proofs of the special adaptations of the various parts 
of the body to the uses to which the parts are to be put. ** In 
man,” says Professor Owen [vide note^’, p. 36], “ whilst 
one pair of limbs is expressly organized for locomotion 
and standing in the erect position, the other pair is left free 
to execute the manifold behests of his rational and inven- 
tive will, and io exquisitely organized for delicate touch and 
prehension, emphatically called "manipulation.*” 

Laying aside, therefore, with these references 18. 

all consideration of the works of men’s hands, let us turn to 

’ has hands. Ans- 

those authofs who have laid down the axiom that man is the totle Anaxago- 
wisest of all animals, not because he has hands, but that he 
has hands because he is the wisest of all animals. It was 
Anaxagoras who remarked that, because man had hands, he 
was the wisest of all animals; but Aristotle corrected him by 


subterfiigit, ct persequitur leonem, ct sedens, ex alto humilem 
infernumque ilium percutit. Non igitur est nudus, necque 
inermis necque vnlneniri facilis, necque calciamentorum expers 
homo, sed ipsi est thorax ferreiis quandocunque libel, omnibus 
coriis diflficilius perforabile organum. Est autem et calciamen- 
torum multimoda species, est et armorum, est et operimentorum. 
Non igitur thorax solum, sed et domus, et murus, et turris, sunt 
hominis operimenta ^unimentaque. Si autem innatum esset ei 
cornu in manibus, vel aliquod tale aliud amionim defensiorum, 
nen utique posset uti manibus ad domus constructionem, vel 
inuri, vel hast*, vel thoracis, vel alicujus alterius similis. 

* *' His manibus homo vestem texuit et retem connexuit, et 
nassam, et sagenam, et velum. Quare non solum his qu* in 
terra animalibuf, sed eis edam qu* in mari et aere dominatur. 
Tplia quidem homini ad fortitudinem anna sunt manus. Ut au- 
tem pacificum et politicum animal homo, manibus leges 
scripsit, et templa, et simulathra dus erexit, et navem, fistulain, 
lyram, scalpellum, forppem, et alia^universa artium initrumenta 
constroxit, et commentarios etiam speculationis' eorum, scriptos 
irliquit, tibique liceat litenurum et manuum beneficio etiam nunc 
coUoqui cum Platone, cum Aristotele, cum Hippocrate, et aliis 
veteribus. 
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saying that it is because man is the wisest of all animals that 
he has been given hands; and in this view of the case Galen 
concurs.^ 

The hand is essentially the organ of the mind, the 
mediuni of its expression, and the instrument whereby its 
promptings are carried into execution. “Wc first see the 
hand,” says Sir Charles Bell, ""ministering to man’s necessi- 
ties and sustaining the life of the individual; in a second 
stage of his progress, we see it adapted to the wants of 
society, when man becomes a labourer and an artificer; in a 
state still more advanced, science is brought in aid of 
mechanical ingenuity, and the elements which seem ad- 
verse to the progress of society become the means conducing 
to it. The seas, which at first set limits to nations, and 
grouped mankind into families, are now the means by 
which they are associated. Philosophical chemistry has 
associated the elements to man’s use; and all tend to the 
final accomplishments of the great objects to which 
everything, from the beginning, has pointed — the multi- 
plication and distribution of mankind, and the enlargement 
of the sources of man’s comfort and enjoyment, the relief 
from too incessant toil, and the consequent improvement of 
the higher faculties of his nature.” Is it unreasonable to pay 
particular attention to the instrument by which allthcse things 
are accomplished, and to regard it as something more than a 
mere member or organ of the body? Aristotle was quite right 


• Aristotle, HEPI ZOON MOPION A'., t.,— “ 'Ara- 

^arf6pas pip ipiiel a<d rb ^/HW'i/uiraTor tlpai tup 

Aybpurop’ eO \6yop Sb JtA rd ^poptpuara'rop tUai x**P®^* 
cF. ” And Galen remarks on this passage (Op. cit., lib. i., c. i ) : 
Ila quidein sapientissimum^mimalium est homo. Ita autem el 
manus sunt organa sapienti animali convenientia. Non enim 
quia manus habuit, piopterea est sapientisrimum, ut Anaxagoras 
dicebat ; itd quia sapUntisHmum erat^ propter hoc manus habnit, 
ut rectissime censnit Aristoteles.” 







when he called the hand the organ of the organs,^ the active 
agent of the passive powers of the entire system; and 
Desbarrolles has followed in his footsteps, when he has said, 
that like as man is a condensation of the universe, a 
microcosm, so is the hand a condensation of the man. 

Not only are “ hands given us for our defence,”® ^ ^ 
but with weapons in our hands, and with our hands alone, defensive func 
we can measure and regulate the force and extent of our de- 
fensive and offensive actions; and it is by this power of regu- 
lation that we recognize the presence of what is known as a 
muscular sense. It is to the power of the regulation of force 
that Sir Charles Bell refers, after alluding to that 
magnificent passage in the Odyssey, where Ulysses deliber- 
ates upon the force of the blow he deals to the beggar Irus,^ 
saying : — “By such arguments, I have been in the habit of 
showing that we possess a muscular sense; and that, without 
a perception of the condition of the muscles previous to the Muscuir sense. 

exercise of the will, we could not command them in stand- 
ing, far less in walking, leaping , or running. And as for the 
hand, it is not mo^e the freedom of its action which consti- 
tutes its perfection, than the knowledge which we have of 


^ HEPI znnx MOPION dT., Kci/». “'H Zi 
ftyai otrx fy 6pya¥oy dAXd roXAd* ten yiip tlHTWtpel 6pyayoy wp^ 
opydyuy.” 

• Homer, IAIAX, BijS\, Kf'., 1. 813 

0^w Toi' rot 6vp6t eArcrcu ^{aXaird^cir, 
yijus’ dtpap d4 re ap^ytty tiiri eat 

• Homfr, OATSSEIAS Bt/JX. S'., 1. 90 - 

“At; rdre ptppi\pi(^€ woX&rXas 5iot ’Oainrocvt, 

‘H Adffci , Cft pxy ^vxh Xtrot aHOi Teo’drro, 
piy 9 ik Adoete, ra vvffuiy t iwri yaijf. 

^i2Si o4 ot ippQyiovri dodccaro kipdioy etroi, 

*Hx* ^Xdooi, tVa Mi; P*y iiruppacffalaT *Axcuot. 

Af; r6r ^ ii^Xaac acftdr Ctpay 

*lpoff 6 5’ avx^y iXaxrffey vrr oCaros, 6irr4a 

nSdXcurco* aOvM t^X0t Kara arPpa ^oo'tOF cdMeC* etc 
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these motions, and our consequent ability to direct it with 
the utmost precision.** So it will be observed that among the 
lovret animals the nearer approach to a hand that we find, 
the higher the grade of intelligence in the animal; and this 
has been noted by both Lucretius and Cicero, who point out 
the fact that the elephant has in its trunk the practical 
equivalent of the human hand.^^ 

Oue of the first points which obtrude themselves 
upon thesbidentofanatomy isthe absolute perfection of the 
human hand as regards its construction, and the uses to which 
it is adapted. In no other combination of bones, muscles, and 
nerves, and in no other . animal do we find a perfection 
which results in such superiority with regard to strength, 
variety, extent, and rapidity of motion; and this perfection 
undoubtedly resulting from the intimate relations which ex- 
ist between the hand and the intellect, v/e are irresistibly im- 
pelled to ask with Sir Charles Bell: — Is it nothing to have 
our minds awakened to the perception of the numerous proofs 
of design which present themselves in the study of the 
hand, to be brought to the conviction that everything in 
its structure is orderly and systematic, and that the most 
perfect mechanism, the most minute and curious 
apparatus, and sensibilities the most delicate and appropri- 
ate, are all combined in operation that we may move the 
hand ? As Galen remarks : ** Let us then scrutinize this 
member of the body and inquire, not simply whether it he in 
itself useful fur all the purposes of life, and adapted to an 
animal endued with the highest intelligence, but whether 


• Luckbtius, “ Dc Renim Naturi,*’ lib. iL, 1 . 536 

** Sicut quadripedmn cum primis esse videmus 
In gtnenan^manus eUpkantos^' etc ; 

and Cicero, in.his **J)eNatuii Deonim^" Jib. iL, 123, sayat— 
mamu etiam dsUt iUpharJo eU,* 
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its entire structure be not such, that it could not be 
improved by any conceivable alteration.**^' 

A writer in the Anthropological Review ^ 12. 
(vol. iii,1865, p.346), in a notice of Mr. R. Beamish’s work ton*" 
""The Psychonomy of the Hand** (London 1865), makes ofrace 
the following extremely pertinent remarks: — ""We have 
given this subject more attention than the work under con- 
sideration deserves, because we think that the hand has been 
hitherto unwisely neglected as an index of race. . . It is very 
obvious that we have yet much to learn in this direction: we 
want more facts: we have not yet the data which would 
warrant even a plausible hypothesis. . . Let us endeavour to 
discover if there be ethnic characteristics attaching to the 
extremities as well as to the cranium: let us first settle the 
great question of the racial hand, and then we shall be the 
better prepared to descend into the details of individual spe- 
ciality.** This writer had undoubtedly reason on his side, and 
I think there is but very little ambiguity between the hands 
of various races at the present moment : we shall see, as we 
get further into the subject of Cheirognomy, how certain 
shapes of hands predominate amor^ the English, the Ger- 
mans, and the French: and again, we shall notice the 
widely differing characteristics of the hands of "meridional 
and septentrional, of oriental and occidental nations. Again, hands, 
we shall see how different characters and mental calibres 
adnure different shapes of hands, according to the charac- 
teristics which those shapes represents in Cheirognomy: 
and, if evidence of this were required, we should find it in the 


" Galen, Op. cit, lib. L p. ^ ••Agedum igilur, hano 
cjus partem primam expend'.mos, non perscnitantes sit nc hxc 
plane simpliciterque utilis, aut an sapienti animali conyeniens, 
sed num earn omnino constitudooem habeat, qua meliorem aliam 
habere non potnik." 
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preference which the ancients showed " for large hands 
[exemplified in all their statuary^^] as compared with the 
modem admiration for small hands: we shall see that a large 
hand is always an indication of force and power as opposed 
to the more spiritual disposition denoted by the possession of 
small hands. 

Thus, it wil have been appreciated that the hand is 
the most perfectly constructed and constituted member of 
the body, that it is the member most typical of the sentient 
soul of man, and that it is an organ eminently fitted for the 
expression and development of the highest human faculties. 
It is not surprising therefore, that the symbols and symboli- 
cal actions in which we find the hand most prominent, are 
practically without number or limit; and that, in all times 
and in all countries,the hand has been accepted as the 
recognized embodiment of all force and intelligence. 


The first point which will strike the student is 
14. Symboli- constant use of the word ^*hand” among the 

cal txprcs- ancients to denote anything indicative of force or 
strength.'^ We find t^his in such phrases as <n^pa, 
a grappling iron ; Trpoo-^fpctv to apply force ; 

Xcipwir apx^^*'» begin a tight ; x<ipas to entreat ; 

iv ^ close fight ; irpo hand ; dwo x^^^f 

off hand ; wro under the power ; so also we 

find the words subject to ; assertion 

of right by force ; x^H^’^V^y submissive ; x^V^y ^ 
master or subjugate ; * conquest ; and a 

number of other Greek works into which the word 
X€ip is introduced with the meaning of forc^ or power, 

** It is probably in deference to this obvious prefere ice that the 
restorer of the Apollo Belvidere gave lo that unfortunate statue 
the dreadful hand which malres one shudder amid the beauties of 
the Octagon Court at the Vatican. 

'• Witness also our modem expressions, “ the hand of Goa** or 
“the finger of God," of the use of which, and of th's use of the word 
“ band,” there is no better example than the lillc of a compara- 
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Analogous to these is the old English expression with ^ 
regard to size, height , or strength, such as we find it 
passages of Shakespeare, as for instance, ‘*He is a tall manto denote force. 
of his hands** {Merry wives of Windsor, or, as refer- 
ring to strength:— “I’ll swear to the Prince that thou art a tall 
fellow of thy hands. ** “I know thou art a tall fellow of thy 
hands** [Winter's Tale, V., 3.], and “I am a proper fellow of- 
my hands” {Henry IVth., II), and so on ad libitum. 

The symbols and customs connected with the hand are poiding^of the 
as interesting as they are numerous, many of them being of hands in 
religious import: indeed, the most universal custom of fold- 
ing the hands or of raising them in prayer being, of the 
remotest antiquity. Aristotle refers to it,^^ and it undoubtedly 
has its origin in the symbolism that by folding the hands all 
power is surrendered by the person praying. It is for this 

Orientalcus- 

toms 

customary to fold or hide the hands in the presence of a 
superior, thus symbolizing an abrogation of the will. 

The giving of the hand has always been a token of Giving of the 
peace and submission [whence arises, as I have mentioned 
above, our custom of shaking hands]; thus the bride gives 
her hand in the marriage ceremony in token of her submis- 
sion to her husband, and in the middle ages part of the 
ceremony of the homage was the act of the feudatory placing 
his hands in those of the feudal lord or suzerain. ^ 

In like manner we kiss the hands of princes in token of Kissing 
our submission to them, and we kiss the hands of fair women hands, 
in acknowledgment of our allegiance. We all remember 


lively recently published work : La Main de rilommc et le 
Doigt de Dieu dans les malheurs dc la France,” par J. C., Ex- 
aumonier dans rarmee auxiliaire (Paris, iSyi). 

Aristotle, IIEPI K02M0T, Z': -Kai ydp wdvTtt o\ 

ij^Bpwwoi dyarripOAicv tos fwxAt TOiQilmyoL” 
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the exquisitely touching account of how Priam in his patfietic 
appeal humbled himself to kiss the hands of Achilles, the 
muideier of his children, when begging him to restore the 
body of Hector.^^ In the earlier days of the church it was 
customary to kiss the hands of the bishops, and later Pliny 
tells us that Caesar only allowed his hands to be kissed by 
persons of the higher ranks, the common people kissing their 
own hands on coming into his presence, as they did on 
entering their temples. 

We have also the custom of saluting people by kissing 
our own hands to them , concerning which Biand*^ makes 
the following very interesting observation: — "I have some- 
where read that the custom of kissing hands by way of 
salutation is derived from the manner in which the ancient 
Peraians worshipped the sun, which was by Grst laying 
their hands upon their mouths, and then lifting them by 
way of adoration. A practice which receives illustration 
from a passage in the Book of Job,^^ a work replete with 
allusions to ancient manner — 'If I beheld the sun when it 
shined or the moon walking in brightness; and my heart hrth 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand.’** 

In Morocco the number **Five** is never mentioned in 
the presence of the enqperor, as it suggests the hand which [as 


• Homer, Iliad, lx>ok xxiv., 1. 477 

•• To^f i Upiofiot «7X‘ 

Xfpvip Xd/3€ Twraro, iral Ku<f€ 

Aciraf, oZ wMas urdror* ufoi.” 

L 504; — 

*ErXi7R y, rf oftr*# fw /Jporif dXXof, ^ 

Vorl 9 x 6 / 10 . x«P* 6 pi't€ 90 aL , 
•John BAano, •‘Popular Antiquities of Great BriUm. 
Edited by W. Carew HazUu. (Londoa, idyo.) 

" JobxxxL 26'7. 






the bolder of the sceptre] is there the emblem of all power: 
and the Thrks consider the hand to represent the Deity, the The turkish 
fourteen joints being to them, as it were, the beads of « 
rosary, and the five fingers each representing a pious 
precept: viz. ,’’Belief that there is but one Allah, and that 
Mahammud is his . prophet,*’ "The necessity of prayer,” 

"The righteousness of Almsgiving,” "Observation of the 
Radaman,’ and "The Journey to Mecca.” ^ 

The customs of raising the hand in voting or in taking an voting and 
oath are as ancient as that of raising the hands in prayer. The swearing with 
Athenian word for to vote [ in the dckh[\oia or elsewhere ] 
was xeXjcoromect), the word signifying a vote being 
xoujiot: and up till a comparatively late period, in our courts 
of law the prisoner, in pleading to an indictment, or a 
witness taking the oath, used to raise the right hand; indeed 
this custom still holds good in Scotland. To swear "by the 
hand” used to be a common enough form of oath, and we 
find it continually repeated in one form or another in the 
works of Shakespeare, as, for instance, in such passages as, 

"By these ten bones, my lords, he did speak” (2 Henry V7., 

Act 1., sc.3) ; "So do I still by these pickers and stealers” 

{Hamlet, Act IIL, sc.2); "By this hand, 1 will supplant 
some of your teeth” {Tempest, Act III., sc.2): and again , " 

By this hand, they are scoundrels and subtractors” {Twelfth 
Night, Act I., sc.3): and the same formula occurs continu- 
ally in the works of all the older dramatists. 

The ancients considered it to be the most terrible 
punishment that they could inflict upon their enemies to cut ' cutting off 
off one or both of their hands; and Xenophon and other ^nds. 
authors tell us that after the battle of AEgos Potami, Lysan- 
der condemned all the Athenian prisoners to death for 
having decreed that, should they win, all the prisoners they 
took should have their right hands cut off, Adimantos only 
being spared because he had opposed this horrible decree in 
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the Assembly;^^ and we find in the Bello Gallico” that, 
on one (K;c? sion, Caesar had the hands of all his Gaulish pris- 
oners cu off, as an example to the other tribes. In like man- 
nc;, the siege of Numantia, Scipio Africanus is said to 
ba i- t ifshcd , by the amputation of their hands, four 
: <. i of the inhabitants of the city of Lutea, for the 
they had rendered the besieged. 

I na re adverted above to the religious symbolisms 
c.>imc(‘tcd with the hand: the priest’s blessing being given 
wiih the whole hand, and the episcopal blessing being given 
wail the thumb and first two fingers only extended: and the 
iva.son of this is that these three represent the Trinity. The 
rhumb is the representative of Unity in the Godhead: and in 
old books on the Ritual we find it laid down that in baptism 
the cross is to be traced on the infant’s forehead with the 
thumb (pollice). The first finger is the emblem of Christ as 
the Indicator of God’s will, the great Revealer and Declarer 
of God’s will to mankind, the only finger that can stand 
upright of itself alone. [So, too, with the heathen the first 
finger was taken to be the representative of the god 
Jupitei, and this is also adhered to (as we shall presently 
see) in Cheiromancy.] The second finger represents ecclesi- 
astically the Holy Ghost, and in this maimer the three 
fingers thus extended represent the Trinity in the episcopal 
blessing. We find this again in the marriage service in the 
placing of the ring [which used to be placed upon the thumb] 
on the third finger, the old practice being to place the ring 
first on the thumb, then on the first finger, then on the second 


» Xenophon, BAAHNIKON, Ke^^. i (31 ):— ‘‘’Ek- 

rau^a 9^ Kwnfyopiai iylyvovTO xoWai tUp *k9ri¥aiw d rt lfin 
Tapajf€rofli^K€9UF koL d Ijffaw Touik, €l Kparijffeiap r j 

¥av/Mxi^ x*ip9> kwoK^rtw rOr ttayptjdrfrrwp wdmr¥,'* 
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finger, and, lastly, to leave it on the third finger, in token 
that after his allegiance to God in the Trinity, man’s whole 
and eternal allegiance is given to his wife: the ring being 
the symbol of eternity. 

The thumb and two fingers thus extended are familiar ii24. 
to all of us from the little coral charms fashioned on this charms 
wise which are worn by the Neapolitans as a talisman 
against the jettatura or evil eye: and I purchased , a short 
while since in Rome, a small silver hand whose fingers were 
thus arranged, and on various parts of which were stamped 
in relief various symbols, amongst which were a bust of 
Sera pis, a knife, a serpent, a newt, a toad, a pair of scales, a 
tortoise, and a woman with a child. This talisman is known Panica 
as the “Mano Pantea,” and is an exact copy of one executed 
in bronze formerly in the Museo di Gian Pietro Bellori at 
Rome, and is said to be a most potent charm *‘contro del 
fascino.”^^ As a matter of every day practice, the Neapolitan 
or the Sicilian averts the evil eye by means of what arc 
known as the Devil’s Horns, i.e., the second and third Hngers 
folded over the thumb, leaving the first and fourth fingers 
sticking out. 

The raising of the hands has always been recognized as ^ 25. 
a sign of peace and good faith, probably from the fact that ^andf 

Qiiesla mane c-satuimcnie iii^taia in piccola propor/ione il.i 
quclla cli bronzo ai naliiiaic cite ^ia cia nel ili Gian riciiD Mane Panter 

licllori ill Roma, <.>r.a nun.'»i sa dove sia, masene li.a il 
nell’ Oj>era del Grevio, vol. xii., page 763, donde fu ricavala. 

L'allo delle dila e i iiiiniHjli chc )a ricopruno ciou il busit' di 
.Serapide, diviiiiia propizia agli iiuinini. il colkdlu, il >Lip«.*. il 
ramarro, il rospo, la biiancia, la tailanig.i, <.lue vasi, la ligura 
della donna col bambinu/e uii allro t»S5Clto ignoto, form-ino iin 
gmppo di simboli, chc uniii insieme si tredtvano csseic polemi 
a respingcre gii efTclii del fascino ; e r|iieste inani grandi I.) 
tepevano in casa jxrr pioieggeila coniiii ^jgni cauivu iiillii>>o 
della magia o dd mat occlitu, qucMe piccolr; Ic portavaiio 
per estieriie difest. 
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with the hands in the air the probabilities and possibilities 
of treachery or hostile demonstration, are minimised, and 
we have Xenophon’s authority that this was also the case in 
the days when he lived.^ 

126. Ihe ancient Romans used to indicate whether they 

desired the life or the death of the fallen gladiator by hiding 
■hows. the thumb (premere pollicem), or by turning it down- 
wards (vertere pollicem): and in many other ways the im- 
portance of the thumb has been recognized in ancient cus- 
CoBiTMto toms. Ducange tells us that the ancient formula on the 
execution of documents used to be in the middle ages, 
’’Witness my thumb and seal: “ and even to-day , on the 
conclusion of a ba^in in Ulster, the lutives ate wont to 
rT..iL— g-. say, ’’We may lick rhoomr on thafTo bite the thumb was in 
the middle ages equivalent to a challenge: thus we have it 
in the opening scene of Romeo and Julia, wlwte Sanq»on 
remarks, ”1 will bite my thumb at them: which is a disgrace 
to them if they bear it, ” to which Abram exclaims, "Do 
you bite your thumb at us, sir?” and the quarrel begins. In 
"KJtraoas” the classic ages cowards, who did not want to go to the war, 
cut off their thumbs so as to render it inqmssible for them 
to handle a sword: and thus from the words po//rce rruncarus 
comes our word ’’poltroon,’’signifying coward. 

1 27 There are many superstitions connected with the hand, 

whereby the hand of a hong man was said to 
cure warts and tumours if stroked over the affected spot: and 
a writer in Fraser's Magozute (vol. xxxvi., 1847,p.293) tells 
of this remedy having been applied to the neck of a woman 
at the execution of Dr. Dodd in 1777. Hazlitt also, in his 
edition of Brand’s ’’Antiquities” (vtcfe note p. 30), gives 

• XENOPIIO^. KTPOr nAIAEIAS Bi/ML p. (17) 5- 

** Ck rovrou Hfirei ritf frrpoF avr£r ayrovtt wpcard^at X/ycut* 

•I virarroF r4t dTaTCiFaFrat.** 
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a mote piccise account of the same thing orcuning at the 
execution of the murderer Crowley, at Warwick, in the year 
1845. Most of my readers will know the ‘‘Hand of Glory’* 
from having read the Rev. R.H. Baiham’s “Ingoldsby 
Legend** of that name. The Hand of Glory was a 
talisman, apparently much used at one time for the 
commission of bursaries, for its properties were [we are 
told] that it would open closed doors, and when presented 
to people would deprive them of all power to move, 
though they might be awake; it was invisible to all except 
to him who held it, and prevented sleeping people from 
waking : as “Ingoldsby** hath it : — Ingoidsby. 

^Now open lock, to the Dead Man's knock! 

Fly bolt and bar and band ! 

Nor move nor swerve, joint, musde, or nerve. 

At the spell of the dead man's hand! 

Sleep all who sleep! — ^Wake all who wake! — 

But be as the dead for the Dead Man's sake!** 

A fiill receipts (with an illustration) for the preparation 
of the Hand of Glory from the right hand of a roan who has 
been hung in chains at a cross road, and for the composition 
of the candle to be held by it, may be found at page 104 of 
“Les Secrets du Petit Albert.**^^ 

Thus it will be seen from the above selected specimens ^ ^ 

that the symbolisms and superstitions connected with the symbolisms, 
hand are piacticaUy without number, and prove the effect 
which the uses and perfection of the hand produce in the 
most enlightened, as well as in the most ignorant minds. 

Let us, therefore, turn to the examiiiation of the physical 
construction of this marvellous and perfectly constituted 
member. 

* * ** Secrets merveiUeux de la roadie naiureWc cC cabalistique 
du Petit Albert" (Lyons, 1776). 
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It would be impossible, as it would be inexpedient 
and unneccessary, to embark in this place upon a long 
dissertation concerning the anatomy, physiology, and histol- 
ogy of the human hand ; interesting as the subject is, I must 
refer my readers to the perusal of such books as Sir Richard 
Owen, "On the Nature of Limbs” [ London, 1849] , or Humphry, 
"On the Human Foot and Human Hand "[ Cambridge and 
London, 1861] ; but it will not, I think, be out of place if 1 
note here some of the physiological features of this 
perfect member, which, as Aristotle says, is not part of 
another member, but is a perfect whole divided into parts 
like any other member.^* 

It will be my object to show that the hand is not a mere 
appendage, but is intimattely connected with the entire 
frame: and to prove the statement of Sir Charles Bell, ’’That 
the hand is not a thing put on to the body like an additional 
movement to a watch, but that a thousand intricate 
relations must be established throughout the whole frame 
in connection with it: not only must appropriate ner/es of 
motion and of sensation, and a part of the brain having 
correspondence with those nerves be supplied, but unless, 
with all this superadded organisation, a propensity to put it 
into operation were created, the hand would lie inactive.” 

The exquisite composition and mechanism of the hand 
has been summed up thus by Professor Sir Richard Owen.:"^ 
"The high characteristics of the human hand and arm arc 
manifested by the subordination of each part to a harmonious 


■ Ar-JSJOTLI:, lIi: n T.\ VMA ■i::;T0PI0X. d., Kc0.d:— 

“ Tatra yap at/ra r* /j-cpij ti.\a, ^ai Icriv avru/v frepa jumpia, 

Hdt'Ta at TO upopompt p?! aryuriTui ik Tu V npoioprpwv, otav ^rip in 
<ra/iA’i> koi rtt'itu'i' Kai 

Kii iiakh (H\kn. “Un ibt- Nulurf Liinlis. A •li'.cniiisc 
tlclivcieil un l i iilay, 1 cl>. 9 [1S49J, al an evening nicdini; of ilie 
Koyai Insiiiuiiun of Great briiain,” p. 36 (London, 1^49). 
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combination of function with another, by the departure of 
every element of the appendage from the form of the simple 
ray, and each by a special modification of its own: so 
that every single bone is distinguishable from another; 
each digit has its own peculiar character and name; and the 
'thumb,* which is the least important and constant of the five 
divisions of the appendage in the rest of the class, becomes 
in maa the most important element of the terminal segment, 
and that which makes it a *hand,’ properly so called’*.^'' ^ ^ 

Let us take a rapid survey of the bones of the hand. At int u. ics . i 
the ends of the radius and ulna [the two bones of the fore- 
arm] we find in the human skeleton the carpal bones, which, 
being eight in number [scaphoid, semilunar, cuneiform, 
pisilonn, trapezium, trapezoid, magnum, and unciform], 
and fitted closely into one another, compose the wrist. 

Beyond these we have the five metacarpal bones, which 
supply the framework of the palm; and above these again, 
the three rows of phalanges which constitute the fingers and 
the two phalanges which constitute the thumb. 


•* Speakint; of the feet, and contrasting the toes with the lingers, Owen on tht: 
I'rofcssor Owen continues: — “In the pelvic, as in llic scaj:ular toot, 

extremity, the same digit [the thumb), which is (lie first (o I’c 
rejected in the mammalian series, becomes, as it were, the 'diiel 
Slone of the comer,’ and is termed, /*ar cxcclhfuv^ ' the great 
toe and this is more peculiarly the characteristic of the genus 
Homo than even its homolype the thumb ; for the monkey h:ui 
a kind of polUx on the hand, but no brute animal piescnts 
that development of the hallux on which the erect posture and 
gait of man mainly depend.' Galen, also, in his work " Uc 
Usu I’artium corproris humani " [book ii.], remarks on tlii:> very 
point : — ** Quare autem non, sicut digiti pedum, ex uiio ordine siti 
sunt omnes, sed magnus est aliis oppositus, dictum qiiideni est ct 
hoc, sed quantum deesC nunc adjicictnr. Fes quideni amubulandi 
organum fuit, manus autem apprchCndi. Conveniebat aiitcrn 
illi quidem firmalioiiis sccuritas ; liuic autem apprehensioins 
multiformitas. Sed formationis quidem secuntas m uno ordine 
locatis indigebat omnibus digiiis, promptituio vero ad' vane- 
tatem acceptionum, magno, id est pollice indiget aliis opposito.** 
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^ The inqpoitance of a thorough comprehensioii of these 

bones and iheir relaiionsh^ to one another is veiy clearly 
and most inteiestin^y set forth by Professor Sir Richaid 
Ow^n [Op. eit.y P. 29 ] when after pointing out the various 
relationships as exeiiq)Iificd by comparative anatomy, he 
says : — Another important and instnictive result of the 

foregoing comparisons is the constancy of (he relations of 
the distal series of carpal and tarsal bones, whether single or 
essentially correspond in number; for by this constancy of 
connection we are able to determine the precise digits that 
are lost and retained when their number falls below the 
typical five; to point out, for example the finger in the 
hand of man that corresponds with the hind foot; nay, the 
very nail which becomes by excess of development the 
great hoof of the horse.” To illustrate this, we may quote 
the following passage : — ** The small styliform ossicle 
which is attached to the trapezim in the wrist of the 
spider monkey (Ateles), or the hyaena, is plainly shown by 
that connection [besides its relations to the other digits ] to 

be a remruint of the thumb The similar ossicle that is 

attached to the dimirusbed unciforme to be the rudiment of 
the little finger, the three remaining digits also retaining 
respectively their normal connections with the trapezoides, 
the magnum, and the unciforme,” etc., etc., etc. 

. A fiill consideration of the muscles of the hand would 
Muscles of 

the hand, take too much time for us to enter upon it here; shortly,, as 
described by Humphry,^ they arc as follows : — “ The wrist 
and hand are bent forwards or flexed upon the forearm by 
three muscles, which pass downwards from the inner 

^ G. M. Humphry, '*The Human Foot and Human Hand*' 
(Cambridge and London, 1861). 
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condyle, [or expUnded end of the humerus ], and are 
termed the radial flexor^ the ulnar flexor^ and the long 
palmar muscles. The first two of these muscles are inserted 
into wirst bones on the radial and ulnar sides 
respectively, while the third expands into a fan-like fascia, 
or membrane, in the palm of the hand, and thus serves 
both to support the skin of the palm, and to protect the 
nerves and vessels which lie below it. Beneath the palmar 
fascia lie two sets of flexor muscles of the fingers, and 
they present so beautiful a mechanical arrangement as to 
merit special notice. The superficial or perforated flexor 
muscle passes down the front of the forearm, and divides 
into four tendons, which become apparent after the removal 
of the palmar fascia, and are inserted into the second ph- 
alanges of the fingers, each tendon splitting at its termination 
to give passage to the similar tendons of the deep, or 
perforating flexor muscle, which passes from the upper part 
of the ulna to be inseited in the last phalanx of each finger. 

These flexor muscles are antagonised by the common 
extensor muscle of the fingers, which like the flexors, di- 
vides into four tendons, one for each finger. Besides these 
there is a special extensor of the index finger, a series of 
muscles forming the ball of the thumb, which move that 
digit in almost every direction, and various small slips, 
giving lateral and other movements to the fingers.” The 
thumb is, in point of fact, better supplied with muscles than 

any of the Gngeis, and , as we shall see, it is this bundle of 

_ , The thum 

muscles which constitutes that most important part of the muscle, 
hand known in Cheiromancy as the Mount of Venus [ vide i 
371 ], by the greater or less development of which we 
discover the greater or less strength of animal will of the 
subject under examination; and it is an intereseting and 
significant fiict that by a contraction of the flexor, and 
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non-development of the extensor muscles the human infant 
hides its thumb in the palm of its hands until its will shall 
have developed itself and put itself into exercise, and a test 
'>f complex “ will organization” is to be found in an early 
and complete development of extensor action. 

We must not lose sight of the enormous importance of 
the thumb in the economy of the hand, (vide Notc^\ p. 
37) an importance which is excellently expressed by Galen 
(Op. cit., book I.), when he says : — “For suppose, the thumb 
were not placed, as it is, in opposition to the other four 
fingers, but that all the five were ranged in the same line; is 
it not evident that in this case their number would be use- 
less? For in order to have a Rrm hold of anything it is 
necessary either to grasp it all round, or at any rate to grasp it 
at two opposite fK>ints, ncilhei of which would have been 
possible if all the five fingers had been placed in the same 
plane; but the end is now fully attainable, simply in conse- 
quence of the position of the thumb, which is so placed, and 
has exactly such a degree of motion as by a slight inclination 
to be easily made to co-operate with any one of the f i 
fingers. 1 have already quoted another pas.sage in which 
Galen refers to this importance of the thumb. (Note^\ p. 37.) 

I have dwelt upon these anatomical details, because the 
form of the bones, their consistency, and the development 
of the muscles depend almost entirely upon the habits 
and cluiracteristks of the owner of the hand; and this is 

” “Quid namcque si nullum digiti.s quaiuor, ut nunc liabet, 
opponereiur, sed conspqucniur omnes quineque siil) iina lecla 
linea cssem facii? Nonne perspicuiim t;st eonini iviric miiili- 
iiidinem lore inuiilem ? QaandoquideTH quod lulo fidclitcrqiie 
aiqirchenclitur, aut undiquf circulo, aut omnir.o ex locis duobus 
contrariis, comprehendafuc oportet. Id quod jieriisset, si omnes 
I'lia recta lined uno ordine facii fuisseni di^iti. Veiiimiaincn 
hoc ipsiim, digito uno aiiis opposite, diligenter servatum esi, 

Qui quidem posilione et motu ita habet, ut paVva omnino flcKio? • 
c'lrvauis, cum singulis quatuor opposiiis actionem perficiai.'' 







an impoitant factor in my argument as to the physiological 
science of Cheirosophy, viz. : that, as certain habits 
and characteristics produce certain developments of bone and 
muscles, so from the appearances of those developments in a 
hand may the habits and characteristics of a subject be 
unmistakably inferred. That this is the case will not, 1 appre 
hend, be for one moment doubted: the texture of bone is 
essentially elastic, and, in examining a human skclton, it 
is a recognized fact that the irregularities and prominent 
ridges found upon the surfaces of the bones are the rcsulLs 
of the actions and pressures of the superincumbent mass of 
muscles, nerves, and venal plexus, “lliis explanation of the 
use of the prominent ndges of a bone,” says Sir Cbarhs Sir c. Bell 
Bell, “imparls a new interest to osteology. The anatomist 
ought, from the form of the ridges, to deduce the nK)tions 
of the limb and the forces bearing upt>n the bone. It is, 
perhaps, noi far removed from our proper object to icmark 
that a person of feeble texture and indolent habits, has 
the bone smooth, thin, and light: but that nature, solicitious 
for our safety in a manner that we could not anticipate, 
combines with the powerful muscular frame a dense and 
perfect texture of bone, where every spine and tubercle is 
completely developed. And thus the mert and mechanical 
provisions of ihe bone always bear relation to ihe living 
muscular power of the limb; and exercise is as necessary to 
the perfect constituion and form of a bone as it is to the 

increase of the muscular power.” 

* II 37 

As to the veins and arteries of the hand I should not say 

anything in this place, were it not that a very curious and to thr ring 

ancient superstition, or rather custom, existed concerning 

the third or ring finger: a superstition founded in times of 

the remotest antiquity, upon an ignorance of anatomy which 

is both interesting and curious, and which resulted (as we 

shall see) In this finger being termed Medicus (vide Note 
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p. 186). In very old works on medicine we find directions to 

the effect that, in mixing their drugs, doctors are to use 

nothing but the third finger, this being connected directly 

Lemniis. ^ srtery(?!), and the reason of this is 

thus stated by Levinus Leminus:^ **So I obser\’ed in Gallia 

Belgica that very many were subject to the gowt(gofir)of 

their hands and feet, all whose joynts were swolln and in 

bitter pains, save onely the ring Rnger of the left hand 

which is next the little finger, for that by the neamesse and 

consent of the heart felt no harm Because a small branch 

of the arterie (and /lor of the nerves as Gellius thought) is 

stretched fort from the heart unto this finger...... Also the 

worth of this finger that it receives fiom the heart procured 

thus much that the old Physitians (from whence also it hath 

the name of Medicos) would mingle their medicaments and 

potions with this finger, for no venom can stick upon the 

very outmost part of it, but it will offend a man and 

communicate itself to his heart:** he then goes on to 

explain that this leads to the circumstance of its being the 

ring-finger, and on this very matter of the ring-finger 
Kifchmanii. «... ... .. 

Klfchmann has some most rnteresting explanatory notes of 

which the following is a translation:^ — After pointing out 

the fact of this being, par excellence^ the ring-finger, and 

giving as authorities for some interesting remarks thereon, 

Pliny, Macrobius, and Politianus, he points out that the thumb 

has been discarded as a ring-finger, because of its 

comparative inferiority of formation, the second and fourth 

on account respectively of their largeness and smallness, 

and that, closed in as it is on either side, the third becomes 

^ Levinus Lemnius, ‘‘ The Sfnet Miracles of Nature in 
four Ifooks*’ (London, 1658), ’ik. ii., ch. 11. 

JonANNis Kirciimanni, l.aljcccnsis, *‘De Anniilis liber 
tinguluris'' (.Slesvi^x. 1657^. 
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eminently the suitable finger. The Egyptians (says he, quot- 
ing Disarius and Macrobius), being eminent anatomists, dis- 
covered the presence of a nerve from the heart to this 
finger, and he points out that Ageilius supports the state- 
ment. Then follows^a quotation, "^Johannes Salisberiensis 
libro vi: Policratici cap. xii: Gratianus, Can. Foemine 
XXX, quaest. v: ex Isidori Hispalensis lib. ii. De Divinis^ 

Officiis, cap xix,” to the effect, that a vein makes this 
connection; and then he says,: ‘‘But this opinion is now 
exploded by modem doctors, who, after careful dissec- 
tion of the human body, have found no artery or vein ex- 
tending thus from the heart to this finger, and there is no 
such reason for the preference of this finger for 
wearing the ring.” 

For a concise and accurate description of the arterial ^ 
and venous system of the hand I refer the reader to F-T. venous system 
McDougall’s article on the subject in R.B. Todd's “Cyclo- of the hand, 
paedia of Aiuitomy and Physiology,”. The hand contains 
two principal arteries, the radial and the ulnar. The ulnar 
proceeds in a curve from the wrist to the first finger (v/hcre it 
joins a branch of the radial)^ forming what is known as the 
palmar arch. Four digital arteries go from its convexity, 
which subdivide into collateral branches about two lines 
below the metacarpo-phalangean articulations.[ vide H 32] 

These supply the palmar and lateral suf^ces of the fingers, 
excepting the thumb and the outer side of the index, the 
branches coalescing at the tips of the fingers, whence branches 
arise to supply the pulp of the fingers with blood. The 
radial goes from the end of the forearm [radius] round the Radial artery 
wrist, into the thumb, and back into the palm, where, joining 
the ulnar [as 1 have said above], it forms what is known 
as the deep palmar arch. Before, however, it does this, it 
gives ofi" fwu veins, one of which {the superficialis vola) 
supplies thepafm, whilst the otherdivrdes into two branches 
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(die arteria dorsales pollicis) which run dlong cither side of 
the thumb, one of which branches sends off an artery to the 
indeX'finger. When the radial dips into the palm it gives off 
branches to the thumb and fore-finger, or index, and to the 
deep palm [ where it joins the ulnar ]. The arrangement of 
these arteries varies in different hands, a significant fact for 
us, which is noticed in another place[ vide H 72 ) : the 
veins, which are generally very deep, accompany the arter- 
ies: there are very few superficial veins in the bands. 
These light notes will, 1 think, assist our anatomical 
comprehension of the hand, and will help to impress upon us 
the obvious design which enters into its construction, so that 
we may say with Professor Owen: — “With regard to the 
siructural correspondences manife.sted in the locomotive 
members, if the principle of special adaptation fails to 
explain them, and we reject the idea that these correspon- 
dences are manifestations of some architypal exemplar on 
which it has pleased the Creator to frame certain of His 
living creatures, there remains only the alternative that the 
organic atoms have concurred fortuitously to produce 
such harmony,” — an Epicurean argumenl^-^ from which 
every healthy mind naturally recoils. 

H 39 

Nervous course, thc most important subject for our considera- 

system of ihe tion in this place is that of the nervous system of the hand, of 
that complicated plexus of nerves which gives to the hand 
its direct and constantly apparent connection with thc 
brain. There are more nerves in the hand than at any other 
point of the body,^ and in the palm they are more numer- 
ous than at any other point of thc hand. It is this that 


band. 


• *Ar6 Tuv drdfiw (rtiifidTuy, arpoyoriTov kui ri'xaiay 
rijj/ *• I'hysica cl .Mcic()ri>U)i^ica ” (J* 

Sclincider : Leipsic, 1S13) 

" AlistoUe calb» aUenlioo to this ui his IIEFI TA ZOATZTO- 
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causes the feeling of revulsion and of sickness which 
ensures, when the palms of the hands or the soles of the feet indicaHons. 
are tickled: it is by reason of this that in fever the hands 
become burning hot, whilst the rest of the body, which is 
more muscular than nervous [as opposed to the hands, which 
are more nervous than muscular], is cold: and the bands 
and feet become numbed by cold or fear sooner than the rest 
of the body, by reason of the high development of the 
vasomotor nerve anangements in them, added to the cir- 
cumstances of their rich blood-supply, distance from the 
heart and delicate skin covering, thus showing that the hand 
acts as the thermometer so to speak, of the life. 

Without the hand, principal seat as it is of the SENSLi 

The sense of 

or Touch, the other senses would be. comparatively useless: louch. !fs 
the scase of Touch is the only sease which is reciprocal . [In superiority, 
the sense refred to by Sir Walter Scott, where he alludes 


to the sensations produced by touching one’s own body 
uncoasciously.’^*) That is, though the senses of Sight, Hear- 
ing, Taste, and Smell, can only receive impressions without 
giving them, that of Touch both receives and gives; and it is 
this sense of Touch, dependent as it is upon the nervous 
system, which is the most important of all, and which is 
found in its highest state of development where that 
nervous system is the most complete, namely, in the hand. 

I cannot, 1 think, do beher than follow the principles _ ^ 

Physiology of 

ujx)n which Bernstein discusses the physiology of the the sense of 

sense of Touch, as an introduction to this section of my ar- 

1 . Bernstein 

gument.^^ Every sensory organ may be shown to be 


riON. wlicic he savs, T'.. Ivc^. : — “ nXeurra oi<Tri vtvpa 

rf/jt Toi v TToOcT ^oi toT rrXivpdi Kai w^oTrXdras cat irtpi 

riiv ai’xO'a Kai nepi Tovi dpaxfovas/' 

Sin Wai tkk SroTT, “ Leliers to J. G. l^ckhart on 
r)» innnuli»*^y Wiiclirrafl ' (L<iiirloii, iSjO), I.ellcr f. 

*' Ji'I.ir.s llKKNSi KiN, Pivc .Scnscb of Man ’ (Lc'ndoo, 

1S.S3), 4U1 Edition. 



anatomically connected with the nervous system by means 
of nerve trunks and nerve fibres. Touch, sight, hearing, 
smell, and taste are inconceivable without the presence of a 
nervous system, even if the sensory organs were in their 
present full development [e.g., an arm of which the nerve is 
injured can feel nothing], the sensation itself evidently first 
takes place in the brain [e.g., the sensation of light does not 
take place in the eye, where there is only an impression of 
light upon the expanded surface of the optic ner/e: the seasa- 
tion of light cannot, however, take place in the optic nerve 
itself, for it merely conveys tjie fact of the existence of the 
irritation to the brain]. Of afi the senses the most perfect is 
undoubtedly that of Touch, and though it is very greatly 
assisted by that of Sight, still, the former can dispense with 
the latter far better than the latter with the former. The 
simultaneous action of the sensations of touch and sight is, in 
fact, for the human mind an important sources of knowledge 
in the external world. Yet, we must not on this account 
conclude that the sense of Touch alone, without the 
assistance of sight [as in the |[:ase of persons bom blind], 
cannot lead to knowledge. It fs probable that the sense of 
touch alone might enable us to distinguish our own body 
and external objects sooner than vision. For the act of touch- 
ing our body with our hand calls forth a double sensation of 
touch, one through the hand, and the other through the part 
of the skin touched, whilst touching an external object 
causes only a single sensation of touch through the tactile 
organ. 

f 42. And it must be remembered that the sense of Touch is 

5^00 of 6^^^ bodily safeguard, for it produces the sensation of 

pain. pain [as distinguished from that of contact], which warns us 
to fly from the agent which produces that sensation. The 
limit between the sensations of touch and pain may be 
illustrated by the following example given by Ernst Hein- 
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rich Weber”. If we place the edge of a shaip knife on the 
skin, we feel the edge by means of our sense of touch: we 
perceive a sensation, and refer it to the object which causedTouch and pain 
it. But as soon as we cut the skin with the knife we feel pain, 
a feeling which we feel within ourselves, and which commu- 
nicates to us the fiict of a change of condition in our own 
body: by the sensation of pain we are not able to recognise 
with the same degree of accuracy either the object which 
caused it, oi its nature. 

Let us then examine this sense of Touch, and paiticu- 1 43. 
larly, let us examine it with regard to the part which the hand 
plays in its development. We know from experience that touch, 
every part of our skin possesses a certain sensibility, and 
that this sensibility varies in different parts. This property is 
given to the skin by great number of nerves which originate 
in the brain and spinal cord, and extend in a tree like 
form over the body. The sensibility of any part of the body 
is due to these nerves alone, for, as soon as such a nerve is 
lost or diseased, the part of the body supplied by it becomes 
void of sensation. 

a 44. 

And this sense of touch may be said to be the only univeisai 
universal sense: for, as Aristotle and Cuvier have both re-sense- Arisioiic 
marked in parallel passages which are quoted by Dr. Kidd 
{vide note 4, p. 21), that of the Gve senses, touch alone is 
common to all animals, and is so generally diffused over the 
whole body that it does not (like the other senses) reside in 
any specific part alone. All animals do not possess all the 
senses, some possess only a part of them: but no animal is 


” Ernst Heinrich Weber, ‘‘Dc pulsu, rcsorpiione auditi 
ct tactu annoiatioiies anatomica: ct physiological” (Lipv.jp, 
1834), 410. 
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without the sense of touch.^^ And the sense of touch does 
not only dcieniiine size, shape, and pressure: it alone of all 
the senses can appreciate differences of temperature, heat 
and cold. 

The two great senses, therefore, which reside in the skin, 
are those of touch and of temperature. In touching a body 
we employ the organs best adapted for the purpose, namely 
the hands: and we can recognise the object touched with 
closed eyes, with more or less certainty: in the bands this 
power is very perfect, and is the more perfect the nearer we 
approach to the tips of the fingers, where the skin is the most 
seasitive.^'^ 

Tlie skin itself consists of three layers. Upon the 
cellular tissue under the skin lies the first skin [or dermis], 
which is of a tolerably compact nature. Its surface consists of 
a greater or less number of cylindrical or conical protuber- 
ances, which are called papilloe. Upon the dermis lies the 
mucous layer, which consists of a great number of small 
microscopic cells, completely filling the depressions be- 


« Aiustoti.e. nEPI TA ZfiA l^TOPION, Bi.3\. tS., Kf<p. tJ.:— 
0 at (ai'J Ovid’s) vKfiirrai xai Trap At (pciyirai loior 

irtftrt. TT^vrt Toy df/iOfxdy, dreorj. 6iTf/>prj(rt^f yef/trit, . . . 

‘Oi’ 7ap dfxoiu i irdoiv jrrdpxovcrty, (^aitr^Tjaft^) clXXd roit piey vatrai 
TCt? 0 eXarrouT. Tiji^ ir^fnrrijy ala&rjaty rify Ka\ovp^vf)v 

Kox r’dXXa i'va.” **llo<ri'W rott j^tpots /n'a 

vrtipx^t- KOivT} pdirtj -q atpij uftrre teal iv 'ip (aiTi;) pLOpitp yiveerdax 
Tf^pvKtv dviivvp^y i<rriy.'* Bi|3X. A'., Kf 0 * 7 '. And ibe parallel 
jussoge of Cuvier mns ; — “ Eesens exlericur le plus genei'al est 
le toucher, son siege est a la peau, membrane enveloppant le 
corps eniier. . - , Beaiicoup d’animaux manquent d'oreilles et de 
nannes *, plusieurs d'yeux : il y tn a qui sont rcduiis au louclier 
letjvel HI wanque jamais.^'— (S. CuviF.R, “ Le Rtgne Animal 
(lislribiie d’ apreu son organization” (Paris, 182 S). ' 

'* To those of ray readers vv ho desire to go deeper into the 
relalioiislup between the sense of Touch and the hand, 1 would 
retoinmenil Dr. Arthur Kollmann's work “Der Tist-apparat der 
Hand der menschlichcn Rassen und der AO'en in seiner Eniwicke- 
lung und Gliederung ” (^Hamburg und Leipzig, L. Vast : 1883 ) 
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Tactile ooipuscles. 


tween the papillae of the dermis. Lastly, the outer layer, 
the cuticle [or epn/erims], which consists of an intergiowth 
of cells which aie filled with a solid homy substance. The 
blood-vessels and nerves only extend as far as the surface 
of the dermis and to its papillae: the mucous layer and the 
epidermis are completely free from blood and nerves. The 
iierves of the skin, which terminate in single fibres, only 
expend to the dermis, and here they are observed to end in a 
peculiar manner in the papillae. Many of them contain, 
for instance, an egg-shaped particle, which a nerve fibre 
enters, and in which it is lost after several convolutions round , 
it. They arc called tactile corpuscles, and there can be no 
doubt that they act as the instruments of the sensation of 
touch. They are not found in the same number as in all parts 
of the skin, occurring in the greatest number in those parts 
where the seasibility is more acute, and more sparingly 
where weaker. 

They are extraordinarily numerous at the tips of the pigiribytioii of the 
fingers, where, in the space of a square line, about a hundred tactile oorpusoks. 
can be counted, they arc tolerably numerous over the 
whole surface of the hand, but occur in much smaller 
numbers on the backs of the hands.^^ On the palm of the 
hand also, the papillae (which, however, do not all contain a 
tactile corpuscle) occur in great numbers, and are arranged 
in regular rows: it is these rows of corpuscles which cause 
the lines in the hands of which we shall have so much to 
say further on: let this, therefore, be borne in mind. The 
nerves of the skin and deeper parts are observed also to 
possess another terminal apparatus, similar to that of the 
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’* ** Miia \ nllccularum in inlcrn.'i nartc maims pe* 

in extremis liUiiosiho 

jlcxuraijue ailcmi'iMem jam nosiram in •■c lialm. —Jan. K, 
,1‘URKiNYl--, “ Cumnienlaho dc txamiiic rhysiol*»gico, ’ etc. 
(Lipsi.e, 1S30). 
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tactile corpuscles, namely, long globules [ pacinian bodies], 
in the hollows of which the nerve fibres terminate. In short, 
in the entire surface of the skin there exist terminal appara- 
tus of a peculiar kind for the sensory nerves, and if we wish 
to follow the action of sensation further physiologically, we 
must start with the excitement of a nerve fibre which ends in 
a definite part of the skin, and follow the course of the 
excitement to the brain. The course of the nerve between 
brain and skin, along which the excitement passe.s, can be 
followed anatomically with a certain degree of exactness. A 
nervous fibre which ends in the skin forms, as far as its union 
with the spinal cord or brain, a long fine continuous thread. 
The fibres which terminate in the skin very soon unite in 
small branches, and finally in thick nerve trunks, before 
they enter the central organ of the nervous system, but 
(practically) in no case do two nervous fibre coalesce in 
these nerve branches. We inay, therefore, assume that 
every part of the skin is provided with isolated connections 
with the centre of the nervous system, which are united there 
just as telegraph lines unite at a terminus. 

Julius Bernstein is not the only writer who has likened 
the nervous system to an electric telegraph, and undoubtedly 
it is an extremely hanpy simile, for, the brain being the 
fountain head of the life, without it we should be dead 
to all impressions, physical or mental: thus,, if a blow 
strikes the leg, the nerves there terminating,, instantly carry 
to the brain the intelligence of a blow having been 
received, and this communication constitutes the sense of 
feeling: if the nerve is divided between the leg and the brain 
there is no telegraph to convey the news, and the brain, the 
sensitive power, has no intelligence of the blow, which 
consequently does not hurt the recipient.^ 


** M. Desbariollfs, in the Sfleenth edition of hit %vork drcic^y 
cited [note p 67,, gives a striking and absohitc pMf of thiji 
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Abereiombie remarks in tlus connectioii,^^ "The com- ^^^ Aber- 
munioition of perceptions from the senses to the mind has 
been accounted for by motions of the nervous fluid, by vibra- 
tions of the nerves, or by a subtle essence resembling elec- 
tricity or galvanism; " and Muller, in his "Physiologie*’ says, Muiier 
" Perhaps there exists between the phenomena of the 
nervous system and of electricity a sympathy, or connec- 
tion at present unknown, analogous to that which has been 
found to exist between electricity and magnetism. The one 
thiidg which the recognised march of enlightenment forbids 
us is the employment of a conjecture which reposes upon 
nothing in the construction of a scientific system;** and in 
another place he says : — "We know not as yet whether or 
not, when the nerves convey an impression, an imponderable 
fluid flies along them with an inconceivable rapidity, or 
whether the action of the nervous system consists of the 
oscillations of an impoiulerable principle already existent 

fact, p. xxix). A ('cfitlcman, haviiij; called u|X)n him furacbciro- 
iiinnUc consullation, and having* submitted to M. Dcsbarrollcs his 
left hand, he was told of an accident which had happened to hi^ 
other afm and its concomitant circumstances. The gentleman 
then uncovered his right arm which up to that time liad been con- 
ccalcd, saying os he did so that the nerves having been dcsiroycti 
it was absolutely dead to him, and that he could neither move 
it nor feel anything which touched it. M. DesbarroUes looked 
at the palm thus deprived of its sensitive power, and found, 
as might have been anticipated, that the lines which dc|)end 
[as Dernstein says very truly; vide ^ 47] upon the tactile 
cor|)usdes of the nerves had al>solutely disappeared. If it 
were not that these lines depended for their existence on the 
nerves, and the imponderable nerve fluid to which we shall next 
animadvert, the hand would indeed have been dead and insen- 
sible, but the lines already formed would have remained ; as it 
was, they had tlisappoor^ with the nerves, with the fluid by 
whose agency th^ had been formed, and on whose presence they 
depended for their existence 

** J. ABIRCROUBIX, ** Inquiries concerning the Intellectual 
Powers and the Invcstigatioo^ Truth,*' 9U1 ed. (Londoo, 1835) 
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Herder. 


150 . 

SirC Bell s 
Classincacion 
of nerves. 


Scn^;ory and 
motor nerves. 


in the nerves and placed in vibration by the brain** : I will 
pray the reader to bear this theory in mind, as I shall have 
occasion to refer to it again. The philosopher Herder,^ also 
paid great attention to the action in our lives of this 
imponderable, sensitive fluid, which he likens to electricity, 
but for which he claims a vast superiority over electricity, as 
a more subtle, more sensitive essence, to which we owe our 
lives, and which for want of a better term is known to us as 
our souL 

We must also bear in mind the discovery first made by 
Sir Charles Bell, that nerves are divided into two classes, 
sensory and motor, and he carries out what I have said 
above in the following passage, which occurs in his Bridge- 
water Treatise “ On the Human Hand**: — “ It was the con- 
viction that we are sensible of the action of the muscles 
which led me to investigate their nerves; first, by anatomy, 
and then by experiment. I was Anally enabled to show that 
the muscles are provided with two classes of nerves; that on 
exciting one of these the muscle contracts; on exciting the 
other no action takes place; and that the nerve which has no 
power over the muscle is for giving sensation. Thus it was 
proved that muscles are connected with the brain through a 
‘nervous circle’ ; that one nerve is not capable of transmit- 
ting what may be called nervous influence in two different 
directions a once; in other words, that nerve cannot carry 
volition to the muscles and sensation to the brain, simultane- 
ously, and by itself ; but that for the regulation of muscular 
action two distinct nerves are required; Arst, a nerve of 
sensibility to convey a consciousness of the condition of the 
muscles to the sensoriuni; and secondly, a nerve of motion 


■ IlERUEK, ‘‘ Idtcs sur la PliUosuphie dc I’llisloirc dc 
nimnanile’* (.rails, iSs?)- 
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for conveying a mandate of the will to the musdes.” In this 
manner Sir Charles Bell showed that every apparently simple 
nerves springing from different roots, but enclosed in a 
single sheath, one conveying impressions from the tissues to 
the brain; and it is this double function, of the duplicate 
nerves which gives to the sense of touch the superiority 
claimed for it above of being active and passive. [ vide f n 40 
and 41 I 

# H 51 

We must also observe before leaving this branch of pffect of 
the subject that the sense of touch is keenest where the vas' VascuUrity 
cularity is the highest [ i.c., where the bloodvessels are mest *^f*|^*^ 
numerous, the nervous plexus is nearest to the surface], 
that is, of course, where the skin is the most red; as, for 
instance, at ^e lips, at the rosy tips of the fingers, and along 
the pink lines of the hand. ** From the constant call for 
vigorous and rapid, as well as sustained and powerful 
action,*’ says Me l>ougall,^^ ‘"the hand, with the exception 
of the tongue, is the most vascular of the voluntary locomo- ^ uumcr 
' live members of the human body.” Hunter observed that a 
distribution of nerves and tactile corpuscles to any part 
invariably carries with it an increased vascularity, so that, 
where the nerves are most numerous, the blood-vessels are 
also most finely distributed, and there the sense of touch is 
keenest; and Sir Charles Bell observed, in confirmation of sir c. Bell, 
this, that the human infant first, develops the sense of touch ^ ^ 
in the lips and tongue, the next motion being to put its hand infant 
to its mouth, and as soon as the fingers are capable of 
grasping anything, whatever they hold b carried to the mouth 
for further examination and identification. **11ie Hand,” says 
he, "destined to become the instrument for perfecting the 


* In R. 15 . Tudd‘s " Cyclup.cdia uf Anaiomy and Physiology ” 

(Loiulon, 1836*9), vol. ii. 
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152. 

Indications of 
diaeasc. 


other senses, ind for developing the e^owments of the 
mind itself, is in the infint absolutely powerless. There 
occur certain congenital imperfections in early child- 
hood which fequiie surgical assistance, but the infant will 
make no direct efifoit with its hand to repel the instrument, 
or disturb the dressing, as it will do at a somewhat later 
period.** This is a very interesting illustration of the 
gradual development of the sense of touch, commencing at 
points of the highest vascularity. 

Finally, let ns remember the indications of disease which 
are afforded by the hands, indications which [ unless we are 
in error ] enuinate directly from the brain by means of 
this nerve-communication of which we have said so 


Georgei. much. ” Cutaneous phenomena,** says Georgrt *‘regu- 
lated by the influence of the brainy though They are less 
clearly evident than some others, are none the less real and 
worthy to fix the attention of the observer.*’ 1 have before 
_ called attention to the manner in which the temperature of 

Temperature. 

the hands aimounces indisposition : the signs of various 
illnesses which we find in the hands, and which are all 


noticed in their proper places during the course of this 
work, are numerous and convincing. 

153 multiply instances, we may cite the symptom 

Further of approaching leprosy, which is found in the stiffening of 
indication Qnger, and the fact that among scrofulous persons 

we always find a thick first finger and short nails. Filbert 
nails, as a sign of a tendency to consumption, are well 
known, and always recognized. 

154. We must, 1 am afraid, dismiss, with other similar 

Aviceniia. superstitions of the old doctors, the statement, made by 
Avicerma, that short fingers indicate weakness of the liver^^ 

• G EORCCT, ** Pliysiologie (In Syslemc Nor veux ” ( Pai is, 1 82 1 ) : 

Vhcoomhncs cuizn^ firs fiar fin/itu’Mce 

. qiioique moins ^idents que dans plusieurs organes, sont poiirtanto 
ceeU et dignes de fixer rattention de Tobservateur." 

" Ayicenm 4 ^ ** liber Canunis de Medicinis CordialibuSy** 
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Now, therefore, that we have arrived at a suffi- 
ciently thorough comprehension of the consideration of 
the history and progress of the science of Cheiiosophy, 
and of its aims and objects as an inducement to its 
study. 


Cheiromancy, as a science, is one which we find con- 155 

tinuaily referred to by classical and other authors, and Cheiromancyano the 
. . Hoiy'Scriptures. 

many modern and ancient writers on the science have 

claimed for it the sanction and authority of Scripture, quot- 
ing various passages of Holy Writ in support of their state- 
ments, but notable one, concerning which so much has been 
written that 1 think it not unwise to dissect its claims to such 
and with some completeness. This most important and uni- 
versally quoted text occurs in the thirty-seventh chapter of 
the Book of Job., verse 7, and runs in our English version: “ 

He sealeth up the hand of every man; that all men may know 
His work.'* ^ 

Now, in the Vulgate this passage reads, " Quit in TbeVuigatt 
manu omnium horn inum signal ut moverint singuli opera 
sua” ; and author after author has reproduced this passage as 
referring to Cheiromancy, a treatment which has, perhaps 
not unnaturally, given rise to some considerable amount Valesiur 
of discussion. The commentator Valesius took this passage 
to mean that the signs which are placed upon man’s hands, 
were placed there for his instruction, and this reading has, 
of course, been freely adopted by the Cheiromants; but by 
far the greater number of authors take the passage to 
signify that the snow and rain mentioned in the 


translated into Latin by Gerardus Creinonensis (Venice, 15S2), 
Liber III., tract i., cdp. 30 (De siptis), cap. 29 {Dt paniMi 
• htpaiis ): — “Et assiduatur debilitas digcsiionis et multiplicatuf 
eyentus oppilationis, el apostematum ei cirtijirat illud krarilu 
digiUrum in crtotwu^ 







Meroerus. 


Vou Ewald. 
Barnes. 


Calvin. 

Caryl. 


Hutcheson. 


pieceding veise being poufed , upon the earth, the 
hand of man is, as it wei^. “ seaM up,” and during his 
enforced inactivity his thoughts turn naturally to higher things. 
Meicerus^^ takes the view that this shutting up, as it were, of 
the bands by rain, is a sign to men that they are but created 
beings, subject to a will higher than their own. G.H.A. von 
Ewald and Albert Bames^^ follow Mercerus, and the latter 
expressly men' ons the pretensions of the Cheiromants, 
and points out their fallacy^^. Calvin himself^^ remarks 
upon the reading, declaring that the text will not and cannot 
bear this interpretation; and Joseph Cary) in the next cen- 
tury^, after interpreting the passage in the agricultural sense 
of enforced inactivity, says : — “The Hebrew is, ‘In the hand 
He will seal,’ or ‘sealeth every man; from which strict 
meaning some have made a very impious interpretation 
of this text, thereupon grounding that (as most use it) most 
unwarrantable an of chiromancy, as if God did put certain 
lines, prints, or seals, upon the hand of every man, from 
whence it may be collected and concluded what [as some 
call it] his fortune or destiny will be in the world, which, as 
it is an opinion wicked in itself, so altogether is hetero- 
geneal to this place,” etc. Hutcheson gives the interpreta- 


® JOANNis Merceri .... Coinmfntarii in Jobum ” 
(Amfiterdam, 1564). p. 298. 

® Albert Barnes, “ Noics Ci ilioal, etc., on the Book of Job ' 
(Glasgow, 1847). 

“ Alii sensus ab hoc loco sunt alieni, utquod chiromantici ex 
priore heniislichio suam artem colligiint, s^nasse Dcum in map.’: 
homiiiuni et notas ac signa impressisse unde res cognoscaniur,. 
etc. Quod eo nihil facit et extra rem est.” 

^ “ Seimoiis de M. jea^ Calvin sur le livre de Job ” (Geneve, 

“ Joseph ^aeyl, “Expo.siiion on Job " (London, 1664), vol. \i. 

* G. Hutcheson, “ Exposition on the l*. of Job ’’ (fxindou, 
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tion above lefcrred to, i.e., that by these stoims. He 

sealeth up the hand of every man, or bindeieth their work 

abroad, as if their hand were shut up under a ^eal It 

should be men’s spiecial exercise, when they are restrained 
from their caUings, to study to know God and His works well, 

“etc. On the other hand, Schultcn^^ seems to favour the Schuitens 
reading of the passage in a manner favourable to the art of 
cheiromancy (for it could not in those days }yt called a 
science), quotittg the like opinions of the theologians 
Lyrannus, Thomassin, Delrio, and Valrsius: but even he 
inclined to the opinion of the Jesuit Pineda, which is 
given below. Earlier in the same century, Sebastian SC^midt^^ Schmidt, 
cites the agricultural reading as the only possible correct 
one, treating the cheiromantic interpretation with con- 
tempt.^ Pineda has devoted a vast amount of work to the Pineda 
unravelling of this point, and, after recapitulating nearly 
everything which had been written thereon up to his day, 
gives a long section headed “Physiognomica et 
Chiromantica, interpretationcs duae,*' in which he gives some 
most interesting noles^^ He cites the reading of Vaiesius, 
and then calls attention to many of the extracts 1 have given 
above from the works of Galen and Aristotle, after which 
he balances all the pros and cons of the Cheiromantic 
interpretation, making the passage a peg on which to hang 
somewhat lengthy dissertation on Cheiromancy. The com- 

* ALBERTUS oCHULTENS, “Liber Jobi ci Cemmentario ?er- 
petuo,” etc. (Leyden, IV37). 

* Sebastian t:>ciiMiDT,.“ln Librum Jjobi Commen^arius,” 

1705. p. 1390. 

* “ Nihil aliud signiheater quam quod homines per nivem cl 
pluvias vehementes sic se domi^cominerc cogantur, si Deus velii, 
ut nihil operis in agris pcirgere qaeant .... Inept iunt pro- 
fecto qui hinc cheiromantiam excn 7 pere conanlur.” 

“ Joann, de Pineda. Societatis jesu, ** ConUnentdrioruiD 
in Job lomu.s alter ” (Venice, 1704}. 
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menUtor is of opinion that the character and propensities of 
men are more likely to be inscribed on their faces than on 
their hands, and as to this particular passage concludes that 
the agricultural meaning is most likely to be the right one. 
Finally, [not to multiply authorities], in a comparatively re- 
cent edition of the Commentaries of Nicolaus de Lyra,^^ the 
editor lays great stress upon the agticuhural reading in a 
foot-note, objecting very explicitly to ihe interpretation of 
Fracciscus Valesius, notwithstanding that the author in 
the text supports the cheiromantic view, quoting many 
cited examples in su[^rt thereof. 

1 57. I will not weary the reader with further discussion of 

Dive^enceof time-honourcd passage: opinions appear to be (very 

opinioos. 

justly) divi ded, for though our English translation seems 
certainly to favour the agricultural reading, the original 
Hebrew, the Vu%ate, and many other versions of the 
Book of Job, seem strongly to favour the cheiromantic: it 
is a point which each student will probably solve for 
himself. 1 have endeavoured in the above citations and 
notes to supply him with the necessary materials for arriving 
at that solution.^^ 


Other passages 
of Scripture 
cited iin 
support of 
Chdromaiicy. 


^ ** Scriplurae Sacrx cursus completus," annotavit ct edidit 
J. P. M. (Paris, 1841). 

“ Oilier passages of Holy Writ have liccn quoted by various 
authors in works on Clicironiancy ; none of them are, however, 
credited with these iiuerpretatijns l>y Commentaters, possibly 
on account of the distrust and ill-favour with which cheiromancy 
lixs always lieen regnnied by the Church, disfavour of which I 
shall prcsenlly say more. For the interest of such readers as 
care to investigate ilie^e matters for themselves, the following 
■are some of the principal |>assages, with references to commen- 
taries which touch upon (he question involvetl : — Proverbs iii. 16, 
“ Length of daj’S are in her right hand, riches and honour are 
in hei left, ’ vitie Dr, Martini Geieri, “Commentaria in Proverbia” 
( Amsterdam, 1696); ** Comn%*ntarii in Proverbia Salomonis,’* 
aiithore Thoma Cartwrighto (Leyden. 1617); “ Comnieiuarie 
uptin the whole Dookc of provcrl>es of .Solomon (London, 
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Leaving, therefose, the question of whether or not the 
science of Cheirosophy is countenanced by Holy Writ, let us 
see what classic and modem writers have given to it their 
weighty consideration. We all know, of conise, die much- 
quoted lines of Juvenal, which hae been translated by Dry- 
den; — 


158 . 

Classic authors 


Juvenal. 


The middle sort, who have not much to spare. 

To Chiromancer’s cheaper art repair, 

“ Who clap the pretty palm to make the lines more fair: 

* 59 ^); Schullens \vitie Note *, p. 57]; Commciuahi ii» IoIhuii 
ct Salomonis Proverbia Juaiinis Mcrccri * (Amsicnlani), 1051.— 
I Samuel xxvi, iS, “ What evil in mine lumJ, ’ vtdt Schmidt, 
“111 Libruin priorem Samuelis comnientahus " (Ar^cniuraii, 
10S7).— Job xxxiv. 20. “ The mii»hly shall be taken away with- 
out hand," vide Samuel Cux, ** Cunimcntary on the l>ook of 
Job" (London, 1880).— Mabljakuk iiL 4, “God came from 
1 eran ... lie had horns coming out of his hands and iJure 
was the hiding of his power," vide “ Comnicntarius in I I.i.miu- 
eum," auctore Thcutloro Scheltinga (l.^yden, 1748); Wdiiain 
tiicen, “New 1 ranslaiion of the 1 look of llabiakiik '* (i..im> 
britlge, I 755 '« — Lxodus xiv. 8, “Israel went out wuli a high 
hand," vide " Comincniary on the live books of Moses.’ I>y 
Kicliaid, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells (London, ; 
“ Commeiuarius in Pentateuchmn Mu.sis," aactore Cornciiu a 
Lapidc (Antwerp, 1714); “Annotations upon the fi/c Books 
of Moses,” by H. Ainsworth (London, 1627}; “Joannis 
Calvini lu V Libros Mosis commentarii,'* 1595 ; Andrew W'illcL 
•llexapla in Exodum" (London, 1633).— Colossians i.. 

•• The salutation by the hand of Paul,’* vide “ \ C.;i:imei.i-ric 
«d M. J. Calvine upon the Epistle to the Colossianx’ iraiislaled 
by K. V.* (London, 1581). — Revelations xiv. 9, “And receive 
Ids mark in his forehead, and in hb hand." z-ide M. Stuaii. 
“ A Commentary upon the Apocalyioe *' (Edinburgh, 1838) i 
Daubuz, “ Commentary on the Revelations ’ (London, 1720?; 
“ Epitome of Commentaries on the Revelations,*’ 1^ Hezekiab 
Holland (London, 1650). 

** *• Si mediucris eril, spaliimi lustrabit ulrimqne 
*• MetarMin. et sortes ilv.ccl ; fi'onlenH|iie n.animK]ne 
'' Prxbebii vali crebrum poppysnia rog.'inli.” 

—Juvenal, Sat.”, vi., 581. 

Sec also the alternative verse and literal translation given In 
Nuttall and STikLiNG’s “ D.Junii fuvenaiis Saiir«“ 
(London. 1836). 
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and we have cxMMiliiitly iiiftde leferen^.to Aristotle’s 
Erequeat citations of the Aft during the* couise of this 
iniioductoiy aigument His work IIEPl ZQQN MOPIfiN [ 
A'., Kc<&t] especially teems with such leferences. It 
is said that Aristotle, when tiavelling in Egypt, found an 
Arabic treati^ on this science of the hand, graven in letters 
of gpid, upon an altar dedicated to Hermes, and that he 
sent it to Akxander, as being a study woithy the attention 
of the highest scavants, where it was tianslated into Latin by 
one Klspanns. An extremely early MS. of this work is 
preserved in the British Museum, and I have before ni« a 
Mack letter opusculum of twenty-two leaves (without p;ioi 
natin) entitfed. In his Cbfiotnanna .^riatattfis nim fiauzis’ 


(IJ.iTic, 1490) “Histoiy of Animals” he gives a most 
interesting description of the various parts of the hand, and 
calls attention to the fact that- those people who have awo 
lines crossing the entire hand are long-lived, whereas 
those whose hands arc not entirely crossed by these two 
lineas arc shoit-livcd, referring doubtless, as we shall 
presently see, to the lines of Head and of Life;^^ and later be 
puts a Problem on this very point*^. 


ProdudioB 
of the earti<8t 
printingpress. 


in ai.y case, whatever may be the antiquity of the sci- 
ence, it is interesting and encouraging to know that 
almost the Gist book that was printed, even before 


« AKiSTv LE, IIEPI TA ZilX irTOI'ION. A'., K <A. «. : 
— ‘ Xei/w Cl dduToXoi rfrre. dasrvXov di to fiir KyiWTtnoif 

vavotXos, ro o itiOfirTOv 4pd.'ay^. AoxtiXts 5 o fiiif fuyai /xopo- 
' \os. ji o' aWoi oiKbvdvXii. '11 5^ KC’xifris roi rij; fipaxioPt Kai 
rii oa^n.W TaffiP' KUfiuTfrai di (Spaxi^^ Kara t 6 
Xft'tn Of ro fi4 : fibres Oivap, aaptcutdi^ koi ottipiijitPOP dpOpoit, rpii 
pip pnKpoSioci tJ iwai ul o\ou. Toii di ipoxf^^oit owi i»ai ov St 
uXop. di ,ipaxiopo% Kapvdt. Tu di rifl 

Xf*pdt PfttpC'ws *.ai uPid^vpop. 

“ II POliA 11 M ATQN AA', i “ Xut ri u<roi Tipf oia X^*P^ "rop'lP 
^xotiri 5i o\^y, ji't^pofituraroi ; 'll oi6Tt rd drapfipa /Upaxi^M Ktu 
dff0€P^'' 







movable types were used, was on the sot^ct of Cheiio- 
mancy, that the Licstimably valuable *‘Uock book,"* ‘‘Die 
Kunst Ciioinantia,” written by Haitlieb [ whose portrait 
Miss Hersley has given us as our Ffontrspi^ ], was 
written in 1448, and printed at Augsburg in the year 14/5^'’. 

Aristotle was not the only classical author who iccog- 
nized the important ftmetions of the hand. Quintilian refers 
to its expressive powers in several places, both an regards the 
use made of it by deaf and dmb persons, and as regards die 
multiplicity of things that may be expressed 1^ its means, 
notably in the passage where he says: — “For though many 
parts of the body assist speech, the hands may be said actu* 
ally to speak themselves, for do we not with the hands de- 
mand, entreat, call, dismiss, threaten, abhor, fear, interrogate, 
deny," etc.^ and it is probably from this passage that Mon- 
taigne in his “Apologie de Raimond Sebond"derives his cele- 
brated passage:— “What about hands? V/c request, promise, 
call dismiss, threaten, entreat, sjpplicatc, deny, refuse, 


HirtUcb 


160 

Qubililitn. 


Maltiplicd uses 
of band. 


Montaigne 


!'}!!\nn llAiitiiKK, ■* D»c Kun:.t C iiomrii.iu. ' ; rnaea at 
Aii^sbiir- 1475 

“ M. t'Aliii i^L i.NCl iLiA.M *' l)c I'.J sliuiliunc Ora:ori.i 
»hiodccim ” (Ovfurii, 1693 ), liW - ' i-, t:q>. iii. “ Dc Vic ut »n Pro- 
luUiCiiUKlo,” j>. 57^' jion ruaiius iolu’Ti sell uuiub v.'i> uii 

ilcclaiaiit noblram \ oluntalein, L*f in muiis pro semionc snni, 

5v>i. Manus veio, sine «|u;bus irunca tssei acno ac dcbiiia, 
vix ibci potest quot motus halitaiit, euro pene qjsam veiooruni 
eopiam persequantur ; nam cetera: partes loqueniem adjuvant, 
li.e Ipropc est ut dicam) ipsa: Icquunlm . Ar. non his p'v>.c:mu.^ ? 
pollicemur? vocamus ? dimiltLraus ? ininarour ? supplu amus ? 
abommamur? timemus ? inlcrnv^^a'nu ; ? tsei^arour? iri- 

sliliain, cliibilaiioncm. | : •lii- nlaro. uirKiuin. co- 

nuineium, Iciiipus fwicudimus N o rnd.-oi ? 

^upplicanl ? iiihii«rni> prul.aiu .ulmfsanun ? xercctirnlam.ir ? 
Non in deiuunstrandis locis raqae persfuus a Ivcjl-Mtnroi .u tue 
prunomiitutn obliiient vieem ? ul in tun!a i>r» onmrs :;:eriies 
nationesque lint^ua: divci’sfVatc, l*ic roUii ‘jiimi-Aiu bcuiir.aiB coro* 
muiiis sciino viJeaiur. etc 
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intenogptc^admire, numerate, confess, repent, fear,... and 
what not? We find a variety and multiplication which might 
well be the envy of the tongue*’:^^ and further on, in the 
same chapter, he expressly names cheiromancy, giving a 
few of its indications and adding: — ** I call you yourself to 
witness whether with this science a man may not pass with 
reputation and favour in every company!*’ ^ In France, be- 
Db Balzac, Montaigne, Honore de Balzac has given great attention 

to the subject Theophile Gautier calls special attention to 
the fact in his work, "Honore de Balzac” an4 certainly we 
find long passages on the science in Balzac’s “Comedie 
Humaine,”^' to which 1 beg particularly to refer the reader, 
and in the course of which he remarks: — "Ta foretell to a 

inents for ^ 

Cbeirosophy ^ events of his life, from the aspects of his hand, is not 


* **l:Udais Jc ^foIltal'4Uc. suivi^ dc s.i contspundantc lI dc la 

scrxiUidc toluntatrc d'Ldticnnc de Li llucuc, clc * 

** A(K>l(^cdc K'linioiul Sclx>nd,’ ii.. p 2S3. book n .lI> mi . — 
*• Qiioy dcs mains ^ nous rtM|ucroiib nous piomelloU'> appclun^, 
cnii.;ediuiis. mciiaccimb, prioii>, suppliuns, nions, rcfusons, iiiici- 
mqicoiis, adniiron'o. iiombrons, cuntessoiis, icpentons, crnn^nuns, 
veigoi'^nuns, duubloQS, imuisons. comniandons. incitons, cn* 
courageous, jurons. tesmoignons, accusons. condamnons. absol v ons, 
injunons, mebpri:»uns. deslions, despitons, flaituns, npplaudi^Sons 
benissons, humilions, moequons, rcroncilions, recoinnu.iidons, 
Chakons, feslovons. resjouis^uns, complaignons, aitrislons, dcs- 
Lonrorluns dcses^Hcrons, cstonuons, escrions, laisons, et quoy non ? 
d tine variation et multiplication, a I'cnxy dc la langue " 

• “ 11 ne fault .^^avoir cjue Ic lieu dc Mars loge au milieu du 
triangle de la main, celuyde Venus au potilce, ec deMercure au 
petit doigt ; et que qimnd la loersale coupe le tubercle de 1 cii- 
seigneur, e'est signe de cruautc ; cpiand die fault soubs le mito> en 
et que la moyenne naturelle faict un angle avecques la vitale 
soubs mesme eiHlroict, que ^'cst signe d’line mort miserable, etc. 
Je votis apellc vom mesme a tesinomg, ^ axeCr|ues cette science 
un hnmnic nc pcull iiasscr. avec rcpuiaiirtn el faveur, paimy toutes 
compaignics."— Op. cit., ch. xii , p 470, voL iL 

** A^ihoiise Pagn, ** Pensees de Ualzac e.'ttraitcs de la ComediS 
Kumaifie ** (Paris, 1S66), livre v., La Socide ; cap. vi., * Sciences 
OccuUci.” 
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a thing more strange for him who has the qualities of a 
seer, than it is to tell a soldier that he will fight, a cobbler 
that he will make shoes, or an agriculturist that he will dress 
and work the soil.” And again he says:< ‘*Many sciences 
have issued from the occult ones, and their illustrious dis- 
coverers have made only one mistake, which is- that they try 
to reduce to a system isolated examples, of which the 
creative cause has not yet been able to be analysed.” The 
passages are too long to traascribe [even as notes] in this 
place: but 1 warmly recommend them to my readers. It is not 
necessary to multiply authorities. What 1 have given above 
will carry their own weight: and now, before recapitulat- 
ing the claims of the science to our consideration, I should 
like to say a few words on the astrological aspect of the 
subject. 

161 . 

Aslrologic 

As to the nomenclature which has been adopted for Cheiromancy 
the mouths, 1 have explained its object in another place: 

[ vide H 371 ] what 1 wish particularly to notice here are the 
astrologic explanations which have been, by many writers, 
advanced for the establishment of the science, with a few 


words on their arguments in support of the hypothesis, and 
my own view of the matter. 

Much has been said [ though Ihtle has been definitely 
known ] for and against the inOuenoe of the sun, moon, 
and planets upon the earth and the people inhabiting it. The 
question se.ems to turn upon the existence of a connecting 
link which joins us to them, a connecting fluid, the pru^cipal 
function of which is the transmission of their light and heat 
to our globe: and this connecting fluid is what is known as 
aether. The problem of the existence in all space of a fluid 
called aeflier or its non-existence was first enunicated by 
Zuglichen van Huyghens [ nat. 1619, ob. 1693 ] who was the 
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AEther. 


first to propound the undulatory as opposed to the molecular Van Huyghens 

and Nvvton. 
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theory of light, which latter was the then generally ac- 
cepted theory of Newton. Van Hnyghens [ nat 1619, ob. 
1693], took from the analogy of sound in air and waves in 
water the idea of the existence in all space of a highly 
elastic [quasi-solid] fluid, provisionally termed aether, 
and started the now well-known and acceptcv hypothesis 
that light consists of the propagation of wavf^s in this fluid. 
The hypothesis also requires that the vibrating medium 
should possess properties more nearly allied to those of an 
elastic solid than those of a vapour or ga.s. 

These two theories [the undultory and the uiolecularj 
were pretty evenly balanced in scientific and popular 
estimation, until in 1802 Dr. Young, by bis discovery of ihc 
laws of the interference of light, Turned the scan: in 
favour of the undulatory as against the molecular theory 
Twelve years later, Fresnel [ between 1814 and 181 ^|, in ig- 
norance, it is said, of the labours of Young,” demonstrated to 
his countrymen the error of the NeMonian theory of the 
propagation of light by the emission of material particles, 
and ably advocated the undulatory hypothesis.”^- This is, I 
think, all that need be said in poof of a connecting quasi 
solid matter or fluid beyond the atmosphere in which the 
entire solar, system floats, -a fluid sufficiently ponderable 
to resist the passage of comets, and consequently of trans 
mining to us the influences of the moon and stars , 
influences sufficently demonstrated by the phenomena oi 
tides, without going into their influence upon certain 
persons in various conditions of mind and body. 


^ A full nccoiim of ihcilrv >vcii^ of Fresnel cr.nnection 

m.iy I'f fouwl in the Cowpleics d’ Au^nsnn l-rc-nol 

publites par les soir*^ du MiniiUrc de ITnsiriiction I’ubliiire 
(Pans, rS66), At f . 247 of vol. i. of which will I.j fi.iKid Nd. 
XIV., **MeiiUHrc iUi la difTraction dc b lamiere, tonronnv par 
rAcademie dcft Sciences, 1S19,” in width -Mf niuirr* liis nIUviIcs 
and titetr resnliaon llus point are fully set forth. 







“If therefore,” says Daubenay, in one of his speeches 
before the Royal Society,” the direction of a rod of steel hung 
a few feet from the earth can, as has been proved by 
Colonel Sabine, be influenced by the position of a body like 
the moon situated 200,000 miles [ mean distance 238,750 
miles ] from our planet, who can accuse of extravagance the 
belief of the ancient astrologers in the influence of planets 
on the human system?” And if the heavenly bodies can act 
through two hundred and odd thousand miles of that 
connecting fluid or aether, on an inanimate object like a 
piece of steel, why should they not act, and act so strongly 
as to influence our whole lives, on so sensitive, so 
impressionable a substance as that imponderable nerve fluid 
[ vide H 49 J which is our life, our ^nse, our very soul? 

But we are going further than I intended: the astrologers 
who laid down the hard-and-fast rule that our existences are 
directed by the states and positions of the planets at the time 
of our birth, seem to have passed over the influences of 
parentage as being immaterial, and take into no account the 
physical effects of the mental and physiological conditions 
of our progenitors. And again, they err who say that all 
things hereditary are inevitable for the reason that we do not 
choose our o\/n parents, because in a manner they are 
chosen for us: that is to say, our parentage is pre-ordained, 
for it is the inevitable and continual march of events which 
gives us our ancestors, and, as a matter of fact, our parents, 
the time of our birth, and many of the other influences of 
our lives are merely the results of the natural sequence of 
certain already established facts, to the examination of which 
the ancient astrologers devoted their lives with such assidu- 
ity. Turn, if this seems incomprehensible to you, to the 
opening lines of Dugld Stewart’s immortal work :- 
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“ D'JC.ai.d Stewart, ** Outlines of floral Thil'isopiiy,” 6th 
cd., 1S37. 
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*'A1] the different kinds of philosophical inquiry, and all that 
practical knowledge which guides our conduct in life, pre- 
suppose such an established order in the succession of 
events as enables us to form conjectures concerning the 
future from the observation of the past.** Philosophy, 
therefore, aims at ascertaining the established conjunc- 
tions which, in their turn, establish the order of the 


universe; the result of possible combinations of future events 
become known to us by means of those artificial combina- 
tions of present circumstances which are known to us by 
the name of experiments: and as Dugald Stewart, in the same 
work, has remarked:-**Knowledg^ of the laws of nature is to 
be attained only by experiment, for there is no actual con- 
nection between two events which enable us to form an a 


priori reasoning. [ vide H 89 and 90. J 
Herbert Herbert Spencer, in his “Study of Sociology’’ 

Spencer. [Lx)ndon,187], deals very ably and interestingly with this 
point in his chapter [II], entitled, “Is there a Social Sci- 
ence,’* at the end of which he says:- “ In brief, then, the 

The laws of alternative positions are these. On the one hand, if there is 
natural . . • , , o . 

causation. naiural causation throughout the actions of incorpo- 

rated humanity, government and legislation are absurd. Acts 
of Parliament may, as well as not, be made to depend on the 
drawing of lots or the tossing of a coin: or rather, there 


may as well be none at all: social sequences having no ascer- 
tainable order, no effect can be counted upon: everything is 
chaotic. On the otner hand, if there is natural causation, 
then the combination of forces by which every combina- 


** Balzac says on this point : — ''Que certains etres aient le 
pouvoir d'apercevoir Ics fails a venir dans le germe des causes, 
comme le grand inventeur aper^oit une Industrie, une science, dans 
un eft'et naturcl inaper^u du vulgaire ; ce n est plus une de ces 
violcnies exceptions qui font rumeur. e’est TeiTet d’une facidle re- 
connne, etqui serait en quclque sorte le sonnanibulisme de Tesprit. 
Si done cette proposition, sur laquclle re|>osent les differentes 
maniercs de dechifirer Tavenir, semble absurdc, le fait cst la." 
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lion of effects is produced, produces that combiiuition of 
effects in conformity with the laws of the forces. And if so, 
it beha\>€s us to use all diligence in ascertaining what the 
forces are, what are their laws, and what are the ways in 
which they co-operate, ” 

Thus, therefore, it is not in any way absurd to study the 
atmospheric, the meterologic, or, if you will have it so, the * innucoces 
astrologic conditions under which a man is bom, and under 
which his parents have lived, in making a probable forecast 
of the tendencies and even of the events which will signalize 
his life: but in all, and through ali, we must bear in mind 
the thought which Desbanolles has embodied in this striking Desbarroiies 
sentence: >”The influence of the planets is incontestable: but 
what is still more incontestable is the universal and all-pow- 
erful action of a Being supremely pre-eminent, who rules 
and governs the stars, the heavens, the visible and the 
invisible worlds, unlimited space, and the immensity of the 
universe. This Being, whom our dazzled reason cannot con- 
ceive this Being whom our reason adores, but to whom it 
dares not give a name, has been named by mortals-God.”“ ^ ^ 

The astrologic cheiromant lays down as an axiom that |j„^ 

the lines and formations which exist in a hand at the moment 
of birth are purely astral, are produced by the influences of 
planets which have been at work up to that moment, and 
that it is the action of the brain-development which modi- 
fies them afterwards. The physiological cheiromant, on the 
other hand [ and to this opinion I incline myself ], 


“Adrien Dksrakrolles : •* Lcs intUicnees dcs a.'.trcs -oni 
incontcstables ; mais ce qui cst plus incontestable encore, c cit 
Taction universeile ct touiqnii'isantc iTun Oire cininenmieni 
suptfrieur. qui retail Ics astres. lcs cieux. lcs mondes visibles, Ics 
mondes invisibles, les espaces sans homes, riromensite ! Cct 
ctre, que noire raison cblouie ne peut conceeoir, cct Oirc quelle 
adore et auquel elle n'ose donner un nom, les hummes Tunt 
appele Dieu.*’ — ** Les Mysleres de la Main, rivtlu et expliques " 
(Pans, 1859). 
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consideis rather that the tendencies of a man '5 nature are 
the result of his ante-natal and ancestral circumstances, that 
it is these tendencies that mould the formations of his 
hands, and that the events and characteristics of his life may 
be explained and foretold by a careful study of those causes 
[ i.e., those tendencies] based upon experiences which, in 
these cases, do duty for experiments. 

The whole question, therefore, of the astral influ- 
ences, with regard to the science of Cheirosophy, lesolves 
itself into a consideration of the ultimate and proximate 
cause, and my view of the case is this : Let us Grmly 
establish and recognise the proximate cause [/.e., the 
physical condhions and ante-natal circumstances of man], 
before we begin to search for the ultimate cause, [ i.c., the 
forces and influences which have caused those physical 
conditions and ante-natal circumstances ]; let us fully 
understand our physical position, before we soar away 
into speculations [for mere speculations they must be] as 
to our phsychical position; to my mind, the main obstacle to 
the proper elucidation of such problems as these, is nothing 
more or less than the fact that investigators are ever prone 
to attempt to explain psychical problems [which depend 
naturally upon physical ones], before they have thoroughly 
examiried the physical conditions which must lead to that 
explanation. This, then, is my position as regards astrology 
in connection with CLeirosophy : let us clearly understand, 
what is clearly capable of comprehension, before we 
speculate on ultimate causes, concerning which we can, in 
our present condition, and with our present means of infor- 
mation, know little or nothing. Let us wait and study pa- 
tiently ^'La Chiromancie,’’ says Alexandre Dumas fils,” sera 
jour la grmmaire del* organisation humaine.’* 
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We reach now the final, [ and periiaps the most 
important] point of this argument. I wish to coclude as arguments 
briefly as possible [for my arguments have unconsciously 
been extended ] with a few of the considerations connected 
with the actual science of Cheirosophy, which entitle it to 
the most careful and universal study; which fiilly demon- 
strate the value of its indications, and which establish its 
claims to rank as an exact science: my principal difficulty 
will be to confine myself to a statement of the more impor- 
tant points, so as to avoid losing the point of my argument, in 
the diffuseness of its treatment. ^ 

And, firstly, let me deal with that branch of argument. Primary 
which ridicules the idea of seeking in the human hand the propositons. 
indications of the human character. [ vide post HH 78 a and 
96] There are but few people who will disagree with me at 
the outset, if I lay down the proposition, that no two charac- 
ters are absolutely identical, any more than two faces, or two 
methods and manners of speech are so. Bearing this in mind, 
it is interesting and pertinent to note that no pair of hands are 
exactly alike : indeed, we may go further and say that it is 
impossible to find two pairs of ha;ids which do not exhibit 
\ /'v striking and plainly marked differences, both as regards 
their forms and shapes, and as regards the markings found 
therein.'^ 

The Chinese have a system of divination by the exami- 

^ Infinite differ 

nation of the impression left by the ball of the thumb upon a encesThe 

piece of soft wax, or from the oval figure which may be Chinese 

traced from it upon a piece of paper, using the thumb as a 
die, and daubing it with ink. It is a matter of common 
j.ovv ledge that the spiral and convoluted figures, produced 


II y a autant clc divcrsitc ct dc dis<i;mi>lance entre k*? 
iormes des mains, qu’il y cn a cnlrc Ics Pliysionoinies ’ — J. C* 
Lavatkk, “ I.’Art de connailre Iiommcs par la physiotio- 
mie" (Paris, 1806), vol. iii., p. !• 
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by any unlimited number of thumbs, wHl all present some 
difference one Grom another. It is true that, as Aristotle 
says : ** In some animals there is a mutual resemblance in 
all their parts; as, the eye of any one man resembles [ in 
construction] the eye of every other man; for in individuals 
of the same species, each part resembles its correspon- 
dent part, as much as the whole resembles the whole;'*^^ and 
so it is of the hand, i.e., every hand resembles its fellows in 
that [barring the cases of deformities ] it has a thumb, four 
fingers, a palm, and so on; but the composition and formation 
of those parts of the number, differ invariably, and ad i/i/i- 
nitum; and here we have two most pertinent and leading 
facts, that, like as all dispositions are different, so all hands 
are different; and who shall accuse of absurdity the proposi- 
tion, that these two facts may bear a very close relationship to 
one another ? And, as we have seen that the arrangements of 
veins and nerves in a hand very indefinitely [ vide H 38 1 ,may 
not the constitutional [the constructional j variations thereby 
indicated be the first step towards the explanation of 
those differences of character, which trace themselves at 
the point where the actual mechanical arrangement shows 
the greatest variation, and that is-in the hand ? 

From the paw of a dog, you can tell what sort of chase 
he will be most useful for; from the shape of a horse's hoof, 
you can tell his breed, and the kind of work to which he is 
best adapted. Why, therefore, should we not be able to toll 
from the hand of man what arc his principal occupations, 
and the consequent tendencies of bis nature ? To carry this 


” ARisroTLE. nEPI TA Zn.VlITOPIOX, BidV d., K€<p.. d:— 
** 'Ex€» 0^ TWIT fVj-wr kPia piv rdpra to. fwpta Tavra dWrfXoi^.^via 
S' tTipcL T’avrd ra fiiv floei tup fxopiup eVriv. oiop d,p6puwou 
pit Kal o^BdXfiot OMfSpuTTOv pipi xoi 6<pBa\pUj Kai ffapKi (rdpi;, Kal 
Scrip ocToCc’ o^uHwt yip unfwep to 6\op wpAt rd 5\op, irai tup 
unolup iY€i fKacTOP wpSt tpaarop. 








argument a little further, let us remember Sir Charles Sir C. Bell 
Bell’s most interesting disquistion on the identification of 
bones; and his account of how from a chance fragment of The identifica' 
bone the zoologist can re-construct an entire animal, begin- 
ning by its formation and consistency [ whereon vide H 36] 
which betray the habits of the animal; the shapes of the 
jointures, and processes, whereby we learn the use of the 
limb of which it formed part; and thence onward to the 
manner of obtaining nutriment and its nature, from which 
data the entire habits of the animal may be accurately 
ascertained. Why, therefore, should we not be able, as it 
were, to “re-construct” the Man, his habits, and his charac- 
teristic's, from the examination of the HAND, the prime agent 
of his character and of his will? As D’Arentigny says: D Arpentigny 
“What shall we think of the Indian law. Which obliges a son 
to follow, the profession of his father: is it not evident that 
the legislature would have done better in ordaining that 
r\ien whose hands were similar, that is to say, whose instru- 
ments were the same, should devote themselves to the same 
labours ? ” 

Lxt us carry this illustration yet further: a farmer sees 
l urrows in a field; if he is an intelligent man and knows his 
business, he can tell not only that a plough caused them, but 
he can tell what kind of plough and how it was used. In like 
manlier can the Che irosoph is I interpret the meanings, with 
their causes, of the lines, the furrows which are traced upon 
the human hand. By use an organ becomes dcvoloped, by 
non use it becomes feeble and enerv'atcd. [ vide again H 36 ] 

This is a truism, but it is germane to our subject, for from 
the development of the hand we find out what its use has 
bet^^n. 

Now it isconsUintly flungat the student of Cheiroso- 'I'he ” folding’ 
phy that the lines and formations are merely caused 
mechanically by the folding of the hands, and by the use 
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which their owners make of them, and .that the more the 
hands are used, the greater the number of lines which will 
Contradic- be apparent in them; but this is directly contradicted by the 
tions. hands of the labouring classes are, with the 

exception of the principal lines, almost devoid of any 
markings whatsoever, whereas those people whose hands 
have hardly any rough work to do at all [especially those of 
women of leisure, who never work with their hands] arc 
nearly always covered with a perfect network of lines. Not 
using their hands in active employments, the brain devel- 
ops an increased activity of the hands, whereby the lines 
become traced, and has more time to cause its impressions to 
become written on the most sensitive surface that it can find, 
and with which it is the most intimately connected, and 
that is in the Hand. I have often wondered how people who 
cling to the “folding” argument, would account for two facts 
which they seem utterly to ignore. Firstly, what produces 

Lines at which we find at points where no folding ever by 

points of no c? j 

flexion. any possibility can take place in a direction which would 
produce the lines we find at these points? Lines so placed, 
not being produced by any mechanical cause which is imiiK- 
diately apparent to these arguers, must of necessity mean 
something even to them, for it is one of the first rules of 
Ethics, that God and Nature do nothing without a purpose. 
Lines in the NaVura nihil efficiunt frustra, ” And secondly, how 

ir'^nts. do they account for the fact that we find lines traced deeply 
and clearly [more so very often than at a later age] in the 
hands of children at the moment of their birth? 1 have 
seen lines in the hands of a child only a few hours old, 
which have entirely altered within the first few months or 
years of its life; this is a circumstance which is strenu- 
ously put forward by the astrological Cheiromants in 
support of their views, but which, to my mind, is ac- 
counted for in the manner I have described in another 
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place. [ H 65]. Mr. Ebule-Evans has said on this point in the Ei>»ie-Evan 
pages of Su Pauls Magazine [ vol. xiii., p. 332 VTrue, the 
proximate cause of these lines is the various motions of the 
hands; but what gave your hands these particular 

varieties of motion ? Is it not as easy [and much more 
iiatural] for fate to guide the motion of your hand, so that 
its lines, rightly interpreted, shall exactly represent your ca- 
reer, as it would be to stamp these lines in an arbitrary 
position on your chest, as men impression the image of a 
cow on butter ? And yet were the latter done, science 
would have an objection the less to urge ! 

Every type of hand [ vide 1111 155 and 164] has certain 176. 
characteristics which may be altered or modified by Modificaiion of 
forcing it to a labour entirely opposed to the inclination or 
talent of which it, is the indication, but no work can obliter- 
ate, far less alter, the original shape and formations of a 
hand. It is only natural, and indeed it is inevitable that a 
band should betray the occupation of a l>ody or mind, more 
than anything else; this obvious axiom seems to have struck 
Honore de Balzac, when he makes the remarks quoted ih 

1160, p.62. 


There are some who have not the courage utterly to 
deny that Cheirosophy is entitled to rank nn exact science, 
and who compromise by saying that \X is the “ shadow of a 
truth; “ 1 would subinir in reply that from its shadow the 
form of any object may hv ascertain#*d and Ivtermincd in its 
entirety, and that the phrase is had from ;• roniminatory point 
of view, because it places Cheirosophy in the position of an 
interpreting diagram, 'vhich is as it were *hc reflection of 
Nature. 

Again, many of the “half-way” sceptics will say, 
“We can believe in Phrenology and Physiognomy, but not 
in this”, a moment’s reflection will cause us to remcitiber 
and appreciate the circumstance that, as regards physiog- 
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nomy, the expression of the face can be* varied at will, and 
by constant attention the features may be permanently set 
into an entirely misleading expression ; but the hand, no; 
the hand cannot be altered, be the effort to do so ever so 
D* Arpen- Strong. “ For the hand has its physiognomy like the face, 
only, as this particular physiognomy reflects only the im- 
movable basis of the intelligence, it has all the immobility of 
a material symbol. Mirror of the sensations of the soul, of 
the heart, of the senses, and of the spirit, - the physiognomy 
of the face has all the charms of variety; but, as to a certain 
extent, it may be dominated by the will; nothing can guaran- 
tee to us the truth cf its revelations, whilst the hand 
De Balzac P^^^^ves invariably the same expression, whatever it may 
be, of our natural bent;” ® and Balzac, in the work I have 
recently quoted, has been struck by the same thing; for the 
says : — “ We acquire the faculty of imposing silence upon 
our lips, upon our eyes, upon our eyebrows, and upon our 
forehead; the hand docs not dissemble, and no feature is 
ntore expressive than the hand.^^ The hand has a thousand 
ways of being dry, moist, burning, icy, soft, hard, unctuous, 
it palpitates, it perspires, it hardens, it softens. In fact, it 
presents an inexplicable phenomenon that one is 
tempted to name the incarnation of thought. In all 

• D AkrENTiGNY, “ La Science de. !a Main” (laris, 1865), 

P- 94- 

The physic^nomist I.uv;iie», in the work 1 have already 
quoted, Note •*, p, 69 , continues the passage I have there 
noticed by saying “ La mam esl . . v un object de la 
physionomie, un objet d'autant plus significatif. et d’ii-utant plus 
Irappant parce>que la main ne peut pas dissimuler, et que sa 
raobilite le trahit a chaque instant. Je dis qu'elle ne peut pas 
dissimuler, car I'hypocrite W plus rafiinc, le fourbe le plus exerce, 
ne saurait alterer ni la lorme, ni Ics contours, ni les proportions, 
ni les muscles desa main, on ieulcment d’u.ne section de samain ; 
il ne saurait la sousiraiie mx yi vx de Tobseivateur qu'en la 
cachant tout-a- lai^** 
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ages sofceieis have tried to read our destiny in the lines 
which are in no way fantastic or meaningless, and which 
correspond with the principles of the life and of the charac- 
ter.” And we may here call attention to the point, and 1 have 
noticed it in another place [H 108] that the Cheirognomy, 
the shapes of a hand, are very frequently hereditary, whilst 
the lines of the palm become traced by the other and more Heredity of 
exterior influences to which I have already alluded. Then, Cheirognomy. 
as rcf^ards the superiority of phrenology, here again 1 beg 
leave to differ, by calling attention to the points that in that 
science it is very easy to mistake the position of a bump, or to 
ascribe to it an erroneous signification by reason of its dis- 
placement, and that by reason of the gro^^1h of the hair it is 
difficult to put into practice, and indeed, cannot be 
exercised without the consent of the ' .’bjtcl, w^hcreas in 
Cheirosophy the positions of the fonii.Uions are i*^uch mote 
clearly defined, and every displacement of a line or mount 
carries with it its own particular signification, whilst it can 
be put into operation without the consent or even the 
knowledge of the subject of your scrutiny. 

“It is the word ‘absurd’” (says Bal/ac), “which con- ^ 

. . Ridicule. 

denmed steam, which condemns to-day aerial navigation, Biazac. 
which condemned the inventions of gunpowder, of print- 
ing, of spectacles, of engraving, and the .nore recent 
discovery of photography Very well then, if God has 
traced for certain clear-sighted beings the vUsliny and 
character of every man in his physiognomy | taking this word 
to mean the whole expression of the body j. why should not 
the hand resume in itself the whole of the science of physi- 
ognomy, seeing that the hand represents human action in 
its entirety, and its only mode of manifesting itself ? And 
thus we attain to Cheiromancy.” [Comedic Humaine,” 
book V., cap vi. j 
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It must not, however, be thought that I object, in 
the slightest degree, to the scepticism with which the sci- 
ence is frequently received; on the contrary, the sceptic acts 
towards Cheirosophy iit the relation that darkness bears to 
light, !>., it brings it into prominence, and, indeed, is the 
main evidence of its existence; for, as without shadow, 
light could not be proved to exist, so without scepticism the 
truths of Cheirosophy would be lost in the unquestioned 
presence of their evident and eminent reality. 

In all my arguments on this science 1 have 
strenuously endeavoured to avoid that irritation and impa- 
tience which is too oflen the inseparable concomilniii oi 
argument. Along with the irrational hope so conspicuously 
liown by every parly having a new project for the further- 
ance of human welfare, there habitually goes this irrational 
irritation in the presence of stemltruths which negative 
sanguine anticipations. Be it ... some plan for reforming 
men by teaching ; .... anything like calm consideration of 
probabilities as estimated from experience is excluded by this 
eagerness for an immediate result; and, instead of submission 
to the necessities of things, there comes vexation, fell, if 
not expressed, against them, or against those who point them 
out, or against both.**^^ ! have laboured to avoid this fault 
by courting adverse criticism with a thankful appreciation of 
its value. 

Some persons there are who actually look upon the 
science as something wicked and uncanny, averring that it 
is not to be permitted to presumptuous man to read the 
secrets of the Most High. 

That such a line of argument should be taken up by 
even the most narrow-minded sectarians, can only result 
from the evil repute into which the science at one time 
undoubtedly fell, — a state of things which called forth 

" ilEKBF.KT Shencek, ** Study of Sociology ” (London, 1873), 
cLap. vii., “ Ed jlioiial Subjcclive Difficulties." 
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from Ferrand the expostulation, 1 might almost say the 
**Cheiromantiad,** with which 1 have headed the Introduction 
to a former work — This art of Chiromancy hath been so 
strangely infected with superstition deceit, cheating, and (if 
I durst say so), with magic also, that the Canonists, and of 
late years Pope Sixtus Quintus, have been constrained utterly 
to condenm it; so that now no man professeth publicly this 
cheating art, but theeves, rogues, and beggarly rascals, 
which are now everywhere knowne by the name of Bohemi- 
ans, Egyptians, and Caramaras, who have arrived in Europe 
since the year 1417, such as G. Dupreau, Albert Krantz,and 
Polydore Vergil.”"^ 

To those who would say, in the words of the Hiero- 

^ 1183. 

phant in the Zauberflote . [ Act L, Se. xvi.J Legitimacy of 

the inquiry. 

** Wo willst du kuhner Fremdiing bin? 

Was suchst du bier im beibgibum 


1 answer that the Book of Nature is open to all men to 
read, but that Nature imposes the necessity of assiduous study, 
before she will surrender the secrets she has veiled, with 
a not impenetrable cloud of obscurity. If this is not so, why 
has she marked the past, the present, and the future on the 
hands of man, who, if he will devote himself to the study, 
may read them ? Why has she marked indelibly and unal- 
terably upon the hands of the hypocrite his real character, 
which, written on his head or face, he may conceal by the 
growth of his hair, or the distortion of his features ? 


Ed. Hf.RON-Ai.lrn, “ CvkIcx Chiromantia: ’’ (Odd Volumes 
Opuscula : No. VII.). London, 1883. 

'-Jacques Errrand. '* De la Maladie d'Ainour, ou Mclan* 
cholic Erolique (Pans 1623), ch. xxii.. p. 134. En:,^ish trans- 
lation : *• Erotomania ; or, I.ove Mtlanduily " (London, i(>40), 
P- 173- 
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Other theological enemies of the science aver, — by 
what mode of reasoning I know not, — that Cheiiosophy ar- 
gues a disbelief in the existence of a Deity, and of a future 
state; on the contrary, it constantly brings before the student 
the evidences of an all-powerful Agency, and constantly 
directs this thoughts, both to the immediate future, which 
concerns us all so nearly, and to the ultimate future, which 
should concern us still more. As Desbarrolles has said, at 
P.484 of his magnum opus : — They wish to impede the 

progress of Cheiromancy, under the pretext that it is wrong 
to go beyond the limits of natural knowledge; but do not 
spcctach\s, which restore to the sight the vigour of yoiilh, 
trespass beyond the limits of nature ? must they, on that 
account, be proscribed ? and microscopes, which make vis- 
ible the invisible? and telescopes, which reveal the nature of 
the heavens 

1 do not deny that there is a painful side to the 
science : that the knowledge which we obtain is often 
terrible and saddening, betraying the faults and the 
misfortunes of our friends, as well as our own, and often 
dissipating our most fondly-cherished illusions; but who 
dares to deny the inestimable value of the science ? The 
astronomer, in the observatory, predicts a storm, the 
means whereby the sailor’s life may be endangered [not 
his certain death], and the sailor does not embark; a few 
days or hours later the storm supervenes, and the sailor’s life 
is not wasted. So the Cheirosophist predicts a blow by the 
observation of the tendencies which will bring about a 
misfortune; the subject takes steps to escape it, and the 
blow falls harmless. Aristotle spoke truly when he said, 
**Homo sapiens dominabitUr astris” The astronomer warns 
by the promptings of astrology, tne influence of the heav> 
enly bodies upon the earth; the astrological Cheiromant will 

^ Auriem DesBARROLLkis, **Myst^resde UMain.” R^ela- 
tions complies. Suite et Ftp (Paris, 1879). 
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tell us that he also warms by astrology, as the basis of the 
science 1168]; and it is Cheirosophy which, thus based 
upon the highest natural influences, finds out our natural 
tendencies and the influences under which we principally 
are, and enables us to see in ourselves and others the niles 
by which the life, the actions, and the destiny arc governed. 

Cheirosophv. 

And Cheirosophy, thus based upon astrology [if you will« 
have it so,] physiology, and ethics, gives to youth the experi- 
ence and foresight of age, endows all men, who will study 
it, with that prescience which, under the name of intuitive 
faculty, is the cherished possession of so few, and enunciates 
and slovcs the problem of “Know thyself.” 

'TNOei ^EArfON. 

11 ss 

Again, il reveals the natural aptitude of the young jndiciiion in 
mind, points out the walk in life to which it is most youth, 
adapted^-^ it points out the obstacles which beset the life, 
and how to avoid them; it is the pilot, which will, if 
properly consulted and obeyed, take us through the shoals of 
human tendencies; and thus the science once proscribed, but 
now divested of its deceit, its mystery, and its charlatanry, 
shines forth with the radiance of a pure sicence, courting the 
daylight of scientific investigaUon, and the concentrated at- 
tention of all reasoning beings, ^ 

The writer in Sl PauVs Magazine^^^ whom I F.buie-nvans 
have before quoted, remarks in connection with this arguments. 

'a <1 combien est petit le nombre des jeunes gens auxquels 
il arrive d’etre divines assez a temps pour etre bien diriges i et 
combien aussi esc petit le nombre des precepteursquiconscnteni, 
abdiquant tout systeme exclusif, a adopter un sysieme a part 
pour chaque genie a part. Ce ne serait pas trop attendre de la 
sollicitude d'un pere, mais cct effort [et il faudrait le ranger 
parmi les plus genereux] sera toujours au-dessus de la sollicitude 
venalcd’un elranger.** — D’A rpentjgnv. 

A. EauLE-EvANSy Sin fauTs voL xiii., p. 332, 

** Chiromancy.'* 
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science: — *it is as unscientific to g 9 uge the credibility of 
moral phenomena by physical tests as it would be to attempt 
to demonstrate physical phenomena by arguments drawn 
from the region of moral speculation.... the logical lesson 
to be learnt from this is. Study them more closely, and 
endeavour to get at their explanation: the scientific 
conclusion actually drawn is, We cannot explain them, 
ergo they are all humbug! 1 venture to say that this conclu- 
sion will satisfy those alone who hav^ never studied the 
history of science, and who are, theiefore, not aware that 
every addition to our knowledge has been made in the teeth 
of scientific opposition.” It seems to me to be a very easily 
conceivable thing to realize that all these indications are 
Currents ot brought about by what we may call, for the sake of 
impression. definition,”Currents of Impression,” by the agency of the 
highly sensitive nerve fluid to which I have referred at 
length, which comes directly from the brain, and is amassed 
in the greatest qauantity in the palm of the hand. Now, this 
constant passing action of a fluid endued with this great 
power must of necessity act upon the delicate tissues in 
which it works, just as the continued drop of water, or the 
constantly recurring footstep wears away the hardest gran- 
ite: and, knowing that this powerful agency is incessantly at 
work in the exquisitely sensitive palm of the hand, which is 
(as my whole argument has continued to show) the most 
important auxiliary of the sense of touch, is it rational to 
say that the lines there found are the result of ‘^accident,” 
and that Omnipotent Nature (which “does nothing in vain”) 
does not direct or control the clearly designated features of 
her most sensitive org 9 n? 

188 It is often considered the leading argument on 

PircdictioiL charlatanry of the science, that the Cheirosophist 

claims to predict a future malady, and even the time of the 
death of the sulqect whose hand he holds in his own: but a 


4 - 


an 
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moment’s rational thought will brn\g the convicrtion that this 
is ho charlatanry or empty aiTog^tion of power. It must be^ 
acknowledged that in every system there must lurk the 


germ of the disease which will ultimately supervene, and 
which may prove fatal: at a greater or less distance of time 
possible, but still there it exists, and, as it is destined to play 
so important a role in the history of one’s life, the Omnis- 
cient Soul must be aware of it, though its knowledge may be 
unconscious, or rather, 1 would prefer to say, supra-con- 
scious: and imperceptibly this knowledge becomes more 
and more strongly developed till the malady supervenes, 
and passes away, leaving its trace behind, or, carrying us to 
that bourne whence no traveller returns: and^ as of a line 
which is destined to appear, the root must necessarily exist 
already in the hand, it is the study of the Cheirosophist to 
discover that root, and predict the time of its full develop- 
ment and its probable effects. Who shall deny the presump- 
tion that the germs of a future disease produce certain effects 
upon the nerve fluid which direct the manner in which it 
works in the arrangement of the tactile corpuscles [vide il 47] 
to produce the lines in our hands? 

That the tendencies of our natures combined with 
other circumstances of our lives, shown by the examina- 
tion, of our hands, are such as will lead, if uncheckedy to 
certain specified results: that th^e things are, there is no 
possibility of denial, and it is the duty of the Cheiromant to 
point out those ends to which he sees an existence tending: 
but be it most distinctly understood (and on this I cannot 
lay too much stress) that the science of Cheirosophy never 
pretends to say, “What is written shall be,** only this, that it 
possesses the power of warning us of events which, unless 
controlled, will come to pass, to the that, the warning being 
given and accepted, the subject under examination may so 
bridle himself as to obviate the results [if bad] which will in 


Germs of dis- 
eases. 


“Line- roots.” 


S89. 

Tendencies 
which lead to 
results. 


Non-fatalism 
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all probability supervene if permitted so to do.^^ Thus the 
Cheirosophist can say with Demosthenes: — ^'Tou need not 
Demosthenes pry into the future: but assure yourselves it will be 
on the future. unless you attend to your duty, and are willing to 

act as becomes you.’*''^ 

The whole question of prediction turns, as will be 
As to the seen, on this question of the doctrine which lays down the 
future. proposition that the future is the result of the present, and 
that the result of present circumstances (t.e.,the future) may 
be foreseen by minds specially trained to the minute 
analysis that this requires. It turns also on the question 
whether the future exists or not, that is to say, does ‘*the 
middle of next week** exist at this moment, or does it only 
come into actual existence as the time comes round: if it 
does not exist (i.e., if we could be suddenly projected ‘*into 
the middle of next week,” and were to find chaos, nothing 
(if such a state is remotely conceivable), then it is simply 
manufactured by present events, and is at the present mo- 
ment in the process of manufacture,and the task of the seer 


Ital/ac on lliis |X)iiU says ;— ** Kcmarquci quc prcdirc Ics 
gros Ovcncmcnts dc Tavcnir n'csl j^as \>our Ic voyanl un lour dc 
forrc plus extraordinaire que celui de deviner Ic passe. Lc 
passe, I'avcnir sonl cgaknieiit impossibles a savoir, dans Ic 
systemc des incr^lutes. Si Ics evenemenis accomplis ont laissc 
dcs traces, ii est vraisemhlable d'imaginer qut Us ofhtafttuts •'* 
venir put Uurs ntd/tes [v. sup.], Dcs qu’un discur de bonm 
avcntUTC vous explique minuvieusement les fails connus de voub 
seal dans votre vie anterieure, il peut vous dire les evenemenis 
que produiront les causes existantes. Dans le monde naturel les 
memes effets s*y doivent retrouver avec les diflerences propres a 
leurs divers milieux.” 

” “ 0 «) 7ip drra wot' torai dei OKOwety, dXX’ Sri 0aDX* fitf 
wpoaixyr^i roil wpdyfuusi^ rbv rour jcat rA wpoa^Korra .x’occiv 

ie{knT\ IC €i«bo4.”-AHM02;eEX0T2: KATA ♦lAinnOT. A'. 
And again : Eurt roiouo rvis el rdr* waptSwra 

otowTOi twtidao iptniiouatj rl ovr XPV noulo; off tyiif r 6 
luai6raror wal dXifSioraTor rovro dwvMptwoi/Mai raOra my routf 
AevrtvMirf.— HEPl TOX EN ZEPZOXHZO (38). 
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is gieatly simplified, for he can so direct present 
circumstances as to evolve a certain future: but if, as is more 
likely the case, the future is pre-existent as the flight of 
swallows, the variations of the barometer, and the premoni- 
tory symptoms of disease would indicate, the task of the 
cheirosophist becomes more complicated, for whatever shall 
be, now is : and it is his apparently marvellous task to raise a 
powerful presumption of its exact nature. "Our thoughts,” 
says Professor Owen,” are free to soar as far as any legiti- 
mate aitalogy may seem to guide' them rightly in the bound- 
less ocean of unknown truth!” 

It is in dealing with future events and their tradi- 191 . 
tional signs that the Cheirosophist finds the greatest diffi- Traditional 
culty and room for the greatest doubt Thus, in the case of 
sudden deaths and unforeseen calamities, we cannot satis- 
factorily account for the signs which predict them: but it is 
a fact that certain traditioiml signs are accepted by the 
schools of Cheiroscqihy to indicate certain unforeseen 
occurrences, and until they shall fail to predict correctly, 
we must accept them and retain them, but use them and cite 
them warily and discreetly. Cardan remarked that of forty- cardan, 
five per^ns to whom Barthelemy Codes had predicted Codes, 
a sudden death, only two failed to fulfil his prediction. 

M. Desbarrolles, in the introduction to the 15th edition of 
his work already cited, [note ^ , p. 67] says on this {k)int: — “I 
warn the reader that of the ancient Cheiromancy, and par- 
ticularly of the prophetic nonsense of the sixteenth century. 


" Professor Sir RiaiARD Owen. Op, cit., p. 83. 

• BARTHOLOMiEUS CoCLES,j Chyr<ftnanlic ac Physiognomie 
Anastasis,” etc,, 1503, fol. Barlholomaei Coclilis ‘‘Physiogno- 
mi* et Chiromantix compendium'* (Argcnlorali) 1533 [l534* 
1 $54, and 1555]. “Le Compendion ct brief enseignment de 
Physiognomie el Chiromidicie *’ de B. Codes (Paris, 1 55®)* 
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I have only retained certain signs which, repeated by all 
authorities, deserved some consideration: I have found them 
to be correct, and I have adopted them: but I must add that 
since the first edition of my book [now some ten years 
since] 1 have not found, in the innumerable applications I 
have made of them, a single instance in which I could 
recognize their exactness/* And, in his larger and later 
work, he continues, It is good to seek for the meanings 
of popular traditions: there is always evidence of a some- 
thing which has preserved the idea from oblivion. Grood sense 
is often hidden beneath the cloaik of folly, and the people 
gather them together: but adepts should apply themselves to 
the separation of the nuggets from the dross.’* M. Ic 
Capitained’ Arpentigny has an almost parallel passage in 
his work, La Science de la Main,*’ and so it must be with 
us.. In the following pages 1 have carefully excluded every 
indication of which I have not, by my own repeated experi- 
ences, recognized the reliability: it is only after experience 
that the Cheirosophic student will be able to decipher these 
apparently inexplicable signs. It is in this manner that 
Cheiromancy has survived all the other so-called “arts of 
divination”: many of the older Cheiromants turned their 
attention to other occult sciences, but their works on 
Cheiromancy are the only ones which command attention 
at the present day. 

The time has come when the science which aim at 
reading the character of man from the indications of his body 
have become the objects of assiduous and scientific study, 
and of carefully directed research. At the end of the last 
century Johann Casper Lavater published to the world the 

" Thus Codes and Tricasso l:oih wrote works on Geomancy, 
or the practice of divination by the chance coincidences of obiccls. 
viz. T ricasso da Cesari, “Geomamia di Pietro d* .Abano 
iiuovamente iradottata per il Tricasso Maniaano ** (Curlio Troia- 
lo di Navo) 1542 ; and Bartuelemv Cocles, Ceomontia 
nuovissimamente tradotfa ** (Venice, 1550). 
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results of his investigations in Physiognomy showing how 
the propensities and inclinations of man are written in the 
features of his fact, and FJ. Gall and his pupil Dr. 

Spurzheim, following in his footsteps, devoted their labours 
to the study of phrenology or craniology, with the result of 
presenting to succeeding generations of savants their well- 
known treatises on the subject they had studied to such good 
effect.®' These two science of physiognomy and phrenology, 
having thus been established on a Him basis, it was only 
natural that the claiiivs of the Hand should receive as much 
attention as those of the Face and Head,®- in a word, that 
Cheirosophy should be lifted out of the slugh of fanatical 
mysticism into which it had fallen, should be freed from the 

Purification of 

clouds of superstition and of charlatanry, which hid the the science, 
nugget of pure gold amid the amalgam of baser metal and 

f. C, I.AVATP.u, ‘‘ 7.\ir 

I'.cfimlcrnn!' «lcr Men' chcnkcnnii'.iss un«l .Men 

1775 4 vols.. tto. 'I'twinLiicd into /-Wnen : ■ I . :us 

siir la Jolincs a fairc coniK»ilic I’iionunc ct ;i le 

fairc aimer ” (irniliiii cn l''r;\»>cais par Matlanie <ie !a I ito t.i M M. 

Cailbril et Henri Isenlncr) (l.a Have. i7Sl-7:iorl 4 vn.s.. 

4to; And into /hv^iish: " l iss.ayson I'liysio^nomy designed to pro- 
mote the knowledge ami ;l)c love ol mankind ’’ (iranslaicd fiom llie 
Trench, l»y If. Hunter. D.U.). 17 ^^ 9 * 00 , d * 

T- J. Gai.I., ■* Anatomic et Physiologic liu systeme nerveux 
cn general, etdu cerveaii cn pariiculier, avee dc>. observations ; ur 
la posbibilde de reconnaitrQ les plusieuis di>po,sition.s inieilee- 
luelles cl morales de rhomme el dcs animaux par la co.illguraiion 
de leurs teles ’ (Paris, 1809*11-18-19), 4 vols.. 410. piaies in Ml ; 
ami " Sur les fonclions liu cerveau et sur ceile de cluicnne de ses 
parlies, avee dcs observations .sur la possibilite de reconiiaiire Ils 
instincts, les ])ciichaps. etc. . . . dcs homines cldcs aiiimaiix par 
la contiguiaiion de leur cerveau et de leur lete ’’ (Pans, 1S22-5), 

6 vols., 8vo. 

La main est. aussi hien que les aulres meml)res dii corps 
iin objet de Ja physiononiie.” ” L’Art de Connailre le-t Honmicj 
par la Physionomie par Gaspard Lavai kr. Xouvelle ediiion 
par M. Moreau. (Paris, 1S06), 5 vols., 410 (vol. iii., p. i). 
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should claim its right to rank as a science worthy the 
considerationof high intellects, and the unbiassed judgment 
of men capable of expressing a sterling opinion. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the student of Cheirosophy to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff, and from the superabundant literature 
of the subject, from practical e]q>erience,and from 
personal observation, to deduce the scientific bases of the 
art of Cheirosophy: and to account for the fact that in the 
formations of, and in the signs visible in, the human hand 
an expert Cheiromant sees revealed the past life and present 
circumstances of the possessor of that hand, the tendencies 
of his nature and the future to which those tendencies, if 
unchecked, will lead him. 

1193 . 

Arguments in 'Hie arguments which may be adduced in favour 

favour of the' of the Study of the subject, are the same as may be 
stuctv ' 

brought forward in support of almost any science which 
may be stigmatised — not as occult — but as super-physical: 
and they may be found in most works which deal with psy- 
Roden Noel, chic phenomena. They have never, perhaps, been more clearly 
stated by anyone than by the Hon.. Roden Noel,^^ who states 
fairly categorically most of the methods of reasoning 
which will lead to a just appreciation of these studies. He 
Conviction. leading fact that, though many people feel 

the truth of what he calls spiritual laws, their brains 
suggest difficulties which they find it impossible to get over. 
Trickery. ^ propos of the investigation of trickery and the like 
agencies, which have always stood in the way of such study, 
he very pertinently remarks that one’s own evidence ought 
not to be relied upon, unless one is accustomed to this 
species of investigation: but that we ou^t not to be relied 
Authorities, upon, unless one is accustomed to this species of investiga- 
tion: but that we oug^t to rely upon the experiences of such 
leading men as Crookes, Barrett, Varley, andZollner, whose 

“ Roden Noel, •• Philosophy of Immortality ** (London, 
rSSa). 
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inv^tigations, in which he was assisted by his colleagues 
Weber, Scheibner, and Fechner, afford a marvellous table 
of statistics for the student.®^ It is, however, of no real use to Registration of 
keep continually registering striking instances of the relia- 
bility of a science such as cheirosophy as shown by 
individual cases: the registration of such cases only proves 
the fact of their existence (which needs no support, their 
very existence affording their own proof], without explain- 
ing, in any way, the principles which lead to the existence of 
the fact: it is the principles which we ought, and which I 
have endeavoured in this argument to establish. Still, it is a 
leading axiom of research that new truths have ever to run 
the gauntlet between ridicule and persecution [vide H H 71 
and 78*] and discoverers are always regarded as foolish or 
fraudulent, until the absolute certainty of their discoveries 
has been established. 

“Religion,” says the scholiast, “has been given to 194. 
men by revelation,” and it has been the mental activity of the 
founders of religion which has caused it to take its acknowl- 
edged place: why, therefore, should we keep the principia 
of a new study (eclectic though it may be) bound hand and 
foot in the swaddling clothes of mental stagnation. Many 
there are who refuse to exert their brains on the behalf of 
eclectic science, who refuse to do the simplest things to test 
the truth of the dicta which they contemn. Are not such 
people like unto Naaman the Syrian, who “was wroth and 
went away” when he was commanded to do a simple thing, 
to demonstrate the power of the God of the Prophet 
Elisha? The whole history of science is a record of great 
discoveries,arising from trivially simple circumstances: let 
us instance the kettle-lid, and the falling apple and the 
copper hook which led James Watt, Isaac Newton, and 

^ A summary of the labours of Zbilacr may lie found in C. C. 

Massey’s ** Transcendental Physics ” (London. iSSoi 
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Galvani to the discovery of steamj the laws of gravitation, 
and of galvanism.^ 

We must remember that chemistry and astronomy 
had both their origin in pursuits which were looked upon as 
evil and occult sciences, and we may, I think, safely say 
with Honore de Balzac "In the present day so many estab- 
lished and authentic facts have been developed from occult 
sciences, that one day these sciences (i.c., those of so- 
caled divination) will be professed as nowadays men profess 
chemistry and astronomy!”^* 

"The self-complacent stolidity of lazy incredu- 
lity,” says Noe],”is invincible,” and this is epigrammati- 
cally true: the jeers of ignorant sceptics remind me always 
of the objectionable youth in the gallery at the play house, 
who, disapproving (he knows not why) of the perform- 
ance, or not understanding the pabulum otTered upon the 
stag^ to his debilitated intellect, finds expression for his 
feelings in profanity and "cat-calls.” The laughter of people 
who have not given to this science a moment’s rational 
thought, is to me as reasonable as if persons who have been 
bom blind were to laugh at people who have that gift of 
sight of which they know nothing: the keen-sighted 

person only pities the blind man, and in like manner ? 

how much less cause still would the blind man have to 
laugh if his blindness resulted only from his own laziness 
which refused to see. Of course, a great factor in the 
ridicule and abuse with which the science '^meets is the 


Incapacity of which exists in a majority of minds to grasp the 

comprehend, complex combinations of a science so deep as Cheirosophy. 
R Spencer’s ^ pcrf^ct illustration of this is Herbert Spencer’s old gentle- 
iiiustratioD. man, who expresses authoritatively his disapproval of classi- 


*** Some most interesting notes on llieiSe points may be found 
ill Sir Lyon Playfair’s ** Speech on the second reading of Mr. 
Reed's BiU for the total suppression of scientific experiments upon, 
aninuds** (London, 188 j), subsei|uentty printed in pamphlet ibnp< 
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cal music and preference for airs of the ‘^Polly, put the 
kettle on” and ‘^Johnny comes marching home” order, and 
whose mental state Herbert Spencer thus sums up: — ^On 
contemplating his mental state, you see that, along with ab- 
sence of ability to grasp complex combinations, there goes no 
consciousness of the absence: there is no suspicion that such 
con^lex combinations exist, and that other persons have 
faculties for appreciating them.” 

"If one could account for the thing!” says the seep- | 
tic, and yet how many things he accepts that he cannot Unnecessary 
account for. Take, for instance, the every-day "phenome- ®^P**“®**®“*- 
non” of speech. He can examine by acoustics the vibra- 
tions of the air, he can examine by anatomy the tympanum 
of the ear and the otolithes, and by histology the auditory 
nerves, and the brain: but the minutest examination will 
not account for the sensation of sound which results in the 
production of /a/fgt4agc. Let him examine all his nerves, he 
wil find them to all appearances identical with one another: 
yet how can he account for the absolutely different func- 
tions which the nerves perform, the differentiated actions of 
the sensory, the motor, the visual, the auscultatory, and 
the olfactory nerves, and of those which produce the sensa- 
tion of taste? The phenomena caimot, by modem sciences, 
be accounted for, they ure, they simply ARE. So with the 
indications of the hand. ^Only a moiety of science,” says 
Herbert Spencer,” is exact science:oiily phenomena of certain 
orders have had their relations expressed quantitatively as 
well as qualitatively. Of the remaining orders there are 
some produced by factors so numerous and so hard to 
measure, that to develop our knowledge of their 
relations into the quantitative form will be extremely 

• Herbert Spencer, “ Study ol Sociology” (London, 1873), 

chap, vi., ** IptcUeclual subjective difficulties,” 
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difficult, if not inqpossible.^ But these orders of phenom- 
ena are not, therefore, excluded from the conception of 
science. In geology, in biology, in psychology, most of the 
provisions are qualitative only: and where they are quantita- 
tive, their quantitativeness, never quite definite, is mostly 
very indefinite. Nevertheless, we unhesitatingly class these 
provisions as scientific.” The above arguments point to 
what I think my some day be the line of reasoning which 
will lead to the physiological explanation of Cheirosophy: 
but, even if the indications cannot be accounted for, it does 
not alter the fact that they absolutely are . 

The MATERIALISM of the age stands in our 
way; the materialism which seeks to **account for” every- 
thing, and which commences the process by doubting 
everything: the materialism which bids fair to lead us to 
doubt the existence of mind, of soul, of everything. **Of all 
the truths we know** says Dugald Stewart, ^ **the existence 
of the mind is the most certain. Even the system of Berkeley 
concerning the non-existence of matter is far more conceiv- 
able than that nothing but matter exists in the universe.” 
And this same thought has been expressed by Francis Ba- 
con, who com^nces his essay "Of Atheis” (1612) thus: — 
"1 had rather believe all the fables of the 'Legend’ and the 
'Talmud’ and the 'Alcoran,’ than that this universal frame is 
without a mind.” 1 have had it hurled at me, in defence of 
materialist views, that electricity and steam are the outcomes 
of nineteenth-century, materialism: but I have also heard it 
very ably debated that these very forces are ruining us by 
the facilities they afford for living at a headlong pace, that is 


” Herbert Spencer, Op. cit., caap. ii., p. 45. 

* Dugald Stewart, ** Elements of the PUlosophy of the 
Human Mind ” (London, 3 toIs, 410, 1792, 1814, and 1827). 
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rapidly whirling us towards a vortex of over-civilized annihi- 
lation. 


The dispute as to whether this science is **genuine’* ^ 99. 

or not is simply a scandal. As I have said in another place,** the ^ienc^^ 
‘*If this our science is a monstrous piece of assurance, of 
charlatanry, and of deceit, or if, at best, it is only a 
metaphysical amusement of a few minds, greedy of the 
marvellous and mystic, it cannot fail to be, in its very 
nature, repugnant to the soul of every thinker worthy the 
name, and of every student with remotest inclination 
towards a love of the innately true. But, if, on the other 
hand, it possesses, as it must appear to do to any mind 
capable of an analysis of the study, the attributes I have 
claimed for it above, does it not deserve to rank as one of the 
highest and purest sciences which it has been vouchsafed to 
man to place himself in a position to comprehend ?*' 

“It has been going on for so long, this old sci- n too. 
ence,” you say. Yes, it has indeed: but who shall say that 
it has not progressed? Is It not progressing? The world of 
thought laughs considerably less than it formerly did at this 
science, which it used to class with the other mystic or 
occult arts which cannot produce for their support one 
single proof or hypothesis, here Cheirosophy can produce a 
thousand. The philosopher is not nearly so certain in his 
condemnations as he was formeriy: the march of enlighten- 
ment and the love of progress have carried with them the 
noise of this Science of the Hand, till it has been so power- 
fully represented that the world is commencing to stand 
still, to let the science assert itself for what it is worth, 
and then to laud or damn it, as the case may be: is com- 
mencing to turn its attention towards the investigation of 

• ** Codex Chiromantiae," Codicillus, L (London), Odd 

Volumes Opuscula, No. VII., 1883, p. 46. 
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this science which is rising to the top of the crucible of 
knowledge, whence its dross and foreign impurities are pass- 
ing away, volatilzed by the blast-furnace of Common Sense. 

There is also an astounding tendency among 
sceptics to declare, if they can find nothing else in the way 
of objection, that the ‘‘subject” is “in the swim,” and 
agrees with the Cheirosophist so as to produce an effect 
upon a credulous audience.^ Such ignorant incredulity as 
this is beneath our notice: but scientific and rational 
scepticism is the most valuable factor in the establishment 
of the science, for it shows us where our case requires 
strengthening, and by its reasonable counter-hypotheses shows 
us where we can strengthen the line of argument, which thus 
becomes every day stronger and stronger, est ah haste 
doceri! 

Again, it is a common thing for me to hear people 
say that this is a subject unworthy the attention of scientific 
men on account of its triviality. Unfortunately the opinion 
expressed in Bacon’s essay “Of Superstition,” viz: — 
“The master of superstition is the people, and in all 
superstition wise men follow fools, and arguments are fitted 
to practise in a reverse order,” was painfully correct one, and 
its truth is evident even to-day. Wise men wil not, as a 
rule, take the trouble to investigate even so pertinent a 

• WTien Dr. Esdaile made his now celebrated experiments 
and investigations in mesmerism as an anaesthetic in the Calcutta 
hospital, cutting out tumours, amputating limbs, and performing 
terrible operations on patients who had merely been thrown into 
an h)-pnocic trance, without the administration of any other 
aiia.siljetic, there were not wanting persons who stated that the 
p.'itienis /lad been bribed not to scream under the agonies that they 
suffered, A full account of these most fascinatingly interesting 
experiences may be found in Dr. Esdailc's works, “ Mesmerism in 
India, and its practical application in Surgery and Medicine" 
(London, and *'The Introduction of Mesmerism (with 

tiie sanction of Government} into the Hospitals of India'’ 
London, 2nd edition, 
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matter as Cheirosophy, and what can be more mistaken 
than this neglect? Once allow that the claims of the 
science are genuine, and we have before us a science of 
the most astounding importance to humanity: let it, therc> 
fore, be investigated, and if investigation proves that the 
science is chimaerical, the time which will have been 
thus employed will not have been wasted , but will have« 
been most profitably spent in the timely suppression of a 
vast and degrading illusion. ^ iq 3 

We know, all of us, by bitter experience, that reli- Narrow- 
gion, and even on occasion science, will denounce and 
deny not only theories, but even facts, when they are religion and 
opposed to them. (Thus, for instance, at the end of the last saencc. 
century, it was firmly denied that aerolites fell, or could 
fall, from the sky, and the idea was utterly ridiculed.) The 
term “scientific impossibility” is loo often nothing more or 
Ics than synonym for “reasonable improbability.” A writer 
in the Allgemenine Zeitiing, in March 1884, summed up 
these points with much conciseness, pointing out the counter- 
danger that once people begin to be convined they are pain- 
fully apt to take everything and anything upon trust: he sums 
.up his discourse by saying: — “ In our opinion, superstition 
will only come to an end when exact science will take the 
trouble to examine, without prejudice, the facts it has hitherto 
distinctly denied: that is to say, when it will approach them 
with the admission that things are not necessarily untrue, 

because they are unexplained.” 

— H 104. 

The cause of psychological ignorance are prmci- onsiacicsof 

pally these: the imperfections of language, which prevent ihe study, 
people from explaining and defining what they really 
mean: the tendency to grasp general principles without 
studying particular facts the extreme difficulty we experi- 
ence in getting at any accurate description of mental 
conditions; the prejudices which arise from reverence for 
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great opposing authorities and local traditions; and a deeply 
rooted penchant to run after, and, so to speak, to ^swallow 
whole” any opinions, etc., which may be in their very nature 
singular or paradoxical, a readiness to believe 
improbabilities, like that of the Levantine family, v/ho in- 
sisted on believing that ""The Arabian Nights” were true his- 
tories.^ 


Now I have done. Experto crede ! “I have said all 
that I think necessary, and trust you will adopt that course 
which is best for the community and for yourselves.^’” Be- 
lieve, I pray you, intelligent reader, that the science I have 
done my best to place before you, in its highest state of 
development, in the following pages, and which 1 have 
endeavoured to explain and prepare you for in the forego- 
ing argument, is no idle pastime, is no frivolous passe- 
temps, is no exercise of assurance; but that this little work is 
a simple manual towards the interpretation of one of the 
pages of the greater Book of Nature; and that, seeing 
yourself as no one else sees you, and understanding the 
characters of those anu>ng whom your lot in life is cast, you 
may, in promoting the welfare of the individual, be ad- 
vancing the welfare of the community; and that you may 
appreciate the privileges, with a due regard for the respon- 
sibilities of the Cheirosophist. 


July tyA, 1S85. 


• Bayle St. John, ‘‘Two Yean’ Residence in a Levantine 
Family ** (London, 1850). 

- AEMOSeENOrX OATNOIAKOXT’ (36). XerSor cf/mica t 
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SECTION I 

CHEIROGNOMY; OR, THE SHAPES OF THE 
HANDS. 

*11 oftir anraMfffic ovrw rh It 

lArjrXM' hiyftf vimic 

AllMOSeENOYS KATA ♦lAinilOY A'. 

FOREWORD. — It is usual to divide the science of Cheiroso- ^ 

The two 

phy into two principal sections: Cheirognomy, or the branches of 
science of interpreting the characters and instincts of men Cheirosophy. 
from the outward formations and aspects of their hands; and 
Cheiromancy, or the science of reading the characters and 
instincts of men, their actions and habits, and the events of 
their past, present, and future lives, in the lines and forma- 
tions of the palms of their hands. Though, as will be seen 
anon, the line of demarcation which has been drawn be- 
tween these two branches of the science is not only false in 
principle but misleading in practice, [for, as will be seen in 
the following pages, the two sections are inextricably 
intermingled, and cannot be separated if accuracy of result is 
aimed at,] it is still convenient to preserve the semblance 
of separation, so that the student may master .the principal 
of cheirognomy before he begins to apply it to the interpre- 
tation and elucidation of the more intricate rules of 
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results of the external and internal influences, such as the 
astral and cerebro-nervous fluids to which I have adverted 
at length in the Introductory Argument. 

Cheirognomically speaking, hands are divided into 
seven classes or types, each of whidi will in due course 
receive ca refill attention; firstly, however, it is necessary to^ 
consider the interpretation of the many general features of a 
hand, which carry with them their own signiGcations, to 
whatever type that had may belong. 
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CONCERNING THE rfAND IN GENERAL AND THE 
INDICAnONS AFFORDED BY THE ASPECTS AND 
CONDITIONS OF ITS VARIOUS PARTS IN 
PARTICULAR. 

f no. 

The Seven To whatever type a hand may belong, there are certain 
Types. aspects and formations of its constituent parts which materi- 
ally affect the tendencies indicated by The development 
of that particular type, and these aspects and conditions 
must be carefully considered in the preliminary examination 
of that hand. Such are the developments and formations oi 
the plam, the Fingers, the joints, the thumb, the relative size 
and proportions of the whole hand and of its constitutent 
parts, all of which matters must be observed carefully, to 
arrive at the true influence of the developed, or mainly 
developed, type; and to explain the indications is the aim of 
the present sub-section. 

THE PALM. § i. The Palm of the Hand. 

f 111. In the first place, you will notice the formation and the 

Its indicatioiis. physiological conditions of the palm. In it arc found the 
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physical attributes of the character and the intensity with 
which they are developed . ^ 112 . 

If the palm is thin, skinny, and narrow, it Thin and narrow, 
indicates timidity, a feeble mind, narrowness and paucity 
of intellect, and a want of depth of character, energy, and 
moral force.^^ 

Wcll-proporti- 

If on the other hand, it is in perfect proportion with the ooed 
fingers, the thumb, and the rest of the body, firm withoift 
being hard, elastic without approaching to flabbiness, the 
mind thereby indicated is evenly balanced, ready to 
accept impressions, appreciative, intelligent, and capable 
of sustaining and directing the promptings of the instinct. Over-developed 
If, however, this last hand is too highly developed, and its 
proportions are too strongly accentuated, and its propor^ 
tions are too strongly accentuated, the exaggeration of 
these qualities tends to produce over-confidence, selfish- 
ness, and sensuality; whilst if, going a step farther, the hand Hardness, 
joias to these highly-developed proportions a hardness and 
resistance to the touch, and the palm is longer than the 
fingers, the character tends towards brutality of instinct, and 
a low grade of intelligency is betrayed by the animality of 
the ideas. [It will be noted infra [H 265] that these last 
characteristics are those par excellence of the elimentary 
type.] 1 114. 

A hollow deep palm denotes almost invariably misfor- P®**®- 

tune, loss of money, misery, and danger of failure in enter- 
prise. [It will be seen infra that this is caused by a defec- 
tion of the Plain of Mars {vide f 380, and p. 217 ), and is 
a sign of ill luck even when the rest of the hand is favour- 

mis. 

The palm, therefore, must be absolutely normal. Necessity of 
and naturally proportioned to the rest of the hand «»nnai condirton. 
( L e. to the thumb and fingers) and thus to the rest of the 
body. ^ In any other case its indications will be found to 
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modify those of the rest of the hand, to the considention of 
which we can now turn. 

Any excess in tl|e formation of any part of the hand is 
bad, denoting disorder and demoralization of the qualities 
indicated by the fotmation which is in excess, and this is 
the more infallible [as will be seen] if the phalanx of the 
thumb, wherein are seated the indications of the will^ be 
long. 

5 2. TheJoints of the Fingers. 

Looking at the fingers of the whole world, they 
divide themselves, cheirognomically speaking, into two great 
classes : (a) Fingers which are knotted, and (P) fingers 
which are smooth; that is to say, (a) those in which the joints 
are so developd as to cause a perceptible ‘‘bulge” where 
they occur between the phalanges of the fingers, and (P) 
those in which the joints are so little pronounced as to be 
imperceptible at first sight; and the former class divides 
itself again into two sulxrlasses : (a I) those fingers which 
have both joints developed, and (a 2) those which have but 
one. 

Development of the joints of the Gngers indicates thou^t 
and order, which are greater or less in their influence on the 
life, according as one or both joints are to a greater or less 
degree prominent. 

If the first joint [ Le. , that which cormects the first (or 
nailed) phalanx and the second (or middle) phalanx] is devel- 
oped, accentuating the junction of the first and second ph- 
alanges of the fingers, it indicates a method and reason in 
the ideas, a well-ordered mind, and a neat administrative 
dispositon. The development of this joint, if the phalanx of 
** Thb it also OTe of the rules laid down by Aristotle in ^1* 
treatise on Pbjsiog;noniy : WXlOrNOMIKA, Ki^. V : AciXo9 
htrral xol lULKpai 

** Paln^ tnmeau et digitis impar indicat in manu foemioie . 
ct pcricniosam ludnam. 
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will [on the thumb] is long, is gene^l)^ iiif^ldrtivi of re- 
markable intelligence ; but if the phahinx^bf will ^h6rt, this 
development of the first joint often i)dfays^x6ess of ill- 
directed reasoning, tending to paradbibii'tfemi ^and this i^ 
more certainly the case [as will be secn*’i^^d,*'^l "5S3) the 
Line of the Head decline upon the Mb^ht of ttie Moon knd 
the fingers are pointed.^ When the Motint of Jupiter is high ^ 
in the hand, the development of this johlt denotiis vanity. 

If this first Joint be very prominent there is alWays a 
great deal of talent in the subject; but if the tines of the palm 
are thin and dry, and the thumb is small, a lamentable want 
of soul is generally apparent. Reason, however, remains 
always the prevailing instinct. 

If the second joint [Le., that which connects the second 
(or middle) phalanx and the third (or lower) phalanx] is 
also developed, the instincts of reason and order are the 
more strongly pronounced. In this case the prevailing in- 
stincts of the subject will be symmetry, order, and punctuality. 
The mind will be well regulated, the ideas will be good and 
equitable, and the actions will be governed by reflection and 
deliberation. There will be the love of analysis and of 
inquiry, and a strong pe/tc/nim towards the sciences. Both 
joints thus developed, and the Mount of tb,e Moon high in 
the palm, indicate a love of poetry and of music, but the 
poetry must be grand and reasonable (not fantastic; or 
erotic), and the music will be scientific and frue [ harmony; 
counterpoint, fugue, and the like J. 
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" The reader is requested not to takc'dlarlti ttl ientenbea like ' 
the Ibregoinj;, which at present musts^em hip) to be uiui|^lU* 
gible, and savouring of astrology and charlatanry. The reason 
of their use, as well as their meaning, will become quite 'cAedV 
to him as he reads the following and as 1 have gedd 

tufrd, ^ io6, it is useless and impossible to endeavour to sepa* 
rate wholly the two branches of ch^rbstopfay known rdt'distioO* 
tion as cbeirognomy and cheiromancy. 
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The development of the second jcHnt only, gives to i 
subject jidcr and anangpinent in things material and 
worldly, as opposed to the oiderliness in things mental and 
psychological, which is indicated by the development of 
the first [or upper] joint. The oiderliness of the second joint 
is that which appertains to things connected with one's se//, 
a selfish order which produces merchants, cakulators, 
speculators, and egoists. 

If on the other hand your fingers have neither joint- 
highly developed, [i-e., no perceptible bulge is to be seen 
at the joints,] your penchant will be towards the arts. Your 
proceedings and actions will be governed by inspiration and 
by impulse, by sentiment and by fancy, rather than, as in 
the former case, by reasoning, knowledge, and analysis, and 
whatever the type of the hand, if the fingers are smooth, the 
first impression of that sulqect is always the correct one, and 
subsequent reflection will not help him in arriving at a con- 
clusion. 

Smooth fingers with the fiist joint indicated by a bulge 
which is not very much accentuate, often denote a talent 
for spontaneous invention and intuition in the pursuit of 
science, but these qualities are never in this case the 
result of calculation. This first joint rising only on the 
back of the fingers, not bulging out at the their sides, 
indicates a talent for invention. 

When with smooth fingers the Line of the Head [vide 
H H S72 and 583 ] is bad and twisted, declining upon the 
Mount of the Moon, which is high, with a short phalanx of 
logic in the thumb, though the intuition remains, it will 
generally be all wrong, and give to the subject the most false 
conceptions. 

Thus it is easily explained that whilst knotty fingered 
[ I. e., prominent-jointed ] subjects have most taste intellectu- 
ally speaking [ taste, properly so called, being bom of 
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reason and intellectual consideration], those with smooth 
fingcis have the larger share of natural and unreasoning 
gnoe. Passion [as opposed to sensuality] is the worldly 
instinct of the former, whereas sensuality [as opposed to 
passion] is generally a characteristic of the latter. 

By a like chain of argument, smooth-fingered subjects 
often fail in their undertakings through pursuing them too 
hotly and impulsively, and when widi smooth fingers the ^ 

Line of Head is separated from the line of life [vifc 
the badness of the latter sign is the more pronounced, for the 
impuke of the smooth fingers will carry into prompt and 
mistaken self-confidence of the separated lines. 

Throughout the examinaton of hands, these two principia 
must be borne in mind — that the jointed subject works by 
calculation, reason, and knowledge, whilst the action of the 
smooth-fingered subject is bom of, and governed by 
spontaneity, instinct, impuke, and inspiration. 

At the same time one must never lose sight of this 
particular; that, though with the first joint developed a hand 
may betray artistic instincts, if both’ joints are prominent, art 
becomes a thing tolerated merely, and not a thing understood. 

Education, self-discipline, and cultivation may de- 
velop joints m a hand, and may cause fingers onginally of 

rounded to become square, or even spatulated, but they can joints 
never erase the joints and produce a smooth-fingered hand. 

Of mould square or spatulated fingers into roundness, for it 
k easier to go from artistic to scientific instincts, from 
intuition to knowledge, or from idealism to materialism, than 
vice versa. 
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§ 3. The Comparative Length of the Fingers. 

Aghin, the fingers of a hand are either short or long. 
That is, on first sight they may strike one as being either 
short or long by comparison with the palm and rest of the 
hand, or by comparison with the majority of fingeis one is 
in the habit of seeing. 

People with short fingeis are quicker, more impulsive, 
and act more by intuition and on the spur of the moment, than 
people with long; they prefer generalities to details, jumping 
hastily of conclusions, and are quick at grasping the en- 
tirety of a subject. 

They are not particular about trifles, caring little for 
appearances and for the conventionalites of life; but their 
leading feature is their quickness of instinct and action. Their 
judgment is quick, and their action is prompt, and they have, 
to a remarkable degree, the instinct of the perception of 
masses. They are brief and concise in expression and in 
writing, but often when the rest of the hand is weak such 
subjects are given to frivolity and chattering. 

If the fingers are thick as well as short it is a sign of 
cruelty. Short fingers with a short line of head denote want 
of tact, and carelessness in acting on impulse, especially if 
the Mount of the Moon is highly developed; but with short 
nails and a long line of head, the instinct of synthesis [which 
is the great attribute of the short-fingered subject] gives a 
talent for grasping particulars and comprehending a scheme 
which produces a rare faculty for administration. 

If with short fingers either or both of the joints are 
developed, they will have a certain amount of reason 
and calculation to assist the quickness of their intellect, 
which will thus be supplemented by a powerful auxiliary, 
for the calculation indicated by the joints will be able to 







apply itself with the rapidity of comprehension indicated by 
the shortness of the fingers. 

With long fingers we find a love of detail even to 
frivolousness, an instinct of minutiae which often blinds 
the subject to the appreciation of the harmonious whole, 
carefulness in dress and behaviour, and consequent hate of 
slovenliness or brusquerie of manner. Such a subject will 
be respectful and dignified, easily put, and easily pleased by 
an attention to the minor peculiarities of his nature. 

If long fingers have the first joint developed, such a 
subject will be inquisitive, watchful, always on his guard 
against liberties, observant of small things, and addicted to 
manias and idiosyncracies about things, especially if the pha- 
lanx of logic in his thumb be long. 

Artists with such fingers as these will often elaborate 
detail at the expense of the mass of the subject upon which 
they are working, and all persons whose fingers present this 
formation will be distrustful, always trying to seek out sec- 
ond meanings for one’s remark, and attributing 
motives and deep significations to one’s most meaning- 
less speeeches and most trivial actions. 

Long fingers, therefore, betray a worrying disposition, 
worrying both to themselves and to others, unless a long Line 
of Head and a well-developed phalanx of will modify the 
indications of the fingers. 

In literature such subjects pay an attention to detail which 
is maddening to see in print; for they go off at a tangent, and 
discourse on matters more or less germane to the subject in 
hand, until one loses sight of the prime object of the argu- 
ment, which thus becomes confused and wearisome. 

Such hands, also, often betray cowardice, deceitfulness, 
and affectation; but these tendencies may be overruled by a 
good Line of Head and a well-developed Mount of Mats, 
[vide HI 476-7] 
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1146 . 
The three 
phalangers. 


With both joints developed you' will find pugnacity, 
argument, and a didactic mode of expression, boldness of 
manner and speech, and even malice, especially when to 
these long jointed fingers a subject adds a large thumb, 
which indications generally reveal chicanery, dishonesty, a 
controversial humour, and a penchant towards scandal and 
mischief making; the latter particularly when the fingers 
terminate in short nails. 

Thus, to recapitulate : a large hand indicates a love and 
appreciation of details and minutiae ;a mediumsized hand 
denotes comprehension of details and power of grasping a 
whole; whilst very small hands betray always the instincts 
and appreciation of synthesis. 

The larg^-handed sulqect will have things small in 
themselves, but exquisitely finished, whilst the smallhanded 
subject desires the massive, the grandiose, and the colos- 
sal. Artists in horology have always large, whikt the design- 
ers and builders of pyramids and colossal temples have 
always small hands. In Egyptian papyri and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions the smallness strikes one at first sight. 

In like manner people with small hands always write 
large, whilst people with large hands always write [naturally] 
small. 

Thus it will be seen that it is only medium-propor- 
tioned hands that possess the talents of Synthesis and of analy- 
sis, the power of afqneciating at the same time the mass, and 
the details of which it is constituted. 

§ 4. The Fingers generally. 

The three phalanges of the fingers have also their 
significations. Thus, the first phalanges of the fingers 
represent the intuitive fiiculties, the second phalanges repre- 
sent the reasoning, powers, and the third or lowest phalanges 





lepieseiit the material instincts. Thus, theiefoie, if the thiid 
phalanges aie relatively the largest, and are ihkk and full by 
conqiarison with the otheis, the prevailing instincts will be 
those of sensuality and of luxury; if the second phalanges 
are the most considerable, a love of reason and reason- 
ing will be the mainspring of the life, whilst with a high 
development of the first [or exterior] phalanges the intuitive 
and divine attributes will be the prevailing characteristics of 
the subject. 

Thus, it will be seen, the joints seem to form, as it were, 1 147. 
walls between the worlds; the joints of philosophy and of 
reason dividing the phalanx of intuition and instinct from the 
phalanx of reason and knowledge ; and the joint of material 
order forming the boundary betwixt the reasoning faculties 
and the world of materialism. 

1 14S. 

From what has gone before it will be comprehended that TiiickCngeis 
thick fingers will always denote a love of ease and luxury; 
but also unless the hand is hard the subject will not seek 
and require luxury; he will only enjoy and appreciate it when 
it comes in his way. 

When the fingers are twisted and noalformed, with | J 49 
short nails, and only the elementary line^ [those of head. Twisted r^geis. 
heart, and life] are visible in the hand, it is almost infallibly 
the sign of a cruel and tyrannical disposition, if not of a 
murderous instinct; but if these twisted fingers are found on 
an otherwise good hand the deduction to be rruide will only 
be that of a mocking and annoying disposition. 

If a hand is stiff and hard, opening with difficulty to its stiff and hard 
full extent, it betrays stubbornness of character. hands. 

People whose fingers have a tendency to turn back, . 
being supply and elastic, are generally sagacious and clever, Fingers turning 
though inclined to extravagance, and always curious and in- 
quisitive. 
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sceptic. 


His 

indications. 


The fingers fitting closely together withhout interstices 
between them denotes avarice, whereas if there are consid- 
erable interstices and chinks between them which show the 
light through when the hand is held between the eye and the 
light, it is a sign [like the turning back of the fingers] of 
inquisitiveness. 

Smoothness and tranqmrency of the fingeis 
betrary indiscretion and loquacity. 

Whatever may be the formation of the fingers, the type 
to which they belong, or the other conditions of the hand, if 
a little fleshy ball or knob be found on the face of the first 
phalanx it is a sign of extreme sensitiveness and sensibility, 
or tact, [from the dread of inflicting heritage of a nature 
so gifted ]. 

It may be noted, also, in this place that there are certain 
indications to be read in the greater or less length and 
development of each separate finger; but this I shall notice 
further on under the heading of the Cheirognomy of the 
Individual Fingers. [ Vide p. 125 ] 

Gaule, who never loses an opportunity of railing 
against Cheiromancy as it was practised in his day, in 
mentioning the science as it existed then, says, quoting the 
Cheiromants in derision : — ** A great thick hand signes one 
not only strong but stout; a little slender hand one not only 
weak but timorous; a long hand and long fingers betoken 
a man not only apt for mechanical artifice but liberally in- 
genious; but those short on the contrary note a foole and fit 
for nothing; an harde, brawny hand signes dull and rude; a 
soft hand witty but effeminate; an hairy hande luxurious; 
long joints signe generous, yet if they be thick withal, not so 
ingenious. Short and fat fingers nuirk a man out for intem- 
perate and silly; but long and *eane for witty; if his fingers 

" John Gaulc, ** UvafMwrlx : the Mag-astromanccr, or the 
Magioll-Astrolo^call-Diviner posed aad puuled " (London, 
1652, p. 187). 






crook upward that shows him libeial, if downward nig- 
gardly”; and it will be interesting for the reader to note, 
during the perusal of the following pages, that these indica- oonectnest 
tions are quite correct. 


§ 5. The Finger Tips 


THE FINGER 

nps. 


The Gist [or exterior] phalanges of the Gng^is of a hand 1 155 . 
present four principal formations. They are either (a) 
"Spatulate,” Le., the tip of the finger is broad and Gat, or formations 
club-shaped, like the ‘"spatula” with which a chymist mixes 
his drugs. (/^) “Square,” Le., the tip of the Gnger, instead of 
being round and cylindrical and curved over the top, is Gat 
upon the tip^ and so shaped that a transverse secUon of the 
tip would present the appearance of a square, at least as 
regards three sides thereof : [the inside of the Gnger tip is in 
almost all cases curved]. (y)rConic.” i.e., the tip is cylin- 
drical, and rounded over the top like a thimble; or(S)) “Pointed,” 
i.e., the Gnger ends in a more or less extended circular 
point:and each of these forms has such marked and differ- 
ent characteristics as almost to constitute types by them- 
selves. [With certain concomitant signs they do constitute 
the Types of Cheirognomy which will be fully considered 
ill a future sub-section; but it seems right here to notice the 
particular instincts indicated by each one in particular ] 

If your fingers terminate in spatule your Gist desire will spatuiate 
be for action, activity, movement, locomotion, and ringeis. 
manual exercise; you will have a love of what is useful, 
physical, and reasonable; yours will be the appreciation of 
things from the utilitarian point of view, love of animals, 
and incliiuition for travel, war, agriculture, and commerce. 

You will interest yourself principally in the things of real life 
— physical and mechanical force, calculation, industry, ap- 
plied sciences, decorative art, soon. 


Ill 
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1159. 
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And here [to recede a little] you must take into 
consideration what we said about the joint, understanding 
that the subject with spatulate knotty fingers will develop and 
pursue the propensities of the spatulate finger-tip by 
reason, calculation, and knowledge, as opposed to the 
subject with spatulate smooth fingers, who will 
develop the same characteristics by spontaneity, by im- 
pulse, by rapid locomotion, and by inspiration. Thus, if your 
fingers terminating in spatule have the joints developed 
you will excel in practical science and scientific mechan- 
ics, [such as statics, dynamics, navigation, architecture, 
and the like]. And [as we shall see presently] the tendencies 
of this spatulate formation of the finger tips are the more 
accentuated if you add to them a large thumb and firm 
hands. 

If your finger tips are square your prevailing 
characteristics will be symmetry and exactitude of thought 
and habit. You will have a taste for philosophy, politics, 
social science and morals, languages, logic, geometry, 
[though you will probably only study them superficially]. 
You will admire dramatic, analytic, and didactic poetry, 
and you will require and appreciate metre, rhythm, whether 
poetic or otherwise, and your admiration in art will be for 
the defined and conventional. You will have business ca- 
pacity and respect for authority, combined with moderate 
but positive ideas. You will incline to discovery rather than 
to imagination, to theory and rhetoric rather than to practi- 
cal action. 

You will admire order and tidiness, but unless your 
fingers have the joints developed, you will not practise the 
tidiness you admire - i.e., you will arrange things that are 
visible, but your drawers and cupboards will be in confu- 
sion. 
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Of course, as before, the distinctions of the Lnotty and 
the smooth fingers apply to this formation of the finger tips 
[vide H 157 ] ; the former being always the more sincere 
and the more trustworthy - the more ready to put their 
theories into practice. As we shall presently see [vide 309], a 
high d'^.velopment of the joints, combined with a large 
thumb, will give to these square-tif^ied fingers the most 
fanatical red>tapeism, regularity, and self-discipline. 

Th js if will be easily comprehended that between 
the spatulatc and the square finger tips there are great 
distinctions, the principal being those of simplicity as 
opposed to politeness, and of freedom as contrasted with 
elegance. 

Amongst musical people the most thorough theoreti- 
cal musicians have square fingers, by reason of the amount 
of rhythm and symmetrical exactitude required. Brilliant 
execution and talent as an instrumentalist is always accom- 
panied by spatulate fingers, [which are not, as so many 
people imagine, the result of instrumental practice, but of the 
temperament which makes that practice a pleasure,] whilst 
singers [who are essentially melodists] have nearly 
always conical and sometimes pointed fingers. 

Again, if your fingers termiruite conically, your 
whole instinct will be artistic. You will love art in all its 
branches, and adore the beautiful in the actual and visible 
form; will be enthusiastic, and inclined to romance and 
social independence, objecting to stem analysis ; your great- 
est danger is that of being canied away into fantasy. 

If these fingers have either or both joints developed, 
you will have more moral force, and will be able to keep 
your more unruly instincts in control. And, as* we shall see 
presently, the tendencies of this conical formation of the 
finger tips are the more accentuated if the subject have also 
soft hands and a small thumb. This remark also applies to 
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the pointed formation of the finger tip next below noticed. 

When fingers of these formations [the conic and the 
pointed] are gifted with a large thumb, their instinctive art 
will expand itself logically and methodically, almost as if 
the finger tips were square. 

And, lastly, suppose your fingers take the form of a 
cone, drawn out even to pointedness, yours will be exclu- 
sively the domain of ideality, contemplation, religious 
fervour, indifference to worldly iiiterests, poetry of heart and 
soul, and yearning for love and liberty, cultivation [even to 
adoration] of the beautiful in the aesthetic abstract rather 
than in the visible and solid. 

Whatever may be the type, formation, or conditions of 
a hand, a pointed formation of the finger-tips will 
denote impressionability of the subject. This formation 
[like the others ] will be considered at greater length 
under the heading of the type to which it particularly 
belongs. 

These arc the four principal foimatioas of the finger 
tips concerning which space renders it impossible, and 
the intelligence of the average reader renders it unnecessary, 
to go further at this present. 

If the fingers c?nnot be classed under any of these 
formations, but have their tips absolutely shapeless, and 
consequently irresponsible ugly and malformed, such a 
hand is that of a person whose intellect is weak, and whose 
individuality is practically nil. 

It must be borne in mind that exaggeration or excess of 
any form denotes a diseased condition of the instincts indi- 
cated, by reason of their too high development. 

Thus, an exaggerated pointedness is apt to be the result 
of impossible and fanatical romanticism, foolhardiness, 
and irapnidence, exaggeration of imagination, Which devel- 
ops into lying, and particularly into affectation and 
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eccentricity of manner. 

Fingers too square show fanatical love of order and 
method in the abstract, servile submission to conventional- 
ity, and to self-prescribed and otherwise regulated ordi- 


1172. 
Excess of 
squareness. 


Exaggerated spatulation of the fingers indicates tyr- 
anny, [especially in the thumb, vide infra, 194,] perpetual * 
hurry, restlessness, and discontent with one’s fellow-crea- 


1173. 

Excessive 

spatule. 


These excesses of formation are also much influenced 
by the development or want of development of the 
thumb [ vide 197 - 198 and 202-3]. 

6. The Hairiness of the Hand 
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HAIRINESS. 


To leave nothing connected with the hand unconsidered, 
the greater or less amount of hair found thereon must also 
enghge our attention. 

1175 

A hand the back of which is very hairy betokens incon- 
stancy, whilst a quite hairless and smooth hand denotes and smooth 
folly and presumption. A slight hairiness gives prudence and hands, 
love of luxury to a man; but a hairy hand on a woman always 
denotes cruelty. 

^ 1176 

Hair upon the thumb [according to the Sicur de Pe- thumbs 

ruchio] denotes ingenuity ; on the third or lower phalanges andfingeis. 

of the fingers only, it betrays affectation, and on all the 

phalanges a quick temper and choleric disposition. 

Complete absence of hair upon the hands betokens ef- 

absence of hair 

feminacy and cowardice. 


7. The Colour of the Hands, 

If the hands are continually white, never changing 


COLOUR. 


colour [or only doing so very slightly] under the influences of 
heat or of cold, they denote egoism, selfishness, and a want 
of sympathy with the joys and sorrows of others. 
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Le Sieur de Peruchio observes, very tnily,^ that in 
cases such as those of soldiers, of servants, and of workpeople, 
whose daily occupations must necessarily alter and 
affect the coloration of their hands, the colours cannot be 
relied upon as a certain indication of the temperament; but in 
the case of women and of persons whose sedentary habits, 
whose light occupations, or whose care of their hands, tend 
to preserve them in their normal and natural colours and 
conditions, the follomng data may with confidence be gone 
upon. 

Redness of the skin denotes sanguinity and hopefulness 
of temperament; yellowness denotes biliousness of dispo- 
sition;^ blackness, melancholy; and pallor, a phlegmatic spirit. 

Darkness of tint is always preferable to paleness, 
which betrays effeminacy; the best colour being a decided 
and wholesome rosiness, which betokens a bright and just 
disposition. 


THE 

THUMB. 


8. The Thumb 


1182. 

Importance 
of the thumb. 


I have in the Introductory Argument [ vide H H 26,31,35] 
said so much concerning the importance of the thumb and 
its position in the physiological economy of the hand, that 
it is needless to repeat any of those things in this place. It is 
sufficient to say that the thumb is by fa** the most important 


* ** La Chiromancie, La' Physionomie ct b Gramancie, avee la 
signification dcs nombres, et I'lisage de.b Roue de P3rthagore," 
par Le Sieur de Peruchio. (Paris) P. VAmy. 1657. 410. 

* Barten Holyday, in his *' Tixi^oTafL'a ; or, the Marriage 
of the /kits*’ [a Comedie : London, 1618], says,' by one of his 
characteis, " That 2. yeliau* death mould mzy never appeare upon 
your Hande." The colour yellow seenu always to have been 
regarded as ominous \yfide ^ 262]. We find in an old play in 
Dodsley*s Collection [Edition of 1780^ vol. vi., p. 357] the 
following passage : — 


** When yellow spots do on your Hands appear. 
Be ceruin then you of a cone shall hear *’.••• 
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part of the hand, both cheirognomically and practically 
speaking, for without it the hand would be comparatively 
[if not absolutely] powerless, and in it the cheirosophist 
looks for the indications of the two greatest controlling 
powers of the human system-will and logic. 

“ The hand denotes the superior animal , " said D*Arpen- _ 

D Aipentigny. 

tipny, “the thumb individualizes the Man, 

The thumb is divided into three parts-the root [or Mount ^ 
of Venus], which will be considered fully in a future chapter thumb, 
[vide 224], belonging more especially to cheiromancy pure 
and simple; the second phalanx, which is that of Logic; and 
the first [or nailed] phalanx, which is the seat of the Will. 

Thus it betrays the whole hand, and interprets the direc- 
tion in which its indicated aptitudes have been, or arc 
being, developed, for Will, Reason, and Passion are the three 
prevailing motors of the human race. 

The second phalanx indicates our greater or less amount HISS, 
of perception, judgement, and reasoning power; the first and oTwin 

its grcate or less development indicates the strength of our 
will, our decision, or our capacity for taking the initiative. 

If the first phalanx is poor, weak, and short, it betrays 
feebleness of will, want of decision and promptitude in The upper 
action, unreliability and inconstancy, readiness to accept other P******** 
people’s opinions rather. than to act upon one’s own, doubt, 
uncertainty, and indifference. 

^ ms?. 

When a subject has such a thumb as this, and is at the Heroism of a 

same time devoted to any particular person or cause, or he- ihumb. 
roic in his action on any particular emergency, his devotion 


«t dans U main ; iVumme est dans le 

D Akpintigny, -La science de U Main ; ou I'Art de 
rewn^tre 1« tendanca de I’inteUigeiiw d'apies les fonnet de 

Uin«ln"(PMii,.5W,i86s,3»deStion)i 
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and heroism are spontaneous and sudden, [/.e., they are 
emotional,] not premeditated or lasting. 

If with a weak phalanx of will, such as this, your 
second phalanx [ that of reason and logic] is highly devel- 
oped, you will be able to give excellent reasons for this 
want of will and uncertainty of disposition, and, though 
your reasoning powers are excellent, and the prompting;s of 
your commmon sense are strong, you lack the will and 
decision to put your common sense into practice, and to 
act boldly on the suggestions of your better judgment. 

And conveisely, if your first phalanx be long, and 
your second phalanx be short, your will be quick, impulsive, 
decided, tenacious of your own opinions [however erroneous 
they may be], and enthusiastic; but your own want of logic 
to subdue and direct your spirit of action and strength of will, 
renders that will of little use to you, and in point of fact 
you tend towards unreasoning obstinacy. 

A well-developed phalanx of Will will often overcome 
[or at any rate greatly modify] a bad fatality foreshadowed in 
the palm of the hand. 

With square fingers, and a good line of Apollo [vide 
infra, p. 261 ], a well-developed first phalanx of the thumb 
indicates a strong will tempered and modified by a love of 
justice, and with a soft hand this decision of character will 
only be exercised by fits and starts, in consequence of the 
natural laziness of the disposition. 

With a highly-developed Mount of the Moon, a love of 
repos and quietude will soothe the activity of a highly- 
developed phalanx of Will, which under these circumstances 
will only show itself by a dictatorial tone in conversation and 
a domination in manner. 

If the phalanx is broad, but not particularly long, it 
betrays obstinacy and uiueasonableness, unless with 
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square fingers, when it indicates firmness of judgment 
and the principks and practice of justice. 

If besides being the longer the phalanx of will is ^1^4. 
excessively broad, even to ugliness, it betrays ungovem- 
able passions and obedience to the promptingis of an unrea- the phalanx of 
sonable will, obstinacy, furious impulse, and exaggeration 
in all things. Tyrants, murderers, brutal savages, and the 
like, illustrate greatly this formation, and a man who « 
has this clubbed development of thumb is proportionately 
to be dreaded as the formation is more or less pro- 
nounced. In a hand which is essentially passive this 1^3 passive 
thumb will denote merely morbid melancholy, especially hand, 
if the phalanx of logic is short, as the latter, if long, will 
greatly modify the indications of the form. 

The sign of the clubbed thumb is, however, the more ^ t95. 
certain when the Mount and Plain of Mars are high and the ^ 
line of the head is weak. It may, to a great extent, be 
modified and corrected by a well-developed Mount of Apollo 
[vide p. 221], of Jupiter [vide p.204], or of Venus [vide 
p.224], or by a good line of heart. With these modifying 
signs such a subject will rather injure himself in his fits of 
temper than wilfully do an injury to another. 

When the phalanx of will turns back, as it often docs, it 
indicates extravagance, luxury, and, with other propitious turned back, 
signs, generosity, though an excess of this formation is bad 
from its unreasoning unthriftness, which argues a want of 
moralsese. If, in addition, the Mounts of Jupiter and Mars 
are high the extravagance of the subject will be devoted to 
display and the gratification of his personal vanity; and, as 
1. have observed before, [ H ISl,] the same remarks apply 
[tough in a lesser degree] to the fingers, which, if turned 
back, indicate also extravagance^^^ 

**' Si pollex, qut pierumque extra manum jacet, potjus petit 
mediam palmam mediosque digitos, Ubidinosam ostendit atque 
impurain ment'ciQt 
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It must also be noted that broadness of the first phalanx 
of the thumb [obstinacy] renders any excess of formation 
found elsewhere in the hand additionally serious and omi- 
nous, for it is almost invariably accompanied by a short and 
small phalanx of logic or reason. 

Therefore, it will be seen, that the greater or less 
development of the various portions of the thumb plays a 
most important part in the science of cheirosophy : you may 
take it, as a rule, that a small, ill-formed, feeble, or badly- 
developed thumb indicates vacillation of mind, irresolution 
and want of decison in affairs which require to be governed 
by reason rather than by instinct or by sentiment. 

If the shortness of the second phalanx [logic] shows want 
of reasoning power; pointed fingers, a weak line of the 
head declining upon a high Mount of the Moon, and 
forked at its extremity, all give unfailing indications of a 
foolish-mindedness that cannot be counteracted even by a 
well-developed phalanx of will, or a well-formed line of 
fortune. 

Small-thumbed subjects are governed rather by heart, 
as opposed to large-thumbed subjects, who are governed by 
head; the former have more sentiments than ideas, the latter 
have more ideas than sentiments. 

The bad indications [i.e., the weakness] of a small 
thumb nuiy be counteracted by a high Mount or Plain of 
Mars, which will give firmness and decision to the character, 
as well as calmness and resignation. Another modifying 
sign is softness of the hand,[i.e., laziness,] for in this case 
the subject will not take the trouble to get into mischief, 
[though he lacks the strength of Will to resist temptation 
when it comes in his way]. 

With a large thumb, you will be independent and 
self-reliant, inclining rather to despotism, governing by will 
rather than by persuasion; with a small one, you will be 
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leKant on others, easily governed, and wanting in self-confi- smooth fmgers. 
dence,.but you will possess, if your fingers be smooth, [ no 
matter what their termiiuition,] the instincts, the natural ten- 
dencies, [undeveloped though they may be] of art. 

So in the same way he who is poetic or artistic by reason f 203 . 
of his smooth, conic Hngers, is the more certainly so if he Small thumb on 
have a small thumb; whilst he who is exact and scientiGc by 

reason of his square or knotted fingers, will be the more so Largec thumb on 
, . , , • scientific hand. 

if he have also a large thumb. 


9. The Consistency of the Hands. 


a.)NlS1tvN(’V. 


Another great class difference which exists among hands 
is that of consistency. That is to say, of two hands outwardly 
the same, one may be so firm as to be hard, and the other 
may be so soft as to be flabby, and the great distinction 
thus indicated is, that soft hands betray a quiet tempera- 
ment, inclining to laziness, and reaching even to lethargy, 
whilst hard hands indicate an energetic longing for action 
and a love of hard physical or manual labour. These 
differences show themselves chiefly in the way in which 
the diffefrent subjects undertake their work. 

The soft hand has more poetry in its composition than 
the hard. Thus, an artist with hard bands will paint things real 
and actual rather than things ideal, and his pictures will be 
more active and manly than those of a softer-handed artist. 


H 203. 
IndicaiioiLs. 


11204. 

Soft and hard 
hands. Ar*isis. 


who will paint the images of his fancy, and whose works will 
show greater soul, greater diversity, and more fantasy. ^ 

Again, a spatulate subject with hard hands will engage Hard and soft 
in active exercises, athletics, and the like, whilst the similar spatulate han'*« 


but softer-handed subject prefers gentler exercise, and pre- 
fers to watch others engaging in active occupations; the 
former will get up early and work hard, whilst the latter 
will get up later, though, when up, he will work as hard, or 







1206. 

Soft hands. 


1207. 

Soft spatuUte 
hands. 


1208. 
Very hard 
hands. 


1209 

Influence of 
the thumb. 

1210. 

Hardness of 
the hands m 
age. 


take great interest in seeing others work as hard. 

Ag^in, people with soft hands have always a love of 
the marvellous, being more nervous, more impression- 
able, more imaginative than those with hard hands. A very 
soft hand has to a still greater degree developed this fascina- 
tion for the strange and uncanny, being rendered addition- 
ally superstitous by their bodily laziness, which keeps their 
minds active. The tendency is still more pronounced if the 
fingers are pointed. 

On the other hand, a soft spa tula te subject, by reason 
of his desire for movement, is always eager to search 
and experimentalize in the marvellous; discoveries in the 
occult sciences are generally made by people with pointed 
fingers, but these discoveries are always followed up by 
people with soft spatula te hands. 

In like maimer a very hard hand will be superstitious 
from want of intellect to make him otherwise, and the ten- 
dency will be the moie accentuated if the subject have also 
pointed and smooth fingers. 

But if a soft hand have a long phalanx of will, the sub- 
ject, though naturally lazy, will discipline himself, and often 
conq^el himself to do work which is distasteful to him. 

1 have in another place*^^ called attention to the circum- 
stance that, as we increase in years and our intellects get 
weaker, we arc apt to take to hard manual labour, such 
as gardening, carpentering, and the like; it will be observed 
that at the same time our hinds get firmer, even to hard- 
ness, and this l>cfore natural decay renders them parch- 
meiity and bony. We become more philosophic, and less 
crrHiilous, more logical, and less romantic, as with age our 


*“ “ t'iiiioinan( V, or tlic .Science of ; beinj: a Concise 

Exposition (»• the 1 ’iiiili|>Ics and Practice of the Art of Kc.iding 
the Hand.*’ Py Ji.:niy l-fuband Edwaid Heron- Allen. (London. 
iSbj) 
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joints thus develope. I have before alluded [ vide supra^ 

H 130] to the fact that joints may develop in a smooth hand, 
as a result of intellectual and scientific cultivation. 

Soft hands are often more capable of tenderness ^211 
and affection than true love; but hard hands are generally the The affections, 
more capable of true love, though less prone to demon- 
strative tenderness and affection. 


To be perfect, a hand should be firm without hardness", 
and elastic without being flabby; such a hand only hardens 
very slowly with age, whereas an already very firm hand 
often becomes extremely hard. Smoothness, and a gentle 
firmness of the hand, in youth, betoken delicacy of mind, 
whilst dryness and thikness betray rudeness and insensibil- 
ity. 

A hard hand has, by its hardness, many of the instincts 
of the spatulate, whatever may be its exterior formation. 
For instance, it can bear hardships and privations before 
which a soft-handed subject would succumb. It also likes 
the life of constant effort and struggle, so distasteful to the 
soft, and so welcome to the spatulate hand. 

It must be also noted that an exceedingly hard hand 
always denotes unintelligence, and if a short phalanx of 
logic is superadded thereto, the activity of the hand will be 
ill directed in the pursuit of pleasures ad other affairs useless 
to the owner of the hand. 


11212. 
I'he perfect 
(X)nsistency. 


D213. 

I lard lt;inds are 
like spatulate 
hands. 


11214. 

Hxcessive 

hardness. 


TUEASPten'. 


The aspect of the hand must also be taken into 
consideration, in connection with the consistency; thus,-a 
soft wrinkled hand shows impressionability and uprightness 
of soul, and a wrinkled hard hand is that of a person who is 
pugnacious, irritating, and teasing, especially if the nails be 
short [ vide 111251-3 ) 

The back of the hand lined and wrinkled always 
indicates benevolence of mind and sensitiveness of soul. 


1215. 

Wrink ed hands. 


1216. 

Wrinkled backs. 
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A hand of a good firm consistency, having the joint of 


11217. 

Firm hand and 

wer joint, [the second ] well developed, with a long phalanx of 

logic, is an almost invariable indication of good fortune, 
which is well merited, well striven for, and therefore thor- 
oughly realized. 

Soft handed People of sedentary occupations generally have soft 
republicans, hands, and are generally the most republican in their creeds, 
because their bodies being quiet their brains are the more 
active. These soft-handed republicans are those who rave at 
their followers and harangue the mob with the premeditated 
verbiage of experimental incendiarism, whilst the hard- 
handed republicans are those who organize, who act, and 
who devote all their energies to the attainment of the 
objects which their pointed *'ingers prompt them to strive for. 

11219. The man with the firm, strong hands and the. developed 

Venus [ vide p.224] is the man who will exert 

Venus. himself to amuse others with feats of grace and of agility; 
who will romp with children, and work hard to contribute 
his snare to the general ha nuony. 

11220 . During an illness a hand which is naturally inclined to 

Softness during^ » . -.i i ... 

illness. w hard, will often become temporarily soft, regaining its 
natural hardness when the ordinary habits of life are re- 
sumed. It has been argued to me from this, that the 
indications afforded by cheirognomy are uastable and unre- 
liable; but on the other hand it is a most interesting fact in 
support of the science, for the enforced laziness during the 
time of illness produces in the hand the cheirognomical sign 
of laziness, and proves that a temporary abandonment of its 
characteristic employments by a hand, will cause it to 
conlonn cheirognomically to the indication of the newly- 
acquired ( though enforced ) course of life. 
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10. The Cheirognomy of the Indiviudual Fingers. 


There is also to be considered a separate cheirognomy 
of each individual finger, which must particularly be stud- 
ied in reading the indications of a mixed hand [ vide p. 170] 

Thus, if the Gist finger (or index) is long, it indicates 
pride and contemplation: if it is short it indicates activity and 
impulse: if it is very long ( i.c., as long as the second oj 
middle finger) it indicates a sense of luxury even to sensual- 
ism, of love of pleasure and comfort rather than of art, com- 
bined with an indiscriminating arrogance and egoism which 
is ashamed of poor relations or associates if surprised in their 
company. 

A long and pointed first finger betrays religious 
exaltation. If it is longer than the second finger, it denotes 
that the life is ruled by ambition or (if the hand is good in its 
other developments) by religion. 

If the first (or nailed ) phalanx is long it denotes 
religion and intuition : if the second (or middle) phalanx is 
long it indicates ambition: and if the third (or lowest) pha- 
lanx is long it betrays pride and love of domination. 

If, whilst of normal length, the finger is pointed, the 
subject has intuition and religious instincts. If the 
Mount at the base of the finger [ vide p. 204 ] is highly 
developed, and all the fingers are smooth, we generally 
find a tendency to ecstacy and mysticism. The intuition 
of the pointed forefinger applies itself, as a rule, to the 
contemplation and perfection of the qualities shown by 
the formations of the other fingers and the rest of the 
hand. 

If it is square, we find a love of and a search after 
truth. Such a subject will seek to discover truth from 
natural (not occult) sources of information. He will have a 
love of landscape painting in art, whiist, with a good dcvel- 


The fiist finger. 


H222. 
Very long 
index. 


11223. 

The phalanges 
of the first 
finger. 

11224. 

Pointed with a 
developed 
mount 


11225. 

Square index. 
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11226 . 

Spatulation of 
the index. 

11227 . 

The second 
finger. 

Spatulated or 
twisted. 


11228 . 

Pointed second 
finger. 


1I22<^. 

Square middle 
finger. 


11230 . 

Spalulalion of 
the middle 
finger. 


opment of the Mount of Jupiter, he will have tolerance aand 
reason in religion. 

A spatulate termination to this finger (fortunately a very 
rare form) indicates, as a rule, intense mysticism and enor, 
especially in a smooth-fingered hand. 

If the second (or middle) finger is highly developed and 
flat ( /.c., inclined to spatulation) it indicates sadness, 
fatalism a morbid imagination, and melancholy. (If it is 
twisted it is said to be a sign of murderous instincts and 
inclination.) 

This finger is .seldom pointed: but when it is so the point 
modifies the sad and morbid influence which is the insepa- 
rable evil of the development and conditions of this finger, 
producing callousness and frivolity in place of morbidity and 
moroseness. This result is more striking if the hand bears also 
a small thumb. 

If the finger is square the character of the subject 
becomes grave in proportion to the greater or lesser accentua- 
tion of the square formation of the finger. 

The spatulate is the most natural and ordinary termina- 
tion for this finger, giving it activity of imagination, and a 
morbid fancy in matters relating to art, science, and litera- 
ture. 


11231 . If on this finger the first phalanx is long, it betokens 

The phalanges ^gdness and superstition, very long it betrays a morbid 
finger. desire for death, and, in a weak hand with a small thumb, a 
horrible temptation to suicide. If the second phalanx is 
long by comparison with the others it denotes love of 
agriculture and mechanical occupations, or, if the joints 
are prominent, mathematics and the exact sciences. If the 
fingers are smooth the development of this second phalanx 
will give a talent for occult science. Lastly, if the third 
phalanx is long and large it denotes avarice. 

If th' finger incline at the tip towards the first finger the 

Middle finger 
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fatalism indicated there by is dominated, and to some extent 
modified, by pride and self-confidence. If it incline towards 
the third (or middle) finger this same fiitalism is dominated 
by art. 

If the third (or ring) finger is as long as the first it shows 
artistic taste, and a desire and ambition to become 
celebrated and wealthy through artistic talent. If it is as long 
as the second finger, however, it indicates a gambler, or a" 
person who is foolhardy and rash, especially when the Mount 
of Mercury [ vide p. 214 ] is developed. When a hand is 
otherwise good and strong, this length of the third finger 
merely indicates a love of adventure and enterprise, 
especially if the finger tips are spatulate. If the finger is 
longer than the second or middle finger, it indicates that 
the instinct and talenl for art will triumph over the fatality 
which will place obstacles in its way and try to impede its 


indiimed 
towards the 
third or fiisL 


f233. 
The third 
finger 


progress. 

If the tip of this finger is pointed it denotes intuition in 
art; but if all the other fingers present different formations of 
the tips it will indicate frivolity and levity of mind. 

A square-tipped third finger will seek for positivism, 
research and reason in art, and, with the third or lowest 
phalanx large, a love of wealth. 

A spatulate termination of the finger will denote love 
of action and movement in art, battle, struggles, animated 
scenes, and representations of them. Such subjects generally 


K234. 

Pointed third 
finger. 

1235 

Square third 
finger. 

1236. 

Spoatulation of 
the third finger. 


make good actors, elocutionists, and orators. 

If the finger is amorphic and shapeless at its extremity, it 

^ r r j ■ Shapelessness 

denotes positivism of mind and commercial talent and in- or shortness of 


stinct. It the finger is short whilst the rest of the hand is 


decidedly artistic, the talent for art will be there, but it will 


indicate a mercenary pursuit of art for the sake of its 
emoluments and rewards. 

The fiist [or outer] phalanx long shows great artistic 


1238. 

The phalanges 
of the third 
finger. 
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feeling; the second, highly developed, denotes reason and 
industry in art and the love of those qualities ; the third 
phalanx dominating the others betrays love of form and 
conventionality, vanity in art, and a strong desire for wealth. 

1239. The development of the first [or upper] joint will give 

The jointeof finger research and love of perfection and finish in 

the third finger. ^ ^ 

art, whilst a prominence of the second [or lower] joint will 

indicate a love and appreciation of riches. 

1 240. fourth [or little] finger is long [ i.c., reaching to 
The fourth the middle of the nailed phalanx of the middle finger] it 

indicates a search after knowledge, a love of education, and 
a desire to perfect oneself in all kinds of learning. Suck a 
subject will gather quickly the principia of a science, and 
[from the eloquence and powers of expression, denoted by a 
development of this finger] can discourse and converse 
with ease on any subject he has ever taken up. If the finger ^ 
is as long as the third itself, the owner of the hand will be a 
philosopher and a savant, unless the whole hand is bad, when 
this formation denotes cunning and ruse. In the rare cases 
where the little finger is so long as to reach the top of the 
second finger, the indication is that the love of science will 
dominate every fatality of the life, and will surmount every 
obstacle which may be thrown in his way. If, on the other 
band, the finger is very short, it betokens a very quick 
perception and power of grasping things and reasoning 
them out with rapidity. 

^241. A pointed little finger indicates intuition in applied and 

Pointed fourth , . . . ^ 

finger. occult sciences, perspicacity, cunning, and eloquence, which 

can be brought into requisition to discourse about the 
veriest nothings. Such subject, make by far the best 
“after-dinner speakers” and complimentary orators. 

^242. Squareness of this finger tip denotes reason in science. 

Square little , K 

finger. love of research and discovery, combined with logic, sense, 
and facility of expression when there is need for it. 
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A spatulation of the little finger gives movement, 
agitation, and often fantasy in science, fervid and moving 
eloquence, with a strong aptitude and talent for mechanics. 
If the rest of the hand is bad, this spatulated formation of 
the finger tips will indicate theft. 

If the first phalanx is long, we Hnd love of science and 
eloquence; when the second phalanx is the longest of the 
three, we find industry and conunercial capacity; and, with a« 
development of the third, we get cunning, cleverness, perspi- 
cacity, and lying. 

Prominence of the first joint indicates research in sci- 
ence, and often divination; the salience of the second betrays 
research and industry in business and commercial skill and 
aptitude. 

11. The Habitual Actions and Natural Positions of the 
Hands, 


1243. 

Spatulation of 
the linle finger. 


1244. 

The phalanges 
of the fourth 
finger. 


1245 

The joints of 
the fourth 
finger. 


GESTURES 


In arriving at an estimate of a character by the applica- cheiroiogy 
tion of cheirosophy, there are also to be considered the 
habitual actions of the hands and the natural positions into 
which they unconsciously place themselves when in a state 
of repose. This branch of the science of Cheirosophy has 
been treated as a distinct science under the name of 
Cheiroiogy,*®^ and as such I purpose at a future date to treat 


There exisis an cMrtMiu 1\ me (liio<lecimo 1)) lohn l.iilwer, 
dc\nleil enure!) lo liiis sul>)ecl, iiui iniitled “ Ciim)l(‘"n . or, 
the Naliirall Language of Ine* Hand ( oiujioscil of the '^i>eakm^ 
Motions and Hiscoursing (iisime^ iheieof, Wheitiinlo added, 
Chirononiia or liic Ail of Mininii Kiietoiickc, Coii'.iNting of 
the Natiiiall Lxpresbions, digc>ied h\ An in the Hand, a^ the 
Chiefest Instrument of Llo'^iuenct !'») llistoncal Manih^los 
exemplified out of the AuditniKiut. Kigisieis of Common I ifc. 
and Civill Coiueisation, \\ ith 'l\pes oi Cii)iograms, A long- 
wish’d foi • illustialion of this Argument” h) ] 1# Gent. 
Philochnosophus. (London ) Piintcd b) T/ios. JJmpn, 1644 
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1246 . 

Closed hands 
and open 
hands. 


1247 . 

Carelessness. 


1248 .' 
Agitation and 
quiescence. 


1249 . 
The fingers 
tapping 
together. 


1250 . 

Gaule. 

Gesticulations 
in speech. 


THE RNGER- 
NAILS. 


it. At present, however, a few of the elementary rules of this 
branch cannot fail to be of use and interest to the student of 
Cheirosophy, as being in a hgh degree germane to the 
considerations wherewith we are in this volume occupying 
our attention. 

To keep the hands always tightly closed denotes 
secretn eness, and not unfrequently a tendency to untruth. To 
ktfjp them closed in this manner even when walking betrays 
timidity and avarice, whilst to carry the hands continually 
open indicates liberalty and openness of disposition. 

To let the hands hang carelessly and loosely by the sides 
betokens laziness, restlessness, and often a suspicious dispo* 
sition. 

If in waliking you keep the hands clasped, swinging 
them to and fro, it shows promptness and impetuosity of 
character, whilst to keep the hands motionless by the sides 
betrays dignity and studiously impassive denotes vanity, 
conceit, and often falsehood. 

If when the body is at rest the fingers are constantly 
tapping together, it denotes lightness, dreaminess, and fan- 
tasy. If they beat together strongly, it indicates promptitude 
and decision of opinion, whilst, if they tremble, it usually 
denotes [unless the subject is nervous and highly strung, 
when it is a natural consequence] folly and often want of 
principle. 

Gaule [ vide note 97, p 110 ] points out the fact that 
“the often clapping and folding of the hands note covet- 
ous, and their much moving in speech loquacious; “ two 
indications which, though correct, partake rather too much 
of the nature of truisms. 

12. The Finger Nails 

There existed formerly an extremely ancient art of 
divination termed Onychomancy, or Divination by the Finger 
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Nails, Into the study of this art much of the charlatanry, 
superstition, ignorance, and fraud of the soi-disant sorcerers 
of the early and Middle Ages necessarily was infused, and 
the rites whereby auguries were drawn from rings suspended 
on the finger nails, or from the figures formed by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays falling upon the finger nails 
of a child which had been previously polished with oil, 
are too absurd to receive a moment’s consideration when 
pursuing investigations, the aim of which is the discovery 
of truth. The finger nails follow of course to a very great 
extent the shapes of the tips of the fingers. Still, very 
considerable indications of character may be found in the 
aspect of the finger nails, which, as far as they are interest- 
ing to us, in the study of Cheirosophy, are as follows.*®^ 

If the nails are short, broad rather than long, which the ^25\. 
skin growing far up them, the subject will be pugna- ° 
cious, critical in disposition, fond of domination and 
control in matters relating to himself and to his sunound- 
ings; in fact, he will be imbued with a spirit of meddlesome- 
ness. His establishment will be minutely ordered, and regu- 
larly conducted. With spatulate fingers and a short thumb this 

This is noted by Aristotle m his treatise. IIEPI Mo- 

IMOX. A' Ke0. i. EO ci Kai to rC:f' oi'i'xwi' ^r^Tjxai'T/rai. rd 
uiv yap ttA'a xal irpo^ auroOs. roi? o' drUp^Troif 

C7rfKa\ ■irrvoia CKtnaapLa yap t(jv aKpuTrtpiwv uaw. 

I) mocriius Junior, [Robert liurion.] in liis '• An.ilDiny i*l 
M'clancholy (Oxford, 1621), [Tart 1.. Sect. 2. Mcmb. i, 

Sul)*scci. 4.J makes some exircincly iniero>tiiv^ ol)scrvraions on 
the suljjeci of the Inij^er naiU, nhich. for the bcneli: of those 
who are su far interested in liic subiect, I lierc iraii'Ciiijc : — 

“Chiioniancy hall) these aphorisms to loreiell niclancfudy. . . . 

Uaptista Porta niahus observations from iitiicr pans ot llic bony, 
as, if a spot be over the spleen, ‘or in the nails ; if i: .appear 
black it signiticlh much care, grief, contention, and incianclio.\ i ; 
the reason be refers to the humours, and gives instances in linn- 
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1252. 

Short-nailed 

women. 


1253. 

Good 

indications of 
short nails. 


subject will be constantly tidying thing 3 away, arranging 
and dusting his lOoms for himself, and organizing the dispo- 
sitions of this property. 

With short nails, a woman whose line of heart is smal, 
whose head line is straight and inclined to turn up towards 
the little finger, whose Mount of Mercury [ vide H 468 ] is 
flat and covered with lines, and whose Mounts of Moon and 
of Mars [ vide pp. 217 and 220] are high, with the joints of 
the Hngers plainly visible, will be undoubtedly of the kind of 
woman who is known as “ a virago.” The above are all the 
signs of harshness and quarrelsomeness in woman, and the 
possession of short nails accentuates the certainty of the 
indications. 

Short nails denote sharpness, quickness of intellect, 
and perspicacity. With a good line of head they 
indicate administrative faculty; with a good line of Apollo 
they indicate irony and badinage. Shortnailed subjects 
make the best journalists, by reason of their love of 
criticism and readiness to engage in any dispute or conten- 
tion. On a good-natured and happy hand, or in a lazy hand, 
short nails denote a spirit of mockery and of good-humoured 
.sarcasm, frivolity, criticism, and contradiction. 


self, that for seven years' space he had such black spots in his 
naiU, and all that while was in perpetual law-suits, contro- 
versies for his inheritance, fear, loss of honour, banishment, 
prief, care, etc., and when his miseries ended the black spots 
vanished. Cardan, in hi> book ‘ De Libris Propriis,’ tells such 
a story cf his own person, that a little before his son's death he 
had a biack spot which appeared in one of his nail? y and 
dilated it -elf a- he canu- ne.arer to his end. lJul 1 am tedious 
m tliese M)>. which, hnwxievcr in some men's loo severe cen- 
sure- til'.*) may he held :ii)sui.l ami lidieiilous. I am llie l>oIdcr 
to in^;erl as ijoi borrowed fiinn circinnforean rogues and gypsies, 
but cut of tile writings of worthy philosojdiers in famous imivcr- 
sitie^, wiio .arc .able to patronize that which they have said, and 
vindicate themselves from all cavillers and icnoraiit persons.” 
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It goes almost without saying that when the nails 
are short from the habit of biting them they indicate 
nervousness, abstraction, subjection to fits of melan- 
choly, a worrying disposition, and continual irritation. 
This is still more the case if the ends of the fingers are 
spatulated. 

White and polished, soft in texture, with a tendency, 
to pinkness by reason of their transparency, and of a 
normal and well-proportioned length, the nails indicate a 
good spirit, delicacy of mind, sensitiveness, tact, and good 
taste. 

Albertus Magnus states that round and rough nails 
show a great capacity for attachment, whilst very white or 
dark-coloured nails betray malignity of dispositon. 

If the nails are long and curved they denote ferocity 
and crueelty. According to Gaule, they “signe-one brutish, 
ravenous and unchaste.’’ Short and pale they betoken false- 
hood anci cunning. Black-toned nails are a sign of treachery, 
and narrow and curled nails of impudence and imposture. 
With large white nails the morality is good. Round nails are 
the indications of a luxurious disposition, and very thin 
nails betray a subtle disposition,generally accompanied 
by weak health. 

According to De Peruchio points in the nails, 
whether white or black, mean nothing if they are cloudy 
and diffused. If they are star-shaped they indicate a vain 
worship of things to which one is attracted, and if they 
merely present the appearance of a clearly-marked point 
they are the indications of some event the nature of which is 
not specified. 

White marks upon the thumb-nail denote affection, which 
is generally reciprocated. Rays of white on the same nail 
show a useless and ill-directed attachment, whilst black 
spots denote faults [or even crimes] resulting from passion. 


1254. 

Bitten nails. 


1255. 

White smooth 
nails. 


1256. 

Extremes of 
colour and 
condition. 

1257. 

Long and curved 
Short, dark, 
narrow, round, 
and thin. 


1258. 
Spots in the 
nails. 


1259. 

Spots upon the 
thumb-nails. 
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11260. 

Spots on the 
fiDger<nails. 


11261. 

SirT. 

Browne. 


Cardan. 



A white mark on the nail of the fifst, or forefinger, 
foreshadows a gain, and a black mark a loss. On the nail of 
the second finger the white mark tells of a voyage, and the 
black one of impending destruction. On the third finger nail 
a white mark denotes honour and wealth, and a black mark 
infamy and baseness, white marks on the little Anger nail 
denote a faith in science and commercial gain. These are 
the dicta of traditional Onychoma ncy. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his ** Pseudoxia Epidemica,” 
Speaks as follows concerning the indications of the finger- 
nails “ That temperamental dignotions and conjecture of 
prevalent humours may be collected from spots in the nails 
we are not averse to concede ; but yet not ready to admit 
sundry divinations vulgarly raised upon them, nor do we 
observe it verified in others what Garda n*^^ discovered as a 


property in himself to have found therein some signes of 
most events that ever happened to him. [vide note p. 132]. 
Or that there is much considerable in that doctrine of 


Chiromancy, that spots in the top of the nails do signify 
things past; in the middle things present; and at the bottom 
things to come. That white Specks presage our felicity, 
blue ones our misfortunes. That those in the nail of the 


Tricasso and 
Picciolus. 


thumb have signification of honour; those in the fore-finger 
of riches; and so respectively in other fingers, as Tricas- 
sus,^°® hath taken up, and Picciolus well rejecteth.”^®^ 


Sli IHOMAN ** r.scutloxi.T Lpidcniica : or 1 '!?i 

fjuiric.'* ir.to very many received lends and commonly presumed 
'i nulls iLoncion, 1646), book v.. chap. 24, i. 

(iiK.u. AMO Cardano. “C ardani, deverum varieiaic "(LJar>le, 
15;; fi... 

rATMCio 1 RICASSO, “ Cliyromaiuia del Tricasso da C^esaii 
Maniuar.o, >.uovame[n]le 'revis’a, e con sofmjinn diligc[n]iia 
corrdia (Venice, 1534)- bvo. 

“ Anlonii I'iccioli, sen Kapil i Kenovali de manus in 
spectione libii tres ” (Bcrgami, 1587). 
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CONCERNING THE HAND IN GENERAL 


To have yellow speckles in the nails of one s hand, ^262. 

, i,n« . . ^ Yellow specks, 

says Melton, is a greate signe of death. 

So much, therefore, for the preliminary Cheirog- ^263. 
nomic examination of the hand generally, and of its various 
parts and their conditions in particular. It is not necessary dpies. 
to pursue these analytical distinctions further; the student of 
Cheirognomy will easily understand how to apply the modi; 
fications indicated by these combined and analysed indi- 
cations, to the general tendencies and instincts suggested by 
the type of a hand so as to arrive at a comprehension of the 
most accurate nuances of the character and constitution of 
his subject. 







SUB-SECnON II. 


THE SEVEN TYPES OF HANDS, AND THEIR SEV- 
ERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Viewed by the light of the science of Cheirognomy, all 
hands belong either to one of six principal classes, or else 
to a seventh, which is composed of the hands which cannot 
be rightly classed in any of the other six. These, as deter- 
mined by M. le Capitaine S.d’Arpentigny, are as follows 

I. The Elementary, or Necessary Hand. 

II. The Spatulate, or Active Hand. 

III. The Conical, or Artistic Hand. 

IV. The Square, or Useful Hand. 

V. The Knotty, or Philosophic Hand. 

VI. The Pointed, or Psychic Hand. 


11264 . 

THE SEVEN 
TYPES. 


Nomencla- 
ture of the 
Types. 


To these are added [as I have said ] a seventh, which is 
not so much a type by itself as a combination of several. This 
class comprises those hands which seem to represent more 
than one type, and are consequently known in Cheirognomy 
as 

VII. Mixed Hands. 







I. The Elementary, or Necessary Hand. 


THE ELE- 
MENTARY 
HAND. 


This is so called because it belongs to the lowest grade 
of human intelligence, and seems only to be gifted with the 
amount of intellect requisite to provide the merest necessities 
of life. 

Its outward appearance presents the following feature:^ 11265 . 

the fingers are short and thick, wanting in pliability; the appearance 

and character- 

thumb short, often slightly turned back; and the palm very 
large, thick, and hard. The palm is, as a general rule, longer 
than the fingers. These hands very frequently have abso- 
lutely no line of Fate [or Fortune] at all. 

Such a hand as this betokens a crass and,,.^"?^ ^ 

Indications of 

sluggard intelligence, incapable of understanding the type, 

anything but the physical and visible aspect of things, 
a mind governed by custom and habit, and not by inclina- 
tion or originality. Such a character, inaccessible to reason 
from sheer want of originality of intellect to understand 
it, is sluggish, heavy, and lazy as regards any occupation 
beyond its accustomed toil. It has no imagination or 
reasoning power, and will only exert itself mentally or 
physically so as to obtain that which is absolutely neces- 
sary to its existence. Thus in war such hands will only 
fight to defend themselves, and not for glory or 
honour; such people fight with a brutish ferocity, but 
without any attention to the arts of modem warfare. 

They act by rule and rote, not in obedience to their 
passions or imagination, which are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Such people, having no instinct of cultivation, would 
regard education as a folly, if not as a crime or as 
something unholy. 

The Laplanders arc the best specimens of this ^ , 

^ Specimens of 

type; and out of their latitudes the true elementary hand the type. 

is very seldom found in its pure crass unintclligcncc, 






11268 . 
Quasi - 
elementary 
hands. 


11269 . 
Powers of 
cultivation. 


11270 . 

Contrasting 

types. 


except perhaps among the lower class Tartars and 
Sclavs, who exist, rather live, with an existence which is 
purely negative, dead to any of the higher considerations 
which make life worth living. 

Though, as I say, this type, in its pure state, does not 
exist among us, still we often see hands with a strong ten- 
dency to the elementary form. Such will be noticed amongst 
mixed hands, and it will be found that they always bring 
these crass and sluggish qualities to interfere with those of 
the dominant type of the hand. 

Almost the only charm to which these minds are acces- 
sible is that of music [and to this I shall recur when consid- 
ering the mixed hand, vide 346]. Science is an unknown 
country; they are generally superstitious, and always 
ignorant; and, having no strength ofmind, they are stricken 
most sorely by any grief or disaster which overtakes them. 

With the Laps and Sclavs as the examples of this type, 
we may take the Moslems and Hindoos as the contrasting 
opposites. Among these poetic, cunning, romantic, sensual 
peoples the elementary hand does not exist, and to perform 
the degrading and menial offices which are with us per- 
formed by hands showing the developments of this type, 
these Oriental nations have to employ a separate class of 
low-caste creatures, to whose elementary hands such labour- 
ers do not come amiss. 


THE 

SPATULATE 2. The Spatulate, or Active Hand, 

HAND. 


Its appearance. This is the hand whose fingers have the first [or outer] 
phalanx terminating more or less in a spatule, and bearing 
in mind what 1 have already said in a previous sub- 
section concerning the thumb, it will be easily conceived 
that this latter must be large to give the true character to the 
spatulate hand . 
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The great pronounced characteristics of this type are 
action, movement, energy; and , of course, the harder or 
firmer the hand, the more pronounced will these characteris- 
tics be. A man of this type is resolute, self-confident, and 
desirous of abundance rather than of sufficiency; [it is here 
that lies the great distinction between the spatulate and 
elementary hands; the former loving and seeking abundance, 
the latter requiring only sufficiency;] he will be more 
active than delicate, more energetic than enthusiastic; in 
love he will be more constant and faithful [though less tender 
and affectionate] than the conic or pointed handed subject, 
by reason of his want of inclination towards things roman- 
tic and poetic. 

With a small thumb a spatulate subject will try to do 
much, but will fail, through want of perseverance, to carry 
out his intentions, from uncertainty in his course of action. 
He will voyage, but his voyages will be aimless and object- 
less; he will be active, but his activity will be futile, and 
produce no results. These diminutions of the force of the 
type will, however, be greatly modified if the small 
thumb be largely composed of a long phalanx of logic, 
[the second,] which formation will reduce within practice- 
able limits his uncertainty, and quicken the intellect to give 
a better direction to his activity. 

If, with spatulate tips, his Tingers be very smooth he will 
admire elegance in his surroundings and in the things 


1271. 

iDdicatioos of 
the type. 


1272. 
Effect of a 
small thumb. 


1273. 

Smooth 

fingers. 


which conduce to his comfort; but it will be a fashionable 


rather than an artistic form, of elegance. His will be the love 
of reality in art and energy in its pursuit; he will be fond of 
horses, dogs, navigation, the science of agriculture, the 
mechanical art, the theory of warfare, and the talents of 
administration and command-in fact, all pursuits where the 
mind directs the activity. In all his active pursuits he will 
seek inspiration for the motif of his procedure. Such subjects 
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11274. 

Spatulate- 

handed 

colonists. 


11275. 

Proclivities 
of the type. 


11276. 

Orderliness 
of the class. 


11277. 

Administra- 
tion of the 
type. 


are generally musicians, and when this is so, they are great 
executants. Such subjects, also, are usually self-centred and 
essentially egotistical. 

People with spatulate hands make the best colonists, be- 
cause they are only attached to a country for what it 
produces for them; they like [ vide H 271] manual labour 
and all other forms of activity, being intolerant of insuffi- 
ciency; if, therefore, their native land is overcrowded , and 
the good things of this life are scarce, they arc quite satisfied 
to migrate in search of abundance. They are only very 
slightly sensual, and are greedy rather than epicurean ; 
they like travelling about and seeing new place; being very 
self-confident, they have no objection to solitude, and are 
clever at all utilitarian sciences, which enable them to shift 
for themselves. 

A man of the spatulate type admires architecture, but 
likes it to be stupendous rather than ornate. They arc 
great arithmeticians, and to please them things must be 
astonishing and exact, representing a large amount of physi- 
cal labour. With them the artizan is more considered than 
the artist; they appreciate wealth rather than luxury, 
quantity rather than quality. A town, to suit their views, 
must be clean, regularly built, substantial, and of business- 
like appearance. 

These subjects will be fond of order and regularity 
because of its appearance, and they will arrange and tid> 
things more from the desire to be doing something than 
from the love of tidiness itself. 

Their laws are strict and often tyrannical, but always 
just; and their language is forcible rather than ornate. They 
are brave, industrious, and persevering; not cast down by 
trifles, but rather courting difficulties so as to surmount 
them. They desire to command, and are intolerant of re- 
straint, unless for their individual good. They are most 
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tenacious of what is their own, and are always ready to fight 
for their rights. Communists, members of exclusive sects 
and secret societies, and thorough freemasons, are generally 
of the spatulate type. 

Feople who boast of an ancient lineage, and descent ii278. 

from the feudal barons of the Middle Ages, and show in Hand of the 

hereditary 

support of their pretensions a fine, pointed, smooth hand; nobility, 
make a great mistake, for the true old stock of the fighting 
ancienne noblesse are always distinguishable by their spatu- 
late fingers. The former must seek a more poetic and roman- 
tic origin for their ancestors and descendants. 

If the spatulate hand has no need to fight, it will hunt, ii279. 

shoot, fence, race, and, in fact, do anything which conveys Occupations of 

the type. 

the impression of, and satisfies their penchant towards activ- 
ity and strife. 

in religion the spatulate subject desires a belief 
reasoned out and certain. His is the domain of Protestantism Religion of the 
as opposed to the more spirituelle, impressive, and romantic 
Roman Catholicism. It is for this reason that the northern 
nations (among whom the spatulate and square types are the 
most common) are more governed by Protestantism than the 
conic and pointed-fingered southern races, whose warm, 
impulsive natures draw them, and make them cling closely 
to the mysticism and poetry of. the Catholic religion. It is 
for this reason ( /.e., their practicality as opposed to 
romanticism) that in mechanical arts and sciences the 
Protestant (or northern) nations excel the Catholic (or 
southern) nations, whose pre-eminence is to be found in 
the domains of imagination and the fine arts.^'^ The senti- 
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11281 . 

Spatulate- 
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11282 . 

Talents of the 
type. 


11283 . 

Excess of the 
formation. 


11284 . 

Perversion of 
the success of 
the type. 


ment of religion is essentially Catholic, but the ideas and 
practice thereof are essentially Protestant. 

The North American is the embodiment of this spatu- 
late type, with his advanced notions, his industry, presever- 
ance, and cunning, his economy, caution, and calculation: 
and as a result of many of these characteristics, we find 
the type largely represented in Scotland, far more gener- 
ally indeed than in England, as a moment’s consideration 
will prove to be natural. (M.d’Aipentigny devotes a com- 
plete chapter of his work to the consideration of the English 
hand, during the course of which he presents his readers 
with a highly interesting and very carefully-worked-out 
analysis of the English character, as demonstrated by the 
prevailing characteristics of the English hand, the mistakes 
of which analysis one loses sight of in the general shrewd- 
ness of the essay.) 

It is to the spatulate type, therefore, that we owe nearly 
all out great men in the world of physical exertion, of active 
enterprise, and of applied science: their watchwords being, 
from first to last, energy, movement, hardihood, and perse- 
verance. 

The excess of this type (i.e., a too highly developed 
spatulation of the finger tips ) will produce a tyrannical desire 
for action, and a tendency to be constantly worrying and 
urging other people to increased activity. Such subjects are 
constantly finding fault, and their freedom of manner and 
liberty of thought and expression know no bounds. This 
excess will also give brusquerie and roughness of manner, 
especially when the line of life is thin and red: but a good 
line of heart and well-developed Mount of Venus will 
reduce these significations to those of a rough good-nature. 

When a hand whose spatulate development is thus in 
excess has the joints developed and a small thumb, the 
indication will be that of unsuccessfulness in tesearch and 
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invention, arising from the fact that an excessive is per- 
verted by want of will to keep it in check. 

If this type of hand have the first joint developed, its 
owner will be endowed with reasoning faculty and independ- ^ uppcr^ 
ence of rule in his active pursuits, he will He eminently joints, 
sceptical of tenderness or affection until its existence is 
proved to him, intolerant of fanaticism, and dead to the 
charms of imagination and the interests of eccentricity. His 
will be the talent of politics: he will object to anything 
uncomfortable or uncertain: he will hate poetry and enthusi- 
asm, and will be endowed with an extreme self-confidence. 

This development will give him a spirit of cohesion to his 
fellow-men, resistance against irmovation, and a love of po- 
litical freedom of the masses. 

With both joints developed he will combine with his 
physical energy exact sciences and practical studies: he 
will devote himself to all mechanical and constructive 
arts, navigation, geometry, and the like: he will affect 
particularly the science which regulate the laws of 
motion or action. Such men make the best inventors and 
engineers, for the activity of their bodies puts into execution 

and carries out the suggestions and discoveries of their 

j ^287. 

minds. « , 

Soft spatula^e 

When a spatulate hand is vefy soft the spirit of action hand, 
will have a powerful enemy in an iniuite laziness 
[ vide HH 206-7] . Such a subject will be a late riser, and a 
man of sedentary habits: but will love the spectacle and 
noise of action and movement. He will like to travel and 
hear about travels, but he will travel comfortably, preferring 
to hear and read about the actions and movements of others 
than to be active and energetic himself. 1288. 

A subject whose soft spatulate hands have the first 

upper joint 

upper) joint developed will be constantly forming plans developed, 
and projects, which will, however, come to nothing unless 
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the phalanx of will is long in the thumb, in which case he will 
make himself carry out his plans (unless, of course, he can 
get some one else to carry them out for him). 

THE CONIC 

hand. 3. The ConicaU or Artistic Hand, 


This hand is, in its appearance and in the characteristics 
of' the type which it represents, a great contrast to the one 
whose consideration we have just relinquished. 

1289. It is subject also to three variations of formation and 

Its three concomitant characteristics which modify the indications of 
variations. 

the type as regards the ends to which it work. Firstly, a supple 
hand with a small thumb and a developed though still me- 
dium palm. This hand is drawn invariably to what is actually 
beautiful in art. Secondly, a large hand, rather thick and 
short, with a large thumb. This hand is endued with a 
desire of wealth, grandeur, and good fortune. And, thirdly, 
a large and very firm hand, the palm highly developed. 
This formation indicates a strong tendency to sensuality. 
All three are governed by inspiration, and are absolutely 
unfit for physical and mechanical pursuits: but the first 
goes into a scheme enthusiastically, the second cun- 
ningly, and the third with an aim towards sclf-gratifica- 

1290. lion. 

Its appear- Hands of this type always present the following 
form (modified, of course, by the conditions enumerated in 
the last paragraph): the Angers, slightly broad and large at 
the third (or lowest ) phalanx, grow gradually thinner, till 
the tips of the first (or nailed )phalanges terminate in a 
cone. The thumb is generally small and the palm fairly de- 


1291. 

Proclivities 

and 


veloped. 

Such a subject will be ruled by impulse and instinct 
rather than by reason or calculation, and will always be 


indicatioaB of attracted at once by the beautiful aspects of life and nuitter. 
the type. 
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He will prefer that things should be beautiful rather than that 
they should be useful. Attracted by ease, novelty, liberty, 
and anything which strikes his mind as being pleasant, he is 
at the same time vain, and fearful of ridicule: enthusias- 
tic, but outwardly humble, and his prime motive powers 
are enthusiasm and impulse, rather than force or determi- 
nation. Subject to the most sudden changes of tempera- 
ment, he is at one . moment in the seventh heaven of 
excitable hopefulness, and the next in the nethermost abyss 
of intangible despair. Unable to command , he is incapable 
of obedience. He may be attracted in a given direction, 

^but never driven. The ties of a domestic life are unbearable 
to him. At heait he is a pure Bohemian. In lieu of ideas 
he has sentiments. Light-hearted, open-handed, and im- 
pulsive, his imagination is as warm as his heart is by nature 
cold. In speech he gesticulates and seeks to impress his 
meaning by movements of the hands, and he generally suc- 
ceeds in imparting his enthusiasm to those around him. 

It is a hard surfaced hand of this type which char- 
acterises the general whose soldiers follow him blindly, 
who acts on impulse and under excitement for honour and 
glory, and who leads his men without fear to death or to 
victory. 

If the characteristics of his type are still more developed 1I292. 

(i.e., the palm larger, the fingers smoother and more supple: Accentuauon 

of the type. 

a small thumb, and the fingier tips a more accentuated cone) 
he is still more the slave of his passions, and he has still 
less power to hold himself in check. His whole character 
may be denominated spirituel.. To him pleasure is a passion, 
beauty a worship. If he takes up any pursuit he is wild over 
it. If he makes a frienship, it is an adoration. Nevertaking 
the trouble to hate, he never nuikes enemies. Generous and 
open-hearted even to extravagance, his purse, which is 
closed hermetically to his creditors, is always at the service 
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1 


of his frieiids. He is most sensitive to blame or suspicion, 
and greatly touched by friendship and kindness. Such 
subjects will conform to law [so long as it does not 
interfere with them], because they cannot take the trouble 
to rebel against it, but they will not brook political despot- 
ism which interferes with their comfort, in which cases they 
will rush enthusiastically to the extremes of republican- 
ism, socialism, and nihilism. 

Very often in an artistic nature I have found only 
the defects of the type, sensuality, laziness, egotism, eccen- 
tricity, cynicism, dissipation, incapacity for concentration, 
cunning, falsehood, and exaggeration-a formidable list 
truly, but a inoment*s thought will show how easily they 
may become the besetting sins of an artistic nature. In 
these cases the hands are large and very firm, the 
palm highly developed, the Mount of Venus high, and the 
third [or lowest] phalanx of the fingers always thick and 
large. 

Subjects of the artistic type are not nearly so capable 
of constancy in love as their square or spatulatc brethren 
and sisters, for they are so apt to fall in love on impulse, 
and without consideration, whereas with the spatulate, 
true love, [as are all other subjects,] is a matter of 
reason and calculation. Again, subjects of the artistic 
type are, to a great, extent, incapable of warm, platonic 
affection, - filial, paternal, or otherwise, -for in all their 
emotions they seek the pleasure of the senses 
rather than the mental and moral satisfactions of at- 
tachment. 

Beauty is the guiding principle of these hands, but 
were the world to be entirely populated by them, want of 
foresight, folly, splendid poverty, and the fanaticism of form 
would be universal. The artistic type may, therefore, be 
summed up thus its prevailing characteristics are love of 










the beautiful, preference of the ideal to the real, intuition, 
impulse, and egotism; and its motto is, “En tout cherchez 
I’emiable. 


4. The square or useful Hand 


THE SQUARE 
TYPE. 


This hand generally inclines to size rather than to ^296. 
smallness, the size being usually produced by an in- 
creased breadth of the hand, the fingers knotted [i.e., with 
one or both joints developed, generally, in fact, nearly 
always, the second or lower one], the outer phalanx square 
[i.e., the fingers throughout their length having four 
distinct sides, not being rounded, as is the case with an 
artistic or psychic hand], the thumb rather large, with the 
root [Mount of Venus, vide p. 224] well developed; the 
palm of a medium thickness, hollow, and rather firm 
[v/rfePlatelV.). 

The leading instincts on which this hand founds all its indications of 
characteristics are perseverance, foresight, order, and »heiype. 
regularity. To these hands the useful is far preferable to the 
beautiful; their great passion is organisation, arrangement, 
clasiHcation, regularity of form and outline, and the 
acceptation of things prescribed and understood as custom- 
ary. They like things of a sort to match, and they have 
essentially the talent of perceiving in things apparently 
dilTerent the points of similarity, and per contra in things 
outwardly similar the points of difference. They are great 
disciplinarians, preferring the good of the community to 
the welfare of the individual. They are only romantic 
within the bounds of reason, and are constant in love, more 
from a sense of the fitness of things than from depth of 
feeling. They have the greatest aptitude for conforming to 
the observances of social life, for they are great re- 
specters of persons, and submissive to established 
authority, from their great love of regularity and order in 


•UJiiMit.V 
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We And the same submission to authority in the charac- 
ter of subjects of the spatulate type, but with them it arises 
from another cause. The spatulate subject submits from per- 
sonal love of his superior, to whom he naturally attaches 
himself, whilst the squarehanded subject submits from 
admiration of the principles of constituted authority. The 
dictator must be powerful to obtain the allegiance of the 
spatulate subject; he need only be properly constituted to be 
sure of the allegiance of the square. 

They cherish their privileges, preferring them to com- 
plete liberty; and they have a passion for varied experience, 
which they are always ready to pay for, preferring acquired 
knowledge to intuitive perception. 

A Croix mystique [vide 696) in a square hand will give 
it calm and reasonable religion. 

They are slaves to arraiigement-tbat is, they have a 
place for everything, and everything is in its place; unless 
their fingers have also the joints developed, it is quite pos- 
sible [if not probable] that their rooms and cupboards may 
be outwardly very untidy, but, nevertheless, they always 
know where everything is. Their books, of which they keep 
catalogues and indexes, are inscribed with their names and 
the date of acquisition, and are arranged more in subjects 
than in sizes, though they love to see them in even sizes as 
much as possible. They arc natty and handy with their 
fingers, neat and well brushed in their persons, polite and 
courteous in their manners, whilst they are great sticklers 
for the ordinances of etiquette. 

As a rule, they will only comprehend things as far as 
they can positively see them, having themselves far too 
well under control to allow themselves to launch into enthu- 
siasm; they are, therefore, strong disciplinarians, prone to 
detials, fond of minutiae. Their course of life is regular and 
pre-arranged, they arc punctual, and intolerant of unpunctu- 
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ality, except when they can regard it as a foil for their own 
exactness; for they are always vain even to conceit, though 
they are always too well bred to obtrude their vanity in its 
more usual and vulgar forms. They are graceful in their 
movements, generally good shots, and good at games and 
exercises of skill, as opposed to exercises of mere physical 
strength. 

The best musicians [especially harmonists and musi- 
cal theoreticians] have always delicately squared fingeis, 
with slightly developed joints and small thumbs [vide 807]. 

Square-handed people can always govern the expres- 
sions of their faces, their language, and their looks; they 
are most averse to sudden changes of temperament or 
circumstance. Moderate, ranges, they mistake the perfect 
for the beautiful; they cannot bear excitements and “scenes,” 
and they hate when people obtrude their troubles, discom- 
forts, or quarrels upon them. They dress very quietly, but 
always very well, and they avoid studiously anything like 
ostentation, or display in matters of eccentricity, ornament, 
or jewellery, excepting on fitting occasioas, when their 
magnificence is striking from its good taste. 

They like poetry to be neat and geometrically per- 
fect, rather than grand or rugged; they call things by generic 
rather than by specific or distinctive names, and prefer 
terms which express the use of a thing rather than its 
appearance. They are generally suspicious and quietly cun- 
ning, vigilant, and complete masters of intrigue; they prefer 
common sense to genius, and social observance to either; 
they are often flatterers, and arc themselves most suscep- 
tible to flattery, ambitious, but quietly and steadily rather 
than enthusiastically and obviously so. They worship talent 
and cultivation, though without sycophancy; they arc fond 


1303. 

Musicians of the 
type. 


1304. 

Manners of the 
type. 


1305. 

Further character- 
istics of the type. 
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of arithmetical calculations, though very often not clever at 
them themselves, unless their thumbs be large, and the Line 
of Apollo absent, which are signs which always betray a 
talent for mathematics. They are good talkers, listeners, 
and entertainers; they make many acquaintances, but few 
friends. They do not require men to be sociable so much as 
blind to the faults of themselves and otherr. 

^306. When the fingers, besides being square, are decid- 

smooth, the subject will take poetical views of things 
fingers. material and useful, and will affect the study of moral 
sciences, philosophy, metaphysics, and the like. He will have 
the instincts of art, and require truth therein: in poetry he 
will require rhythm, form, and period. Such a mind is well 
regulated, and he will check a natural tendency to enthusi- 
asm. 


11307. 

With 

declining line 
of head. 


11308. 

Upper joint 
developed. 


11309. 

Both joints 
developed. 


The smooth, square hand, is one of the cleverest that 
exist; love of truth in matters which concern itself is one of 
its first principles, but if the line of head come down upon 
the Mount of the Moon, this instinct will often be annulled, 
especially if the line is forked, but there will always be an 
order and a method in the chimaeras to which such a subject 
is irresistibly addicted, which gives them a strong semblance 
of truth. 

A square band, if it has the first joint developed, will 
have the great advantage over its fellows of the type, of a 
sincerity, a love of progress and justice which elevates it 
above the defects of its class. Its calm and cool research after 
truth will cause it to require reason in matters of art, and to 
object to anything outre or unaccustomed. Law and rule 
are the necessities of its life. 

If both joints are developed, it will indicate a great love 
of elegant sciences, of the studies of botany, archaeology, 
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history, law, and orthography, geometry, grammar, mathe- 
matics, and agriculture. This subject will be aggressively 
methodical, and will insist upon ticketing, docketing, classi- 
fying, arranging everything and upon doing everything ac- 
cording to rule, or to a prearranged order. 

He will be fond of clearly-defined and ascertained stud- 

win 

ies. [History and politics rather than metaphysics or occult 
science.] But a small thumb, or a high Mount of the Moon, 
will give such a subject as this a strange faculty for oc- 
cultism. At the same time he will have a strongly developed 
instinct of justice, and is thoroughly trustworthy and true. 

Good sense, therefore, is the guiding principle of the 

Oh 

square type, but, were the world wholly populated by „ 
them, fanatical **red-tapeism” and nanowminded despot- 
ism would be universal. 

Excess of this formation will give fanaticism of order 

Ex< 

and method,despotism in discipline, and na now- minded ness. 

A square-fingered hand, to lx. perfect, should have 
short nails [argument and self-defence] to defend its love of 
justice. ^ 

It would be easy to continue the interesting subject of 
the square type to a considereable length if space would 
allow of it, but we must leave^these precise but iasincere 
hands, to turn our attention to another type, which in some 
respects resembles them, and this is:- 


11310. 

With Mount of 
the Moon. 
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Character of 
the type. 


11312 

Excess of the 
type. 


11313. 
The finger- 
nails. 


5. Ttie Knotty, or Philosophic Hand. 


THE KNOTTY 
TYPE. 


M. d’Arpentigny divides this type into two classes or ^3^4 
sections: one, that of the sensualists, whose ideas arc de- its divisions, 
rived from external influences; and the other that of the 
idealists, whose ideas are evolved from their inner 
consciousness. 
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The appearance of the hands of this type is most 

Its appear- 

ance. distinctive. A large elastic palm, both joints developed, the 
outer phalanx presenting the mixed appearance of the square 
and of the conic finger tips. This formation, combined 
with the development of the first or upper joint, gives the 
finger tips an oval, clubbed appearance, which is rather 
ugly, but very characteristic. The thumb is always large, 
having its two phalanges [those of will and of logic] or 
exactly the same length, indicating a balancing proportion 
of will and common sense [ vide Plate V.j. 

The great characteristics indicated by this type of hand 
Its character- are-analysis, meditation, philosophy, deduction, poetry 
istics. reason, independence, often deism and democracy, and 

the search after, and love of, the abstract and absolute 
truth. The development of the joints gives this hand calcula- 
tion, method, and deduction; the quasi-conic formation of 
the exterior phalanx gives it the instinct of poetry in the 
abstract, and beauty in things real; and the thumb gives it 
perseverance in its metaphysical studies. In all things these 
subjects desire truth more than beauty, and prefer the mean- 
ing of a sentiment to the manner in which it is clearness, its 
utility, and its variety as opposed to that of the square type, 
which [vide supra, 305-6] is notable principally for its finish 
and regularity of style, and they are great loveis and students 
of the pure sciences - whether moral, physical, aesthetic, or 
experimental. 

1317 . Such subjects like to account for everything, to know 

Its religion. reason of everything, whether physical, metaphysical, 

physiological, or psychic; their ideas they form for them- 
selves, without caring in the least for those of other people; 
their convictions- religious, social, and otherwise - are only 
acquired as the result of carefiil analysis and consideration 


1317 . 

Its religion. 
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of the questions involved; love, instinct, faith, aie all 
made subordinate to reason, which is the principle more pow- 
erful with them than rule, conventionalism, inclination, or 
love, except in matters of religion, for their religion is one 
rather of love and adoration than of fear and conventionality. 

It is thus that among the subjects of this type we find a large 

* * 4 

proportion of persons who become known as sceptics of 
various kinds, for they look upon doubt and scepticism as one 
of the first necessary evils of life, which will give way to 
reverence and adoration, and therefore do not in any way 
worry themselves on this account. 

The subjects of the philosophic type do not study detail ^ 318 . 
to the exclusion of entirety, or the individual to the exclusion 
of the community, but are capable of considering and com- 
prehending the synthesis and the analysis of any subject to 
which they may turn their attention. Therefore, they are 
tolerant of all forms of rule, seeing at once the gpod and the 
bad points of any or every system of govenunent. 

They are just, [from an intuitive sense of justice and a Further charac- 
discriminating instinct of ethics,] unsuperstitious, great 
advocates of social and religious freedom, and moderate in 
their pleasures. It is in these respects that they differ so 
totally from the subordination and conventionalism of 
square-fingered hands. 

Thus reasoning out everything, the philosophic type 1320 . 
constitute almost entirely the vast schools of the Eclcctics.^^j||^^^|^^j 
And besides hands which are distinctly of this philosophic other types, 
type other types may, by the development of joints, attain [as 
we have seen] attributes of this one. Thus: a square [or 
useful] or a spatulate [or active] hand may have its joints 
developed; this will give them [as we have seen] a love 
of theorizing and speculating on matters of practice, reality. 
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11321 . 

SmaM and large 
hands. 


1322 . 

The guiding 
principle. 


and custom. In the same way a conic (or artistic) hand, 
whose joints are developed, .will search after truth in matters 
appertaining to art, and will speculate upon, and analyze the 
means of attaining the truly beautiful. 

If the philosophic hand is small, it thinks and reasons 
from the heart, studying the entireties of matters which 
present themselves in masses: if large, and with a propor- 
tionate thumb, it thinks and reasons with the head, studying 
the analysis of those masses, but the result is always the 
same. 

Attained possibly by different means, the end is 
always idenical, '"En tout cherchez le vrai,” and in all things 
direected by reason, and by common sense directed by will. 
Reason is the guiding principle of these hands, but, were 
the world wholly populated by them, fanatical reasoning 
and unregulated doubt and Iberty of opinions would be uni- 
versal. 


THE 

POINTED 

TYPE. 


§ 6. The Pointed, or Psychic Hand. 


1323 . 
Its rarity. 


1324 . 

Its appearance. 


1 . 325 . 

Their guiding 
principle. 


We have now reached the consideration of the most 
beautiful and delicate, but, alas! the most useless and imprac- 
tical type of hand. This hand is, unfortunately, rare, but 
when you do see it you cannot help remarking it, and will 
therefore recognize it at once by its description. 

It is very small and delicate, having a thin- palm, smooth, 
fine fingers, loi^ and delicately pointed, (as in Plate VI.) or 
with its joints only just indicated by a very slight swelling. It 
has generally a pretty little thumb. 

To these sulqects belong the domains of the beautiful 
ideal, the land of dreams, of Utopian ideas, and of artistic 
fervour, they have the delicacy and true instinct of art of 
the conic hand, without its bad points, its sensualism, its 
egotism, and its woridliness. They are guided only by their 
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idealism, by impulse, by their instinct of right in the 
abstract, and by their natural love and attraction for the 
beautiful in all things, whether mundane or celestial: bear- 
ing the same relation to the philosophic hands that the 
artistic bear to the useful, the relation of contrast. 

These hands never command, for they establish for them- ^ 

Their charac- 

selves far too iofty an ideal to care about earthly domina- terisiics. 
tion or material interests of any kind: they are incapable of 
strife or struggles for glory, but, if their instincts of the 
ideally just are aroused, they will devote themselves even to 
death in defence of what they consider to be ethically right, 

Such were the heroes of La Vendee, such were the perse- 
cuted followers of Huz, and in such manner is accounted 
for the devoted enthusiasm of the Moorish and Moslem 


tribes, who fight, like wild beasts for the defence of their 
faiths, for Allah, his prophet, and the Quran. They will 
undertake huge forlorn enterprises, but will disdain to em- 
bark upon small practicable expeditions, in quest of some 
material good. 

(£)esbarrolles, in calling attention to the fact that they not 
unfrequently have the gift of prophecy, says that he consid- 


11327 . 

Desha rrollcs, 
the gift cf 


ers their attributes due to the fact that the absence of prophecy. 


joints produces a clear passage for the currents of animal 
electricity or magnetism to which he considers the gifts 
of prophecy, presentiment, divination, and even 
ordinary intuition attributable. He considers that the joints 
in the fingers of the other types act as obstacles to the 
passage of 'Mafluide’' [which he believes man to receive (if 
?t all) at his finger tips] to a greater or less degree as those 
joints are more or less developed, and that to the absence 
of these joints in the psychic hand their intuition, divination, 
and presentiments are to be ascribed.] 

An aitist with hands presenting the appearance of a ^323. 
psychic forma tion. will paint subjects of wild romance, but Anists. 
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11329. 

Hereditary 

hands. 


11330. 

Excessive de- 
velopment of 
the type. 


11331. 

Orientals and 
spiritualists. 


11332. 
Psychic ad- 
ministration 
and religion. 


will not seek to paint ideas which convey an impression of 
truth. Such subjects have no instinct of real life, nor are they 
[ as the absence of joints would denote, {vide H 118,)] 
orderly in themselves or in their ideas. 

As I have said before, [vide supra, H 278,] these hands 
are not the exclusive inheritance of noble birth: we find 
them in all classes of life from the highest to the lowest, and 
wherever and whenever they are found their characteristics 
are the same, worldly uselessness, with aesthetic perfection 
and poetry of soul in their highest state of development. Soul 
is with them the first consideration: form or treatment is 
with them subordinate to subject: as is also execution to 
idea: amongst all classes they are respected for their very in- 
comprehensibility. 

The excess of this type [Le., when the exaggeration of 
the pointedness is extremely marked] produces romanccis, 
posturists, fanatics of various kinds, persons prone to 
fantasies and ecstasies, foolhardiness and deceitfulness, and 
often mysticism. If the line of heart is strong we find in this 
case excess of affection, which is carried to an extreme, 
and affection of manner. 

The luxurious dreaming Orientals are almost exclu- 
sively of this type. Among them we find spiritualists, medi- 
ums, and all the so-called “weak-minded” devotees of psy- 
chical science, who accept all that is told them without inves- 
tigation or analysis, and are therefore the easy prey of 
^spiritualistic” impostors. In countries where such hands 
predominate and hold the reins of government we find that 
rule is maintained by superstition, by the priests, and by 
fetichism. 

These subjects can, however, sec beauty and good 
in every form of rule and government from Autocracy to 
Republicanism, and in every form of belief from Popery 
to Positivism. It is the psychic hand that invents a 
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11334. 

Value of the type. 


religion, and it is the philosophic, the useful, and the active 
hands that dissects that religion, and analyse its claims to 
consideration. 

Such subjects are ruled by heart and by soul: their ^333 
feelings are acute, their nerves highly strung, and they are Sympathy of the 
easily fired with a wondrous enthusiasm. Theirs are the 
talents which produce the most inspired poetry: their influ- 
ence over the masses is extreme, from their power 6f 
communicating their enthusiasm to their fellow-men, a 
power whereby they appeal alike to the most refined and to 
the most coarse, to the most intellectual and io the most 
ignorant. 

1 could not in many pages give these beautiful useless 
hands their due. We can only congratulate ourselves that 
their refining influence exists among us, and that we of the 
spatulate and square types can work to support them, instead 
of allowing the world to crush their beautiful characteristics 
and dull the keenness of their pure intuition. 

If the pointed hand have the first joint developed, the 
character of the owner of that hand will be changeable, 
and apt to rush from one extreme to another, and levity: 
he will be essentially credulous in things savouring of the 
marvellous and the mystic: he will be eccentric, and 
unable to reconcile himself to any prescribed religion: it is 
such subjects that becomes fanatics and religious mono- 
maniacs. 

They have the inspiration and intuition of truth, with 
a continual desire to analyse their impulses, and to master 
their romantic emotions. This often causes them to separate 
themselves from all recognized forms of belief, and to 
strike out for themselves new religions to satisfy the 
romantic instinct of piety, which with them is so strongly 
developed. 


H335. 
Upper joint 
developed. 


11336. 

Religion of the 
type. 
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1337. 
i Mh joints 
dt sloped. 


1338. 

Effect of joints. 


1339. 
Hard hands. 


With both joints developed, a psychic hand will lose 
much of its exaltation of character by mingling it with 
calculation, reason, positivism, and the faculty of invention: 
at the same time it cannot complete and develop its 
inventions and calculations itself, but leaves them unrin> 
ished for square and spatulatc hands to work out. 

Such a subject, unless his thumb is large, will be prone 
to discontentedness, doubt, fear and dejection: and also, 
with a weak hand, will be Utopian and revolutionary in his 
views from his very instinct of calculation. These jointed 
hands of the psychic type have often all their spirit of 
spontaneous impulse annulled or levelled: their artistic 
intuitions are spoilt by their iastincts of calculation and 
invention, but still, in that calculation and invention the old 
inspiration and intuition will make itself felt and apparent. 

Sometimes a hand of the pointed type is bard. This 
will' betoken an artistic use of strength, as in the rase of 
dancers, jugglers, acrobats, and the like. 


THE MIXED § 7. The Mixed Hand, 

TYPES. 

It is here that the task of the cheirognomist becomes 
most difficult, calls forth all his intuitive perception and skill 
of analysis, and gives him the greatest difficulty in putting 
his perceptions into words. 

The mixed hand is that one of which the shape is so 
1340. uncertain, as to resemble, even to possibility of confusion, 
Its constitution.^^ than one type. Thus, an artistic hand may be so marked 
in its conicality as to become almost psychic: a square hand 
may be confounded with a spatulate: or, having developed 
joints and a quasiconic tip, may be mistaken for a philo- 
sophic, and so on ad infinitum. In .such cases the cbeiroso- 
phist must so combine, mentally, the tendencies of both 
types represented, as to arrive at a true analysis of the 
character of the subject under examination. 
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In reading the indications afforded by these 
mixed hands, you will do well to bear very carefully in 
mind what 1 have said in a previous sub-section con- 
cerning the cheirognomy of the individual fingers 
[vide S.S.Ui 10]. 

But as they are the links between the types, so also they 
are the necessary links which unite the various classes of 
society, which, without these connecting spirits, would 
either remain entirely separated, or would be constantly at 
variance with one another. To the mixed hand belongs the 
talent of dealing between people as merchants or administra- 
tors of justice. They succeed best in intermediary arts — 
Le., those of a plastic, regular, and acquired description, 
scuh as illumination, carving, heraldry, or decoration. A 
man endowed with a mixed hand may generally be 
described as **Jack of all trades and master of none.** Such 


1341. 

EXfficulty of 
interpretation. 


1342. 

Value of the 
type. 


. people are less exclusive, and more tolerant of all classes 
and creeds than those of the pronounced and certain 


types. 

Such subjects attain to a certain skill in a quantity of 

. , , . . . Characteristics 

pursuits, but seldom attain to an excellence in, or a com- of the type, 
plete mastery of, any particular one: they have been well 
described as handy, interesting men, who, to talk to, are 
always amusing, but seldom if ever instructive. Their 
intelligence is large and comprehensive rather than strong 
in any particular direction: they can suit themselves, and 
can generally make themselve at home in any discussion 
which may arise. 

The only chance they have of becoming really distin- 1344. 
guished, is to take the best talent they have, and cultivate 
that one to the exclusion of the others; but they seldom have 
the strength of purpose to effect this. ^ 

At the same time there are cases where it may be an Advantages of 
advantage to possess a mixed hand — as for instance, where the type. 
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the idealism of a pointed hand is modified and subdued to 
reason by the fusion of the square hand, such a hand combin- 
ing imagery aptd reason. 

Com^tion ^ common form of mixed hand is that which com- 
of the artistic bines the artistic and the elementary: and this becomes more 

and elementary if you have followed what I Said anent those 
types. ^ 

two types; for, as 1 have pointed out, the intelligence of art 
or music, and the worship of the beautiful, are the only 
feelings to which the true elementary hand is at all suscep- 
tible, and the artistic hand, by the exaggeration of its fail- 
ings, may often degenerate into the artistico-elementary. 
Such a hand will betoken a vacillating, unreliable, apa- 
thetic character, without sympathy for the misfortunes, or 
gratification at the good luck of others. Such people are 
rude poets, superstitious, and very sensitive to bodily pain. 
Such hands denote activity by their hardness, and credulity 
by their pointed tips. 

11347. Hands of the artistico-elementary type arc softer and 

Appearance •' ‘ 

and instincts, narrower than those of the purely elementary variety, 
their fingers are thick and smooth, the thumb gross and 
conic, the hands closing more easily than they open, 
"fheir prevailing instincts are selfishness and greed; they are 
not good at manual labour or industry of any sort, but they 
excel in negotiationsandschcmesofself-aggrandisement.lt 
is this hand that we find in its highest state of develop- 
ment among the low-class commercial races of the Jews, 
n 348. The ignorant enthusiasm which I attributed to the Ven- 

deans [11326J with their love of ease and repose, is the natural 
result of a step further in this direction — i.e., the mixture of 
the elementary will give us innocence and i\ant of capacity 
for self-protection. Such subjects will be constantly de- 
ceived by the unprincipled. They have no head for business, 
but only a desire for a quiet, passive, Arcadian life, 
unintellectual and absolutely harmless, until a poetic idea 
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of justice shai] rouse it, when its bigoted enthusiasm is as 
sublime as it is deplorable. 

A combination of the squaie and the conic will give us ^349. 
the finesse and cunning of the square type, with the demor- 
alization of the conic, and the result will be a great 
hypocrisy and talent and deception.. 

If your hand is at the same lime square and spatulated; 11350 . 
to the energy of the spatulate hand will be added the Square ano 
exactitude, the regularity of the square type. You will have 
the same love of colossal architecture, but will require it to 
be regular and arranged. You will have the talents of the 
tactician, of the strategist, of the diplomatist, and of the 
constructive scientist. Theory, method, and science will be 
the mainsprings of your activity. 

Squareness, confounding itself with spatulation, will ^351. 
give you a love of the minutiae of an unintellectual exis- 
tence. You will love to do your own menial work for your- 
self. You will have a wonderful practical knowldege, 
which will incline to a fanaticism of admiration for 
things which are practical and useful. ^ 

And so on. These fusions are practically without limit, General 
and, as I have said, it is the task of the cheirognomist, which characieris- 
of all others brings out his skill and aptitude in the science 
of cheirosophy, to decipher ^d properly to interpret them. 

Their prevailing character is always [as may be supposed] 
vivacity, ubiquity, plurality of pursuits and accomplish- 
ments, combined with laziness, insincerity, and want of 
application and perseverance. 
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SUB-SECTION HI. 

THE CHEIROGNOMY OF THE FEMALE HAND 


ALL that I have said in the preceding sub-sections must 
[it should be understood] be taken to apply to woman as well 
as to man: but at the same time the cheirosophist must 
take into consideration the vast differences of constitution 
which exist between the sexes, and which, in fad, constitute 
the base of the relative positions in which they stand to one 
another. 

11353. Pqj- without these differences that perfect combina- 

Preliminary. , , . . 

tion — that of the male and female mind — could not be 

formed. The physical energy of the man absolutely requires 
the passive, instinctive tact of the woman to make his 
energy of any use to him. Thus the woman originates an 
idea, but the man carries out its adive principles. The man 
will create, what the woman has imagined. The idea of the 
woman is generally rough, undefined, and vague: by its pas- 
sage through the man’s brain it becomes clear, defined, and 
practicable. A man cannot acquire the woman’s tact and 
instinctive intelligence without losing much of his virile power, 
and in like maimer a woman cannot educate her mind to 
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develop the energy and power of the man without losing 
much of her natural and instinctive talent. It reminds one of 
the Oriental fable of the camel, who, praying for horns, lost 
its ears. If men would be content to be guided in matters of 
principle by clever women, and women would allow them- 
selves to be gpvemed in matters of practice by men. the 
mutual advantage would be incalculable. Proofs of the truth 
of this are to be found in the fact that the greatest men who 
ever lived have had dever wives, whilst in the East, where 
the women are treated either as beasts of burden or as pet 
animals, the nations are becoming daily deteriorated, and of 
less importance, and will gradually die out. Men reign and 
command, whilst women demand and govern: men make our 
laws, but women our morals; for though the man is more 
genuine than the woman, the woman is deeper than the 
man. They argue with the heart, we with the head: we are 
sensual where they are sensitive and passionate. Their 
sent\iients and ideas are generally truer than our carefiil 
reasonings, and they meet our reflection and comprehension 
with their more subtle intuition and power of analysis. 

These preliminary remarks it has seemed necessary to make 
before entering upon the consideratioon of this sub-section, 
and five minutes’ reflection on them will greatly assist the 
student of cheirosophy in. applying its principles to the 
interpretation of the female hand. 

Thus, the characteristics of the more powerful types 11354. 
[such as the spatulate and the square] will be much less 
developed with them than with men, by reason of the 
greater softness which always characterises the hands of 
the “softer sex.” In like manner only very few women 
have knotty hands — a circumstance arising from that ab- 
sence of physical and mental combination and calculation, 
which, as a rule, characterises their movements. Thus they 
work more by tact than by knowledge, more by quickness of 
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11357. 

Large thumb. 


H 358. 

Small thumb. 


Weak hand. 


1359. 
Absence of 
the 

elementary 

type 


brain than by rapidity of action, and more by imagination 
and intuition than by judgment or combination. 

When a woman has knotty fingers, she is less impres- 
sionable, less imaginative, less tasteful, less fantastic, and 
more reasonable. 

If a woamn have a large thumb, she is more intelligent 
than intuitively quick. If she have a small thumb, she is 
quicker in expedient than intelligent in action. The first will 
have a taste for history, the second for romance. 

With a large thumb, a woman will be sensible and cau- 
tious in affairs of the heart. Love is with her a “goodly estate” 
and not a passion. She will be more apt to make a manage 
de convenance than if her thumb be small. She will be 
sagacious, easy of conquest, or else unapproachable. 
There is no medium, for she will never descend to coquetry 
or jealousy. 

If a woman have a small thumb, she will be more capri- 
cious, more coquettee, more prone to jealousy, more fasci- 
nating, and more seductive than if she have a large thumb. If 
the rest of her hand is weak, her character may also be weak, 
uncertain, irritable, and careless; now enthusiastic, now de- 
spondent and apathetic; whilst, confiding and native, it is 
impossible for her to keep a secret. With her, love is a 
passion, an emotion, powerful and fervid. She will demand 
an undivided fidelity, and a sentimental, romantic form of 
adoration. 

The elemenary hand is never [or hardly ever] found 
amongst women. Their natural intelligence, the cares of 
maternity, the exquisite and complicated physical consti- 
tutions of women requiring a higher instinct, a greater 
intuitive intelligence than is ever constitutionally necessary 
to man. Consequently, in countries where, amongst the 
men, the elementary type predomiiuites, the women 
always have the upper hand, and direct the affairs of their 
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husbands and other **concoinitant males.” 

Women who live only an objectless, butterfly life 
of pleasure, love, and luxury, have small conic hands, soft 
and rather thick. 

H 361 

English women, taking, as they do, so large a part in English hands, 
the administration and arrangement of household affairs, 
have their fingers, for the most part, delicately squared. 

Women who have that inherent curiosity which has 1362. 
been set down as the exclusive right of their sex [but which I 

curiosity. 

have heard defined in self-defence by the more scientific 
phrase “excess of sympathy”] have their fingers so much 
of diffrent forms and shapes, that, when the fingers are 
closed together and held up against the light, there are 
clinks and crannies between them through which the light is 
visible. When, on the other hand, the fingers fit so tightly 
against one another as to show no light between them when 
so held up, it is a sign of avarice and meanness, or, at any 
rate, of want of generosity. And these last two indications 
apply equally to men [vide 11152]. 

Women with spatulate fingers and a little thumb are 1363. 
warm friends, affectionate and impulsive, unreserved and^P*“*®*® 
active, fond of exercise, of animals, and of witnessing feats thumb, 

of skill or strength. Their needle work is useful and com- 
plete rather than artistic and showy, and they like to 
manage and make much of children, whether their own or 
other people’s. 

With square fingers and a small thumb we get punctuality, 1 364. 
order, and arrangement in household affairs, a 
well regulated and neatly appointed, and a highly developed thumb, 
instinct a real life and of the things which make it toler- 
able. Square-fingered women require courtesy, order, and 
regulation in affairs of the heart; they like men to be distin- 
guished without being eccentric, spirited without being 
wild, quiet, self-confident, and self-contained, untinged by 
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jealousy or inconstancy; they are particularly careful of so- 
cial observance, and fly from anything extraordinary, or 
worse still, vulgar ! If, however, the squareness is too 
pronounced we find a fiissy, disciplinarian disposition, 
eminently respectable, but horrible irritating to live with. 

11365 With a large thumb and square or spatulate fingers we 

find the tyrannical, “worrying” woman, impatient of ton- 
I jirge thumb, loud^voiced, and abusive of power when it is entrusted 
to her. 

11366. ^ little rosy, soft, smooth hand, thin, but not bony, and 

"Pretty” hand. , , .... 

With little joints slightly developed, indicates a vivacious, 

sparkling little woman. To win her you must be bright, 
clever, witty, spontaneous, amusing; in affairs of la grande 
passion you must be quick and sparkling, rather than 
romantic and sentimental, as you must be with the conic- 
fingered woman. 

11367. With the latter you must be ardent, timid, selfassurcd. 

Conic fingers. , . . ... . . . - . «... . 

humble; explaining, excusing, justifying ail things. Such 

women are generally indolent, fantastic, and strongly 

inclined to sensuality. 

1 368. With slight, smooth, pointed fingers, a small thumb, and 

a narrow palm, we find in the subject the highest romanti- 
cism and ideality as regards affairs of the world [for which 
they are eminently unsuited] and of the heart [in which 
their ideal is never atttained] Pleasure is with them more a 
matter of heart and soul than of physical emotion; they 
combine fervour and indolence, and they have the 
utmost disregard for the conventionalities and realities of 
life; they are more prone to excessive piety and superstitious 
'worship than to real devotion. Genius is a thing with them 
infinitely superior to common sense, and from the height of 
their radiant idealism they look down upon all intelligences 
of the beautiful in the abstract which are less sublime than 
theirs. 






THE CHEIROGNOMY OF THE FEMALE HAND 

Thus could I discourse through many sub-sections on the 
more subtle and interesting interpretations of the female 
hand; but time, space, and an appreciation of my readers’ 
mental capacity deter me. With the data I have given 
above the student of cheirosophy will easily learn to 
distinguish between the indications of identrical formations 
according as he finds them on the male or on the female 
hand. 



AFTERWORDS : — I have therefore now, in the com- ^ 369 . 
pass of three sub-sections, presented the student with all Afterwords, 
such outlines as are necessary fc ; him to learn, of the impor- 
Uinl first section of the science of cheirosophy. A few mo- 
ments’ reflection. will convince him of the vital necessity 
for mastering this branch of the science of the band, and of 
combining it inextricably with the practice of the more 
profound cheiromancy, to which we are about to turn. I have 
throughout this section kept my notes as free as possible 
from intercalations of the modifying influences of the mounts 
and lines of the palm, but now that the student is well 
grounded in the indications of the outward forms of the 
hands 1 shall be able constantly to refer back to this preced- 
ing section, in search of modifications for the indications 
afforded by cheiromancy proper; and in this way the insepa 
rahility of the two sections will be more than ever made 
manifest to the student. 
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11370 . 

FOREWORDS. — Cheiromancy is that branch of the Forewords, 
science of cheirosophy which reveals not only the habits 
and temperaments of men, but also the events of their 
past, the conditions of their present, and the circum- 
stances of their future, lives, by the inspection and 
interpretation of the formations of the palm of the hand, 
and the lines which are traced thereon. We have seen 
[ 1111106 - 8 ] how necessary it is that in making a cheirog- 
noniic examination of a subject the inspection should be 
conducted with a due , regard to the chiromancy of the 
hands; it will be seen inmiediately how much more im- 
portant it is that the shapes of the hands and fingers should 
be considered in giving a cheiromantic explanation of 
any submitted palm. For what is clearer and more easily to 
be understood than that the character and tempera- 
ment of a man [chiefly revealed by the che>rognomic 
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examination of his hands] should very greatly influence, 
even if it does not absolutely bring about, the events 
which are recorded in his palms, so that, as I have said 
[ 1I1I106-8 ], a glance at the fingers and thumb will nearly 
always explain anything which appears doubtful in the 
palm, and by making a preliminary cheirognomic examina- 
tion of a subject, the cheiromantic examination will be ren- 
dered very much clearer and easier of interpretation. 
Therefore, as we shall immediately see, 1 shall combine 
cheirognomy with cheiromancy far more than I combined 
cheiromancy with cheirognomy, [because we had not yet 
entered upon the consideration of this more complicated 
branch,] with a view o rendering my expositioon easier of 
remembrance. 

We shall consider in turn the mounts and the lines of 
the palm, with the signs and other modifications which it 
is necessary to bear in mind; but first, we must arrive at 
a complete understanding of the various parts of the hand, of 
^ 371. tiie lines traced in the palm, and of the names by which 
n^!»*onhe known to cheirosophists. 

mounts. And I take this opportunity of pointing out that the 

names given to the Mounts [those of the principal planets] 
are not given to them by reason of any astrologic significa- 
tion which they were at one time supposed to bear, but 
because we have been accustomed to connect certain char- 
acteristics with certain gods of the pagan mythology, and 
because it is therefore convenient to give to the formations 
of the hand which reveal certain characteristics the names 
of the particular gods whose characteristics those were; a 
principle obviously more reasonable than to describe geo- 
graphically in every instance the locality [ in the hand] of 
the formation which it is desired to designate ; a course 
which would inevitably culminate in a confusion only to be 
expected from the continual reiteration of an indicative 
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verbosity. I shall therefore be understood not to be using 
the expressions in the old astrologiic sense when I make use 
of such terms as ‘^The Mount of Venus,’*or ‘^The Plain of 
Mars,** but merely to be indicating the characteristic be- 
trayed by a development of the hand at a certain point. 
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SUB-SECTION I. 

AN HXPI ANAIION OF THE MAP OF THE HAND (PI ATEVII.] 


“Esl pollex Veneris ; sed Juppiter indice ^audel, 
Saturnus medium ; Sol mcdicumque tenet, 

Hinc Sfilhc'n minimum ; ferientem Candida Luna Possidel ; in 
c-^ivea Mars sua castra tenet. 


11372. On Plate VII. you will find a complete map of 

rhemapot hand, whereon is written the specific and technical 

the hand. ^ 

name given to each part thereof, the mounts being indi- 
cated in their proper position by the planetary signs 
[9 . u. . 0. ^ .] for the sake of brevity and clearness. 

11373. Tlic thumb is coasecrated to V'enus [9 ],and at its base 

*d Mourn oi round the Mount of Venus, surrounded by the line 


Tiics" verges are of immense anliquity. incl I quote them ‘!is 
a to this sub-section, as they convey all that is required 

to U. known as to the localities of the mounts in the palm. 
Tlicir translation is as follows The thumb is the finger of 
Venus, but Jupiter delights in the first finger \riuitce\^ Saturn 
hcMs the sccoiul Unger [W///w], and Apollo the third [tuedicnm]. 
Mercury [StflOon] is here at the smallest finger, and the cha.ste 
Moon occii'.iies the percussion \^fdrtcnictn \ ; in the hollow of the 
hand Mars holds his camp." Some of these terms require 
explanation: the first or imlex finger, so called from 

its use in ptdniiiig or “ medium,’* the middle finger, 

50 called by persons who count the thumh one of the Jive 
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or 


“ball” of the thumb, is frequently 


11374. 
First finger 
Jugiter. 


11375. 


of life* bisc, 

looked upon as a p\tt\ata distinct from the hand, but, 
cheirosopihicaWy speaking, the thumb has but two phalanges 
[vide S. 1. ss. 11., § 5,1111 184-5], this base being termed the 
Mount of Venus. 

The first finger [or index] is that of Jupiter / '[n], and at 
its base (i.e., immediately below it, at the top of the palm] 
will be found the Mount of Jupiter. 

The second finger [or middle finger] is that of Saturn 
[ [ h ], and the mount which should be found immediately Second fmger 
below it is the Mount of Saturn. Saium. 

The third finger [or ring finger] is termed the Hnger n 376 . 
of Apollo [ fo] [or of the Sun], and^the Mount of Apollo Fmger 
will be found, if present, at its base. Apollo. 

The fourth finger [or little finger] is that of Mercury ^ 377. 

[ [9], whose mount will in like manner be found immedi- 
ately beneath it.. 

Just below the Mount of Mercury [between the line of_ 

Mount of Mars. 

heart and the line of head] is the Mount of Mars [ [<^]. 

Underneath this last mount, and extending from it to ^ 
the wrist, is found the Mount of the Moon [ ]. ^^n°^ 

The whole of the centre of the palm is occupied by the 1*380. 
Plain or Triangle of Mars, which is comprised between the 
line of life, the line of head, and the Mounts of Mars and of 
the Moon. 


fingers ; ** n^edicum,*’ the third finger, so called because it was 
always used by doctors in mixing their drugs, for reasons given 
at length in another place p. 41, If 37]. **Stilbon,’' the 
little finger, i.r, that of Mercury. Stillio was a name often 
given by the ancients to the planet Mercury, in consequence, 
Lempriere says, of its shining ap}>earance \vuie hereon Cicero, 
**De Natuii Deorum,"* Book 11., cap. 20: ** Infra hanc autem 
Stella Mercurii est : ea appellaiur a Gixecis ' J ; **ferien« 

tem," the percussion the outside ol the hand, which is termed in 
modern cheirosophy the p^cussion^ and in ancierit cheirusophy 
feriens^ on account of its being the part usually struck on the 
table in arguineot, or generally used in driving anything «nlo 
its pl.acc. 
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^ 381 . 

The triangle. 


1382. 

The 

quadrangle. 


1383. 

The rascette. 


1384. 
Une of life. 


1385. 

Line of head. 


1386. 

Line of heart. 


1387. 
Line of 
fortune. 


1388. 
Line of 
health. 



This part of the hand is also called the triangle, and is 
composed of the upper angle — /.e., that formed by the junc- 
tion of the lines of life and of head; the inner angle — ie., 
that formed by the junction of the line of head with the line 
of health or the line of fate, at the Mount of the Moon; and 
the lower angle, which is formed by the approximation or 
junction of the line of life and the line of health [when the 
latter is present]. 

The quadra is the rectangular space comprised be- 
tween the lines of head and of heart, and is generally 
bounded on the one side by the line of fate and on the other 
by the line of Apollo. 

The rascette or restreinte is the point on the wrist at 
which it joins the hand, which is genrerally occupied by one 
or more lines, which arc more or less apparent, the upper one 
of which is known as the rascette and the others as the 
restreintes, the whole forming what are called the Bracelets 
of Life. 

The lines generally found in the hands are as fol- 
lows: — ^The line of life, which encircles the ball of the thumb 
or Mount of Venus; 

The line of head, which,starting from the beginning of 
the line of life [to which it is usually joined], between the 
thumb and first finger, runs straight across the hand; 

The line of heart, which, starting from the Mounts 
of Jupiter or of Saturn, runs across the hand immediately 
below the Mounts of Saturn, Apollo, and Mercury ending at 
the percussion; 

The line of fate or fortune, which, starting either from 
the line of life, from the rascette, or from the Mount of the 
Moon, runs up more or less directly to the middle finger [the 
finger of Saturn]; 

The line of health or liver, which, starting near the wrist, 
at the base of the line of life, rise diagonally across the hand 
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to meet the line of head, close to the Mount of Mars, or at 
the top of the Mount of the Moon; and 

The line of art and brilliancy, which, rising from the 11389. 
triangle or its vicinity rises to the finger of Apollo [the 
third], cutting across the mount at its base. 

To these are added three lesser lines sometimes found in 

1 390. 

a hand, which are: — The line of Mars, which lies close uneofMars. 
inside the line of life, which it follows as a sister line [vide 
nil 531 and 549]; 

The ring or girdle of Venus, which encloses the Mounts 1 39i. 
of Saturn and of Apollo; and 392 

The Via Lasciva, or milky way, which, rising from the via Lasciva. 
^\rist, traverses the Mount of the Moon. 

1 393 

The principal lines are also known by other technical Equivalent 
names, which [to avoid repetition] will some times be used in names, 
the following pages. Thus the line of life is also called the 
Vital. The line of head is also called the Natural. The line of 
heart is also called the Mensal.The line of fortune is also 


1393. 

Ekiuivalent 


called the Saturnian.. The line of art or brilliancy is also 
called the Apollonian, and the line of health is often known 
as the Hepatic. 

The ancient Cheiromants used also to consider the 1394. 
twelve phalanges of the fingers, as representing the twelve ^ **** 

signs of the Zodiac, and used therefrom to predict the 
seasons at which certain events would come to pass. 

This is a branch of cheirosophy which, it is needless to 
say, is now obsolete, having been refined away with the rest 
of the dross which used to disguise the pure metal of the 
science; but Miss Horsley has put them into the diagram 
at my request, as they tnay be interesting to my readers. 

Having, therefore, mastered what may be called the ^ 395 . 
geography of the hand, we can now turn to the consid- The study of 
eration of the cheiromane, of the hand, and continuing 
with the lines; but before entering into the minute 
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GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES 

THE MOUNTS 
11397 . 

'The leading 

THE mount, which is the highest in the hand, will [as we shall mount and the 
see] give the keynote to the character of the subject, and will be counts 
the Grst thing sought for; and when the characteristics are thus 
pronounced by the development of a particular mount, the 
lesser [but still noticeable] development of another mount will 
indicate that the characteristics of the lesser will influence 
those of the greater, modifying, and in a manner perfecting, 
those of the reigning development. Modifying indi- 

You will seldom find that a subject has only one mount 
developed, and you must bear in mind in all cases that the 
modifying characteristics must be considered in reading the 
primary indications of the principal mount. ^ 

A characteristic betrayed by a prevailing mount can ity 
never lie dormant in a subject; opportunities for exercising 


SUB-SECTION II 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE BORNE IN MIND 
§ L As to the Mounts, 
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1400. 
Equality of 
the mounts. 


1401. 
Absence of 
any mount at 
all. 


1402. 

Other 

indications of 
the leading 
mount. 


Excess. 


1403. 
Lines on a 
mount. 


1404. 
Cross lines 
on a mount. 



the qualities indicated will always arise, for the subject will, 
in a way, make them himself — e.g., a man whose leading 
mount is that of Mars will, by provoking other, call the talent 
of his character into play. 

If a subject have no particularly prominent mount in 
his hand — Le., all the mounts are equal — ^you will find a 
singular regularity of mind and harmony of existence to be 
his lot. 

If all the mounts are null, and the places where they 
should be are merely occupied by a plain or a hollow, you 
will find that the subject has never had any opportunity of 
developing any particular characteristic, and the life will 
be a purely vegetative one. 

A mount may, instead of being high, be broad and 
full, or it may be covered with little lines. These conditions 
of the mount give it the same effect as if it were highly 
developed; and it must be remarked that, if a mount is 
much covered by lines, it will betray an excess and over 
abundance of the qualities of the mount, which prove an 
insurmountable obstacle to the good effects thereof. Excess 
of a mount does not give force, bui fever to its quality, pro- 
ducing monominias, especially if the thumb and the line of 
head are weak. 

One line upon a mount just emphasises it enough to be 
a fortunate sign upon it; two lines show uncertainty in 
the operation of the qualities, especially if they are crossed; 
and three, except in some rare cases, give misfortune arising 
from the qualities of the mount, iin/es5 they be even, straight, 
and parallel. If no other mount is developed, the one upon 
which most lines are found will be the leading mount in the 
hand. 

Lines placed crosswise upon a mount always 
denote obstacles, and seriously interfere with the good- 
ness of other main lines, which end upon the mount, as in 
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pointed fingeis, love of glofy; with square Gnger, realism in 
art; and with spatulate love of wealth and luxury. 

And so on with the other mounts. 

Phie^gy authors have gone into the phrenology and 

ndphysiog’ physiognomy characteristic of each type, but as I 
consider this to be not only confusing, but irrelevant 
to the study of pure cheiromancy, I have avoided the 
consideration of this matter. 


THEUNES. 


§ 2. As to the Lines. 


1410 . 

Proper 

ippearance. 


1411 . 
Pale lines. 


1412 . 
Red lines. 

1413 . 

bellow lines. 


1414 . 
Livid lines. 


The lines in a hand should be clear and apparent. 
They should be neat and well coloured [not broad and pale], 
free from branches, breaks, inequalities, or modifications of 
any .sort, except in some few cases, which will be pointed 
out in due course. A broad pale line always signifies [by in- 
dicating excess] a defect of and ot/stacle to, the natural 
indications and qualities of the line. 

Pale lines signify a phlegmatic or lymphatic tempera- 
ment, with a strong tendency towards effeminacy [women 
nearly always have very pale lines]. Such subjects are easily 
put out, and as easily calmed again; they are generally 
liberal, and subject to strong enthusiasms, v. hich are of short 
duration. 

Red lines indicate a sanguine temperament, and are 
good; such subjects are gay, pleasant in manner, and honest. 

Yellow lines denote biliousness and feebleness of 
the liver ; such subjects are quick-tempered, prompt in 
action, generally ambitious, vigilant, vindictive, and 
proud. 

Uvid lines, with a tendency towards blackishness, be- 
tray a melancholy and often a revengeful disposition. 
Such subjects are grave in demeapour and cunning in 
character, affable, but haughty; and these indications are 
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Conditic/is of the lines. 
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the more certain if the fingers are long and the thun^b is 
broad. 


Black spots upon a line indicate always nervous dis- 1 415. 
eases, whilst livid holes betray the presence of 
organic affection of the pert corresponding with the line 
[Fig 1, Plate VIII.] 

It must be noted that, however well coloured lines may' f 415 , 
be, a feeble development of the mounts will counteract 
their good indications. 

The ancient cheiromants used to afBrm that people who 1 417. 
had been bom in the daytime had the lines clearer marked 
in the right hand, whilst those who had been bora in the day. 
night had them more apparent in the left; a statement which 
we must class with the dicta laid down for ascertaining 
birthdays noted in another place [vidie Note p. 116]; they 
also stated that the former resembled their fathers, whilst 
the latter took after their mothers. 

It must also be noted that lines may enlarge, diminish, ^ ^ 

and even disappear, so that the province of the cheirosophist unes. 
is, as I have said below, [vide fH 814,] to indicate the 
present condition and indication of the lines, and the likeli- 
hood of their future modification. There is one thing to be 
noted in connection with this matter, which is, that the 
indications of cunning never alter or become modified; 
cunning being a characteristic which is acquired, and a 
characteristic thus acquired is never lost by a weak charac- 
ter on account of inability to free itself, nor by a strong one 
from a disinclination to do so. 

Again, in reading the lines a single indication must 1419. 
never be accepted as final, especially if it is a bad one. To 
make any indication certain [whether good or bad] corrobo- indication in 
rating signs must be sought for in both hands, and the ab- 
sence of corroboration in one hand will contradict, or at any 
rate greatly modify, any evil sign in the other. A single sign 
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1420. 
Sister lines. 


1421. 
Very many 
lines in the 
palm. 


1422. 
Fork at the 
end of a line. 


1423. 
Tassel led at 

end. 

1424. 

Asending and 
desending 
branches. 


only affords a presunqitioii of the tendency or event which 
it indicates, and the cause of the danger must be found in the 
aspect of the mounts, and other lines of the palm, or the 
development and formations of the whole hand. In the same 
way the indication of fmidence in the second joint of the 
thumb will go far towards modifying an evil prognostic, which 
may be found in the palm. 

When any principal line is accompanied ihioughout its 
course by a second line lying close to it, the principal line is 
greatly strengthened and benefited by this sister line,” as 
it is called. The consecutiveness of the sister will contra- 
dict the evils foreshadowed by a break in the principal line, 
[vide HI p 531], but if both are broken, the evils are the 
more certainly to be feared [ Fig.2, Plate VIII.]. 

If the hand is covered with a multiplicity, a network of 
little lines which cross one another in all directions, it 
bettrays a mental agitation and dissatisfaction with one’s 
surroundings and oneself. It is always the outcome of a 
highly nervous temperament; and in a soft spatulate hand 
these little lines denote hypochondria. 

A fork at the end of a line is often a good sign, for it 
increases the powers of the lines without carrying them 
too far. At the same time it often indicates a duplicity 
in connection with the qualities of the line [vide H p 589] 
[Fig. 3]. 

When the fork is reduplicated so as to form a tassel at 
the end of the line, the indication is bad, denoting feebleness 
and nervous palpitation of the organ represented [Fig. 4] 

All branches rising from a line increase its good 
indications, whereas all descending branches accentuate its 
bad qualities. Ascending branches indicate richness, abun- 
dance of the qualities appertaining to a line; thus on the line 
of heart they denote warmth of affection; on the line of 
head they denote cleverness and intelligence; on the line of 












Salum they denote good luck, and so on. These branches, 
when present, are nearly always found at the beginnings and 
endings of lines [Fig.S]. 

A chained formation of a line indicates obstacles, 1425. 
struggles, and contrarieties of the characteristics affordd by 
it [Fig. 6|. 

A wavy formation [Fig.7] of a line signifies ill-luck, as ^ 
does also a break in it. Breaks may be either simple inter- 
ruptions or cessations of the line, or bars across it: they are 
always a bad sign, and the interrupting influence must be 
carefully sought (Fig. 8]. 

Whan a line, instead of being>tngie and clear, is com- _ 

^ Capillancs. 

posed of a number of little capillaries, which here and there, 
or at the ends, unite to form a single line, it betrays ob- 
stacles and ill-success, in the same way as chained lines 
[Plate VIII., Fig. 9]. 

I have gone into these general principles at this point, 
because it can never be too early to point them out. The 
reader will understand them better, however, if he will return 
to them after a perusal of the two succeedig sub-sections. 


CmNERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE BORNE IN MIND 
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SUB-SECnON III. 


THE 

MOUNTS. 


THE MOUNTS OF THE HANDS 


1428. 
Their posi- 
tions. 


I HAVE indicated at HH 373-9 where the various mounts 
should be placed. The prevailing mount is the first thing to 
be observed in the palm of a hand, and it must be sought for 
with a careful regard to the general principles laid down in 
Sub-section I., § 1. In this sub-section we shall carefully 
consider the indications afforded by each mount in succes 
sion, as well as those of some of the principal combinations 
of mounts. 


MOUNT OF 

JUPITER. § 1. THE MOUNT OF JUPITER 


1429. The predominance of this mount in a hand denotes a 

genuine and reverential feeling of religion, a w'orthy and 
high ambition, honour, gaiety, and a love of nature. It also 
denotes a love of display, of ceremony, and of pomp, and 
is, consequently, generally developed in the hands of public 
entertainers of any sort. Such subjects talk loudly, are 
extremely self-confident, are just and well-minded, gallant 
and extravagant, and are always impetuous without being 
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leveBgefiil. These subjects are fond of flattery and fond of 
good living. They generally marry early, and are always 
well-built and handsome, having a certain hauteur, which 
enhances their charms without detracting from their good 


nature. 


An excessive development of the mount will give arro- ' 

Exocss ol the 

gance, tyranny, ostentation, and, with pointed fingeis, super; mount, 
stition. Such subjects will be votaries of pleasure, and 
vindictive, sparing nothing to attain their selfish ends. 

If the mount is absent replaced by a cavity] the 1I431. 
subject is prone to idleness and egoism, irreligious feelings, **** 

want of dignity, and a license which degenerates into vulgar- 
ity. 

^ ^ f 432. 

The development of this mount gives to square fingers vviih square and 

a great love of regularity and established authority. To smooth fingers. 

long smooth fingers it imparts a love of luxury, especially if 

the fingeis are large at the third phalanx [v/^c H 146). This 

mount ought always to be accompained by a smooth, elastic, 

firm hand [not too hard], with a well-developed first phalanx 

to the thumb [Will]. 

n 433. 

If to the good indications of this mount a favourably influence of 
developed finger, or Mount of Saturn, be added, the success Saturn, 
in life and good fortune of the subject is certain; Saturn 
denoting fatality, whether for good or evil. 

A single line upon the mount indicates success. Many ^ 

and confused lines upon the mount betray a constant, mount, 

unsuccessful struggle for greatness, and if these confused 
lines are crossed, they denote unchastity, no matter the sex 
of the subject. 

A cross upon the mount denotes a happy marriage, ^^^^cross'and^staroi 
if a star be found there as well as the cross, it indicates the mount, 
a brilliant and advantageous alliance. 

^ 436. 

A Spot Upon the mount indicates a fall of position, and spot, 
loss of honour or credit. 


11431. 

Absence of the 


11434. 
Lines on the 


11435. 

Cross and star on 
the mount. 
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CHEIROMANCY 


1437. 
lls fcligion. 


1438. 

Displaoeineot 
the inounL 


1439. 
Combi 113 ' 
tions of the 
mount with 
others. 


A long thumb and a development of the fiist joint in 
the fingers will give to this mount free thought and irrever- 
ence in religion. If, besides these, we find pointed fingers 
and what is called the “Croix Mystique,’* you will find 
ecstasy in matters religious, tending even to fanaticism. 

If, instead of being in position immediately underneath 
the finger of Jupiter, [or forefinger,] the mount is displaced 
and inclines towards that of Saturn, it acquires a serious 
tone and demeanour, and gives a desire for success in 
science, theology, or classical scholarship. 

If with the Mount of Jupiter we find also the Mount 
of Apollo [0] developed, it indicates good fortune and 
wealth. Combined with the Mount of Mercury [ ^ ] ] we find 
a love of exact science and philosophy. Such subject are 
inclined to be poetic, are well behaved and clever, they 


make the most successful doctors. To a bad hand this 


combination will give vanity, egoism, a love of chatter, fa- 
naticism, charlatanry, and immorality. Combined with the 
Mars. Mount of Mars [ j] it gives audacity and the talent of 
strategy. Such subjects are self-confident, successful, and fond 
of celebrity. To a bad hand such a combination gives 
insolence, ferocity, revolt, dissipation, and inconstancy. A 
Moon. combination of the Mounts of Jupiter and of the 
Moon [ }) ] ] makes a subject honourable, placid, and just. 
Venus Mount of Venus ( [ ? ]] a subject of this Jupiterian 

type becomes sociable, simple-minded, gay, sincere, fond 
of pleasure, and generous. If the hand is, on the whole, bad, 
the combination will denote effeminacy, feeble mindedness, 
caprice, and a love of debauch. 


MOUNT OF 

SATORN. § 2. THE MOUNT OF SATURN [ i, ]. 


144a 

Effecttofthe 

moBiit 


The predominance of this mount in a hand denotes a 
character in which to prudence and natural caution is 
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added a fatality far good or evil, which is extreme.'^’ 

Such subjects are always sensitive and paiticular about 
little things, even though their fingers be short 
[vide m 131-2]. The mount also denotes a tendency to 
occult science, to incredulity, and to epicureanism of 
temperament. Such subjects are always inclined to be mor- 
bid and melancholy. They are timid, and love solitude, and 
a quiet life in which there is neither great good fortune 
nor great ill fortune; they are also fonder of serious music 
than of gay melody. They take naturally to such pursuits 
as agriculture, horticulture, or mineralogy, having a 
natural penchant for anything coruiected with the earth. 

These subjects seldom marry, are extremely self-centred 
and self-confident, and care nothing for what other people 
may think of them. 

The mount is seldom very high, for fatality is always, to ^ 
a certain extent, modifiable; but when there is an excess of 

of formation on this mount it betrays taciturnity, sadness, the mount, 
an increased morbidity and love of solitude, remorse, 
and asceticism, with the horrible opposing characteristics 
of an intense fear and horror of death, with a morbid 
tendency to, and curiosity concerning suicide. The evil in- 


By fatality is meant ctriainty, i.e,. the indications of il;e 
middle finger are always looked upon as certain and unavoidable ; 
and we find a curious parallelio this in comparative anatomy by 
observing the greater conUattcy of thbs finger ; i.r., the fact that 
it is the one digit that is never discarded in the brute creation. 
Professor Owen calls attention to this, in his work ^‘On the 
Nature of Limbs " [p. 38], where he points out the fact that il;c 
extreme digits [the thumb and little huger] are the least constant 
and universal, whilst the * ' digitus medius " is the most constant of 
all in the vertebrate seriesi and most entitled to be viewed as the 
persistent representative of the fingers^ it shows a superiority of 
size, though few would be led thereby to suspect that the bones 
forming the three joints of this finger answer tn those of the foot 
af the horse, and that the naii of this finger represents the hoof 
ia llie horse, etc. [vitii ^ 33]. 
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1442. 

‘"Saturnian” 

hand. 


1443. 
Absence of 
the mount. 


1444. 

Lines on the 
mount. 


1445. 
Spot on the 

mount 

1446. 

Branch from 
the line of 
heart 


1447. 

Displacement 
of the mount 


dications of an excessive development may be greatly 
modified by a well formed Mount of Venus [ 9 ]. ]. 

The Saturnian hand has generaly long, bony fingers, 
which give it philosophy, the second finger [that of Saturn] is 
large, with the first [or nailed] phalanx highly devel- 
oped, the mount,if not high, being generally strongly 
lined. A bad Saturnian hand has a hard rough skin and a 
thick wrist. 

If the mount is quite absent the indication is of an 
insignificant, ’’vegetable" existence, unmoved by any great 
depth of feeling, and one which is continually oppressed by a 
sense of misfortune. But when it is thus absent it may be 
replaced by a well-traced line of fate [or Saturn]. 

A single straight line upon the mount signifies good 
fortune and success, whilst a plurality of lines theieon 
indicates a proportionate ill-luck. A succession of little 
lines placed ladder-wise across the mount and extending 
upon that of Jupiter indicate an easy and gradual progression 
to high honour. 

A spot upon the mount always indicates an evil fatality, 
the cause of which must be sought for upon the lines of head 
or a fate.“^ 

If a branch [not the end of the line of heart or of Saturn] 
rises from the line of heart on to the Mount of Saturn, it 
denotes worry, travail, and anxiety; if the branch is clean 
and single however, it will foreshadow wealth as a result of 
those anxieties [/ ,in Plate X.]. 

If, instead of being in its proper position beneath the 
second finger, the mount is displaced towards Jupiter, it has 
the same significance as the displacement of the Mount of 
Jupiter towards Saturn \vide H 438]. If, on the other hand, it is 
displaced towards the Mount of Apollo, it betokens a fatality 
which can be, and must be, striven against. 
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THE MOUNTS OF THE HANDS 


If, together with the Mount of Saturn, we find the Mount ^ 

j • • • ^ . . Combination 

of Jupiter developed, we shall find gentleness, patience, other 

and respect in a good hand, or want of appreciation, inabil- mounts, 
ity to make use of opportunities, melancholy, hysteria, and 
want of taste in a bad hand. Combined with that of Mercury Mercury, 
this mount gives us antiquarian research, and love of 
science from an '‘amateur’* point of view, a talent for 
medicine, nd a desire for information on various subjects. 

Such subjects are clever at individualizing and classing, 

,and are generally happy. And this latter indication generally 
holds good even when the rest of the hand is bad, in which 
case the combination of Saturn and Mercury gives us per- 
fidy, peijury, sullen temper, revenge, theft, want of filial 
affection, and charlatanry. 

With the Mount of Mars equally developed this mount 
betokens aggressiveness, bitterness of humour, a false oombinaiions 
superiority, insolence, immodesty, and cynicism. The combi- Mars, 
nation of the Mounts of Venus and Saturn will give us a 
love of and a search after truth in matters occult, piety, 
charity, logic, self-control, with a tendency to jealousy and 
love of display. If the hand is bad the combination v/ill 
betray frivolity, curiosity, and, if the Mount of Saturn be the 
more strongly developed of the two, we shall find pride, 
envy, and debauchery. When the Mounts of the Moon and Moon, 
of Saturn find themselves equally developed in a hand, we 
have a subject whose intuition and pure talent for occultism 
is remarkably developed. It is a curious fact that these latter 
subjects are generally frightfully ugly. MOUNT OF 


MOUNT OF 
APOLLO. 


§ 3. The Mount of Apollo Lo]- 


A hand in which this mount is developed is essentially ^ 

, . ... Fortune of ihe 

that of a subject whose prevailing taste and instincts are mount. 

artistic, and it always gives to its possessor a greater or 
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1451. 

Indications of 
the mount. 


1452. 

Further 

indications. 


!I453. 

“Apollonian'" 

hand. 


1454. 

Excess of the 
mount. 


across degree of success, glory, celeority, and brilliancy of 
fortune, denoting, as it docs, genius, intelligence, toler- 
ance, and wealth, the characteristics of the type being 
self-confidence, beauty, grace, and tolerance in all 
things. 

Such subjects are inventive and imitative, being often 
great discoverers. Their principal failings are, quick temper 
[though not of long duration] and a certain incapacity for 
very friendships, though they are generally benevolent 
and generous, even devoted were it not for the inseparable 
strain of fickleness. Proud and eloquent on matters of art, 
they love anything which is brilliant, such as jewellery and 
the more omameiital forms of worship, for they are 
religious from a gratitude for blessings received rather than 
from a superstitious reverence. They make stem and unre- 
lenting judges, and their love is more affectionate than 
sensual. 

These ApoHonian subjects love to shine before the world, 
and not to be the cynosures of a small circle of admirers, 
though they hate the idea of ostentation or undeserved glory; 
they will not explain themselves in dogmatizing unless 
they think their audiences are sympathetic, refusing to 
waste words on ignorant cavillers, or to persuade people to 
accept their opinions. In marriage they are, unfortunately, 
very often unlucky, for their ideal, their standard of excel- 
lence, is unreasonably high. 

The normal development of a hand bearing this 
mount high shows smooth fingers, with the tips mixed 
[vide p.l70] or slightly squared; the palm of an equal length 
with the fingers, a well-marked phalanx of logic, and cither 
one very deep, or three strong lines upon the mount. 

If the mount is developed to excess it indicates a love of 
wealth and of extravagance in expenditure, instincts of lux- 


ury, fatuity, envy, and curiosity, a quick unreasoning temper. 
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THE MOUNTS OF THE lUNDS 


and a strong tendency to levity, frivolity, and sophistry. 

Such subjects are boastful, vain, think themselves unappreci- 
ated, but highly superior to their fellow-men; these are 
the poets, painters, and musicians and actors who dwell 
upon the loss suffered by the world in their non-appearance 
at St. James’s Hall, Burlington House, and the Lyceum. This 
excessive development is generally accompained, and is 
emphasized by, twisted fingers, spatulated soft hands, a 
grille [vide H 701] on the mount, with a long phalanx of will 
and preportionately short phalanx of logic. 

If, on the other hand, this mount is absent in both hands, 
its absence betrays materiality and indifference to matters 
artistic, giving a dull, unenlightened life. 

A single line deeply traced upon the mount indicates 
fortune and glory; two lines indicate considerable talent, but 
a great probability of failure, whilst many confused lines 
show a tendency to lean to the scientific aspects of art. 

If the mount is merely developed, having no line marked 
upon it, it shows a love of the beautiful, but not necessar- 
ily a talent for production of works of art. 

A spot upon the mount denotes a grave danger of a loss 
of reputation or caste. 

When in a hand the Mounts of Apollo and of Mercury 
are found equally develoed, we find a character in which with other 
justice, firmness, perspicacity, love of scientific research, 
combined with clearness of diction and eloquence,are salient 
feature. The combination of Apollo and the Moon gives 
good sense, imagination, reflection, and light-heartedness. 

With an equal development of the Mount of Venus, we gel Venus, 
amiability and a great desire to please. 


mount. 

11 456. 
lines ot the 
mount. 


11457. 

Development. 


H 458. 
Spot on the 
mount. 
1145^. 

Combination 
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MOUNT OF I 4. The Mount Mercury ^fi] 

MERCURY. 


1460. 

Indicitioiis of 
the mount 


The pre-eminence in a hand of this mount indicates 
science, intelligence, spirit, eloquence, a capacity for 
commerce, speculation, industry, and invention, agility, 
promptitude in thought and action, and a penchant for 
travel and occult science. 


[The eloquence, which is one of the prevailing 
Eloquence, characteristics of the type, is of a kind denoted by the 
formations of the fingers. A high Mount of Mercury will 
give, with pointed fingers, brilliant oratory; with square 
fingers, clearness and reason in expounding; with spatulate 
fingers, force and vehemence in argument and dogma; 
with long fingers, details and parentheses; and with short 
fingers, brevity and concisensess. The great difference 
between the eloquence of these subjects, and of those 
whose prevailing mount is that of Apollo, is that the 
oratory of the former is sophistical and clever, rather than 
luiive and direct like that of the latter; it is this that makes 


them such good barristers. To assist their faculties in this 
respect still further, these subjects should always have short 
nails, {vide 1 251)]. 

^ subjects are good athletes, are agile, clever at games 

Indications of of skill, spontaneous in expedient, sharp in practice, with a 
the mount. capacity for serious studies. Combined with these quali- 

ties we generally recognise envy, but amiability therewith; 
often [the other conditions of the hand being favourable] we 
find that these subjects are clever clairvoyants, seldom sen- 
sual, and generally good-humoured, and fond of playing 
with children so long as they arc not otherwise seriously 
employed. This tendency to envy, by raising envious feel- 
ings at the aptitudes and successes of others, constantly drives 
these Mercurial subjects to take up and try a great variety of 
pursuits. 
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These subjects are great matchmakers, and frequently 
marry very young, choosing equally young persons for their 
helpmates. 

The normal development of the hand which accompa- 
nies this mount is as follows: — Long, smooth fingers, Normal 
hard, slightly spatulatcd, [athletics,] or very soft with 
tips [thought]. The finger of Mercury long and sometimes 
pointed. The high mount cut by a deep line, and the philo- 
sophic joint developed. 

If the mount is developed to excess in a hand, it denotes 1465. 
theft, cunning deceit, treachery, with pretentious igno- 
ranee. Such subjects are charlatans, running after the 
false and dishonest forms of occultism, and are generally 
superstitious. These hands usually have long twisted fin- 
gers, more or less turned back; soft hands, confused 
marking on the mount, and the phalanx of will long.^^^ 

A complete absence of the mount denotes inaptitude 1466. 
for science or for commericial enterprise. Absence. 

A single line upon the mount indicates modesty and 1467. 
moderation, and in many instance a strange unexpected stroke Lines th® 
of good fortune. A cross line extending upon the Mount of 
Apollo betrays charlatanry in science, and, in fact the 
dishonest occultism I have alluded to above [ II 465]. If this 
line have an “island” [vide 1 678] in it and cut the line of 
Apollo [p.261] or brilliancy, it denotes ill-luck, probably 
resulting from some perfectly irmocent act. 

Many mixed lines upon the mount denote astuteness 

. 1468. 

and aptitude for sciences. If they reach as low as the line of 

hfart, they denote liberality; and if to numerous rays on this 

mount a subject joins a high Mount of the Moon, his pen- 

chant for medical sceince will take the form of hypochon- 

M»»ns Mercurialib pioininens’iii manu qua CrLis Laciriis vd 
Via Lasciva apparel, lasciviani et vuluptalis borclivluiu appeiiiuiu 
ostendit. 
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f 469. 

Lines on the 
side of the 
hand. 


H 470. 
Smooth 
mount. 

Grille. 

Circle. 

Spot. 


1471. 
Effect of 
Apollo. 


dria. The elder cheiromants have affirmed that a woman 
having this mount well rayed is sure to marry a doctor, or, 
at any rate, a man of science. If the lines on the mount 
merely take the form of little flecks and dashes, it is a 
practically sure indication of a babbling, chattering dispo- 
sition. 

Lines on the percussion — ie., on the edge of the 
hand, between the base of the little finger and the line of 
heart — indicate liaisons^ or serious affairs of the heart if hori- 
zontal, {ie., parallel with the line of the heartt,] each line 
denoting a separate liaison or love alTair, a single deep line 
denoting one strong and lasting affection. If vertical they 
denote, almost invariably, the number of children which the 
subject has had. De Peruchio lays down the rule that if they 
are strong they denote boys, if faint, girls; and if they are 
short or indistinct the children are either dead or not yet 
bom. Several vertical lines on the percussion, crossed by a 
line which starts from a star upon the mount, betrays steril- 
ity, whilst a marriage line, ending abruptly by a star, indi- 
cates a marriage or liaison of short duration, terminated by 
death. 

The mount quite smooth and unlined indicates a cool, 
determined, and constant condition of mind. A grille upon 
the mount is a dangerous prognostic of a violent death, a 
circle also placed upon the mount indicating that it will be by 
water. A spot upon the mount indicates an enor or misfortune 
in business. 

If the mount is high, and the hand contain a long 
line of A]X)llo, the commercial instinct will work intself 
out in speculation rather than in recognized and 
perserving commerce. 

Insula in qualibci brevium lineaium qux percussioiiem 
transcuiTunt et stupii consueiudinem denotant [vide ^7^'9j 
ostendic consuetudinem cum propinquo vel etiam incestum. In- 
sula ill Lined Salurnid deiiotat aduUerium quod felicem vcl iii- 
frlicem fert foriunam ^icut faiista vel infausta linea. 
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The mount leaning , as it were, towards that of 
^ . . , Displacement of 

Apollo, IS a good sign, good enough to counteract mount. 

a bad line of Saturn, [vide p.256] betokening science 

and eloquence. Leaning in a contrary direction [ t.c., 

towards the percussion.] it indicates commerce and indus* 

try. 

Connected with the Mount of Venus by a good line, [e n 473 . 
in Plate X.] this mount gives happiness and good fortune. Connected with 

Combined [ie., equally developed ] with the Mount ^474 
of Venus, we find wit, humour, gaiety, love of beauty, ofteiiCombination with 
piety, easy and sympathetic eloquence. In a bad band [i.c., ^§ **'^p^^"** 
if the fingers are twisted, the line of head weak, and the 
phalanx of will small ] this combination will give 
inconsequence, contradiction, meddlesomeness, incon- 
stancy, and want of perseverance. The combination of 
Mercury and Saturn in a hand is always good, giving to the 
sobriety and fatality of Saturn, a certain intuitive pracrical- 
ily which seldom fails to give good results. The Mount of 
Mercury is, however, one which is not often o<iinbincd with 
the other mounts of the hand. 


§ 5. The Mount of Mars j 1 . MOUNT OF 

MARS. 

The discussion of the Mount of Mars is not fraught 

with that simplicity which characterises that of the other ^ 

Conslruciion of 

mounts. It is, in a manner, divided into the Mount of Mars ihe mount and 
properly so called, which is situated, as may be seen, plain of 

beneath the Mount of Mercury on the percussion of the ' * 
hand; and that development or extension of the mount into 
the palm of the hand (shown in Plate VIL by a dagger] 
which is known as the Plain of Mars. It will be seen that a 
development of the Mount of Mars becomes the Plain of 
Mars, by the swelling it produces in that part of the palm 
occupied by the Triangle [vide IHI 380-1]; and as the Plain of 
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Interpr^' 

tion. 


1476. 
Characteris- 
tics of the 
mount. 


1477. 
Its indica- 
tions. 


1478. 

Marriage 

<J-9- 


1479. 

iVspectof the 
hand. 


Mats is treated of in my remarks upon the triangle, but little 
notice need be taken of it here. The keynote of the whole 
question may be struck by bearing in mind that the Mount 
of Mars denotes resistance, whereas the Plain of Mais 
betryas action * and aggression. This will be more fiilly 
demonstrated later on. 

The main characteristics indicated by a development of 
the Mount of Mars are courage, calmness, sang froid in 
moments of emergency, resignation in misfortune, 
pride, resolution, resistance, and devotion, with a strong 
capacity to command. 

Well developed and not covered by lines or rays, this 
mount will counteract the evil influences of a short thumb 
by the calmness and resignation which it imparts to a charac- 
ter. Such a subject [especially if bis thumb be large] pos- 
sesses, to a marked extent, the capacity for keeping his 
temper. He will be magnanimous and generous to extrava- 
gance, loud of voice, and hot-blooded, his passions carrying 
him even to sensuality, unless, counteracted by a strong 
phalanx of logic. His eloquence, if he possess that faculty, 
rare among subjects of his type, will be of the fascinating 
rather than of the emotional description. Spatulate fingers 
will give to this mount a love of show and self-glory. 

These subjects have always a great natural inclination 
of love, though they nearly always marry late in life, and 
marry women of the type of Venus [vide p22A]. These two 
types seem to have a natural inclination for one another.^^^ 

The hands to which these martial mounts belong 
are generally hard, the fingers large, especially at the 


*‘1 know nol how, but ninitial men are given to love. 1 
think it U but as they arc given to wine ; for |>erils commonly 
ask to lv 2 i>aid in pleasures ’’—F ranCU) Bacon's ** on 
Love," i6ia. 
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third phalanx, the will long, and the logic small, the hollow 
of the hand [Plain of Mars] rayed and lined. 

An excessive development of this mount, [Le., a spread- ^ ^ 
ing of the mount into the palm, ** the Plain of Mars,”] or a Excess and 
mass of lines upon the mount, will indicate brusquerie, fury, 

mount. 

injustice of rmnd, insolence, violence, cruelty, blood-thirsti- 
ness, insult, and defiance of manner. Lines on the mount 
always denote hot temper. This excessive development 
generally betrays lasciviousness, and exaggeration in speech. 

The Plain of Mars highly developed or covered with 
lines indicates a love of contest, struggle, and war, especially Lines on the 
if the nails be short [vide H 251] and a cross [vide H 691] be mount, 
found in the plain. This network of little lines in the Plain of 
Mars always indicates obstacles in the way of real good 
fortune. 


These hands of the excessive type have generally a 1482. 
feeble line of heart often joined to the line of head, the line of 
life red in colour, and the thumb short and clubbed. ^ * 

If the mount be completely absent, its absence de- ^"^3. 
notes cowardliness and childishness. 


De Percuchio and Taisnier both assert that a line 1484. 
extending from the Mount of Mars to between the 
Mounts of Jupiter and Saturn, with little spots of the line 
of head, indicate deafness.. I have never recognized 
the sign. 1 435 

Combined with the Mount of Apollo, this mount be- Combinations 
comes an indication of ardour and energy in art, force, 
perseverance, and truth in action. With the Mount of the Apollo. 

Moon we get a love of navigation, or, if the rest of the 
hand is bad, [vide H 408,] folly. Combined with the Mount venus. 
of Venus we find a love of music and of dancing, sensual- 
ity, ardour, and jealousy in love. The combination of Mars Mercury, 
and Mercury denotes movement and quickness of thought 
and speech, spontanity, incredulity, and a love of argu- 
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Saturn. 




'iy/y ' 




ment, strife of words, and mockery. An equal development 
of the Mounts of Saturn and Mars gives cynicism, audacity of 
belief and opinion, and want of moral sen^; we find, in fact, 
in this case, the energy of Mars rousing to action the 
usually latent evil qualities of Saturn. 


MOUNT OF 

THE MOON. § 6. The Mount of the Moon [>]. 


I486. 

Its attributes. 


1487. 

CharacteriS' 

tics. 


1488. 

Formalioo of 
the 'MunaY* 
baud. 


The attributes of this mount, when found predominant 
in a hand, are imagination, melancholy, chastity, poetry of 
soul, and a love of mystery , solitude, and silence, with a 
tendency to reverie and imagination. To it belongs also the 
domain of harmony in music, as opposed to the melody, 
which is the special attribute [as we shall see) of the Mount 
of Venus. 

Such subjects are generally capricious and change- 
able, egoists, and inclined to be idle; their imagination often 
makes them hypochondriacal, and their abstraction often causes 
them to develop the faculty of presentiment, giving them 
intuition, prophetic instincts, and dreams. They are fond of 
voyages by reason of their restlessness, they are more 
mystic than religious, phlegmatic in habit, fantastic, and 
given to romance in matters of art and literature. They 
make generally the best rhyniistS, but they have no self- 
confidence, no perseverance, and no powers of expression 
in speech. They are much given to capricious marriages, 
which astonish their friends, from disparity of years, or 
something of the kind. 

These hands are generally swollen and soft, with 
short, smooth, and pointed ftngers, and a short phalanx of 
logic. For the influence of the mount to be altogether 
good, it should be ftiUer at the base [near the wrist] than 
at the top [near the Mount of Mars ] or in the centre. 
Excessive fulness in the exact centre generally betrays some 




THE MOUNTS OF THE HANDS 


interna] or intestinal weakness, whilst excessive fulness at 
the top indicates, as a rule, biliousness, goutiness, and a 
susceptibility to catarrh. Bad concomitant signs are a 
forking of the head line, [vide H 261,] a low Mount of 
Mars, with the Mount of Apollo covered with a grille; then 
we find betrayed the vices of slander, debauchery, immod- 
esty, insolence, and cowardice. 

The mount developed with a hard hand often betokens 
a dangerous activity and exercise of the imagination; with 
spatulate fingers this subject will be constantly forming 
projects and plans. 

It may well be understood that a development of this 11400 . 
mourn emphasizes and harmonizes admirable with pointed Etfect of finger 

tips. 

fingers, but its development makes a square-fingered sub- 
ject miserable by the constant turmoil and struggle 
between the realms of fact and fancy, unless there appear 
in the hand a good and well-traced line of Apollo, [vide p. 

261] which will give an artistic turn and instinct to the 
regularity of the square fingers. But if the fingers of the hand 
which bears this mount be very long, or very square, the 
inevitable result will be a perpetual discontent. 

A development of this band should always [vide HH 131- 1 491. 

2] be accompained by short fingers, otherwise the detail in- ^“**^*^® 
dic^ted by the Fingers will be constantly fretting the 
laissez alter instincts of the mount, or the morbid imagina- 
tion of the mount will turn the detail of the fingers into 
positive disease. 

1 492 

An excessive development of the Mount of the Moon Excessive 
will produce in a character unregulated caprice, development, 
wild imaginations, irritability, discontent, sadness, supersti- 
tion, faruiticism, and error. Such subjects are intensely 
liable to suffer from headaches; and they take a morbid 
pleasure in painful thoughts and humiliating reflections. 
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1497. 
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When the mount is not high, biit very long, coming 
down to the base of the hand, and forming an angle with the 
wrist, it denotes a resigned and contemplative character, 
quite devoid of all strength, strength being shown by thick- 
ness, as opposed to weakness, which is indicated by length 
of the mount. 

If the mount is absolutely absent, it betrays want of ideas 
and imagination, want of poetry of mind, and general drought 
of the intellect. 

Highly developed with the “Croix Mystique,” [vide p. 
277] well traced in the hand, and pointed fingers, we find 
invariably a wonderful faculty of clairvoyance, which may 
be marvellously developed and cultivated. 

1 have remarked above [1 487] that this mount indi- 
cates idleness; the idleness betrayed in a character by the 
development of this mount must not be confused with the 
idleness indicated by softness of the hands, [vide 1 203,] the 
latter denoting idleness of the body, and slothfiilness, as op- 
posed to the idleness indicated by the former, which is that 
of the mind [reflection,etc.]. 

NOTE. — It sometimes occurs that there is a difficulty 
in determining the exact boundaries of the Mount of the 
Moon. It may generally be assumed that it joins the Mount 
of Mars at the extremity of the line of head, and is sepa- 
rated from the Triangle and the Plain of Mars by either the 
line of Saturn, or of Health, or by the Via Lasciva [which is 
rarely found in a hand, vide 1 640]. 

One line upon the mount betrays a vivid instinct, a curi- 
ous vague presentiment of evils; many lines and rays of the 
mount denote visioi^, presentiments prophetic dreams, and 
the like. Such subjects are much prone to folly and incon- 
stancy. A single deep ray across the mount, with a small line 
crossing h, denotes gout or a gouty tendency. 
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A subject in whose hand is found a clear strong line 

^ ^ T jiif ) i i i ^ 

from the Rascette to the middle of the mount [as at b b, in 
Plate X.] will be a conq>Iaining, fretful person. 

A line extending in an arc from the Mount of Mercury 
to the Mount of the Moon,[as at a a, in Plate X.,] with with by curved 
more or less developed rays upon the mount, is an invari- ^^ -9 
ably sure sign of presentiments, prophetic instincts, and 1501 . 
dreams. « HorizoDtai 

Horizontal lines traced upon the percussion at the 
side of the Mount of the Moon denote voyages. Such a 
travel line terminating with, or interrupted by, a star, indi- 
cates that the voyage will be a dangerous, if not a fatal 
one. If a travel line be so prolonged over the Mount of the 
Moon into the hand as to cut the line of head, making 
there a star, the subject will suddenly abandon his position 
and prospects in life, for the sake of a perilous voyage 
[vide H 773]. mount 

A star upon the mount coimected by a small line with 
the line of life, is a prognostication of hysteria and madness 
[c c, in Plate X.] when it is accompanied by the other 
signs of dementia in a hand [vide H 583], ^ 

A straight line from the Mount of Mercury to that stnighi line.* 
of the Moon betokens good fortune, arising from the 
imagination and guiding instinct developed in the mount, barred. 

The mount much cross-l^rred indicates a condition 
of. constant self-torment and worry, the cause of which will 
be shown by some strong development elsewhere in the 
hand, as, for instance, by a development of the line of 
heart, [vide f SS3,], which shows that the self-torment is 
from too much affection; or by a raying of the Mount of 
Jupiter, which show ambition to be the disturbing element; 
or by a like condition of the Mount of Mercury, which 
indicates that the worries arise from business or commerce. 

This worrying tendency may, however, be counteracted by 
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11505. 
Angle or 
aescent. 


1506. 
Combina- 
tions with 
other mounts. 
Mercury. 

VeniLv 


Saturn. 


MOUNT OF 
VENUS, 


very square fingers, or a long phalanx of logic; or it may 
be annulled by the resistance and resignation of a high 
Mount of Mars. 

An angle on the mount [d, in Plate X.] indicates a 
great danger of drowning. A crescent in the same place is 
said to betoken the fatal influence of woman upon one’s life. 
I have not come across these signs in pn dice. 

If in a hand the Mounts of Moon and Mercury arc 
equally developed, it is a sign of subtilty, changeability, and 
intuition in the deeper sciences, bringing, as their conse- 
quence, success and even celebrity. A like combination of 
the mount with that of Venus results in devotion of a 
romantic and fantastic kind, curiosity and recherche in 
affaiis of the heart. In a bad hand such a combination will 
give caprice, eccentricity, and unnatural instincts in affairs of 
the heart. A combination with Saturn will give hypochondria 
and cowardice, egotism, solvenliness, and a tendency to 
indigestion. ITie constant attribute of the mount is imagina- 
tion and fancy. 

§ 7. The Mount of Venus [ 9 ]. 


character- attributes of this mount, shown in a character 

istics. by its prominence in the hand, are the possessioon of, and 
an admiration for, beauty, grace, melody in music, 
dancing, gallantry, tenderness, and benevolence, with a con- 
stant desire to please and to be appreciated. It is essentially 
the Mount of Melody, [vide H 486,] and is, consequently, 
always to be found in the hands of those who are talented as 
singers. The attributes of this mount are the more feminine 
forms of beauty, as contrasted with the masculine forms of 
beauty, which are indicated by a prominence of the Mount 
of Jupiter. 

These subjects ate great lovers of pleasure and society; 
they are fond of applause, but more from their love of 
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giving plcisuit to othen than for its own sake. They hat£ 
any form of quarrel or strife, and are essentially gay, though 
they are less noisily gay, as a rufe, than subjects of the 
type of Jupiter [vide supra]. Men of the type are often ef- 
feminate; all of them, however, have the talents of painting, 
poetry, and music, whether they have the perseverance 
to cultivate them or not. 

A development of this mount will always mitigate 

j L L .. r.-. .... ^ T Modifying effects 

and soften the harsh effects, or maligiuties, of any other of 

mount. 

The hands which usually accompany a development ^ hand, 
of this mount are fat and diiiq)led, the fingers smooth and 
rather short, the thumb also short. The bad influence of 


the type is betrayed by extreme softness, pointed fingers, 
the mount much cross-barred, the line of Mars idicated 
inside the line of life, and the Via Lasciva traced upon the 
palm. 

An excess of the mount will betray debauchery, effront- 
ery, licence, inconstancy, vanity, flirtation, and levity. 

The absence of the mount betrays coldness,laziness, 
anddulness in matters of art. Without this mount developed 
to a certain extent, all the other passions become dry and 
selflsh in their action. 

If the mount is completely devoid of lines, it indicates 
coldness, chasity, and, very often, a short life. 

A quantity of lines on the mount denotes always heat 
of passion and warmth of temperament. If there are but two 
or three strong lines traced upon the mount, they indicate 
ingratitude. 

Ol worn-out libertine has always this mount flat, but very 
much rayed, the Girdle of Venus [vide p. 268] being also 
^aced in the hand, which indicates that the desire of the 
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subject being beyond his powers, he constantly seeks for 
change and new excitement. 
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A line extending fiom tbe mount to that of Mercury 
[e e, in Plate X.] is always a good sign, indicating good 
fortune and love resulting from one another. 

A line rising from the base of the hand into the mount is 
also a sign of good luck [/f, in Plate X.]. 

Lines from the phalanx of logic to the line of life in 
Plate X.] are said by many authorities to indicate niaiuagcs; 
and if they are confused, they betray troubles :uid wr-rr; 
in love and marriage [vide f 533]. 

Islands [vide 679] placed ctesswi - l* cwn iL.*. i | / 
i, in Plate X.] indic^ite advantageous (>p)>i>rtun«n.;s of mtir- 
riage which have been missed. These lost op}K>rl.i Jtics AotiJ 
have been all the more brilliant and dcsirabk ■{ \hv isiaiuls 
are connected with the Mount of Apollo [a:, ax . in X. j 
by a line. 

Three lines extending straight 1o (be MIennf of Jupiter 
denote liberality and happiness [/»/? in Pbrio X.|. \ deep 
line cutting into the triangle [/ /. in ? ) \ ^ !*;Jrays u 

tendency to asthma. 

NOTE. — It has been an al vi'M triable rule 
among cheirosophists to make tl.csr r.iounis the bases 
and distinguishing characteristics of :;ccen clrariy defined 
types, assigning to each a spcci;d phv >!ogr. >niv, phrenc’- 
ogy, etc. I do not consider that this is expedient, for hands 
are already divided into seven far more practical and ordi- 
nary types cheirognomically [H 264], and in all my experi- 
ence I have never found more than five or six subjects 
whose hands were dominated by one single pre-eminent 
mount [vide H 398]. 


**• Lum\la in Monte Venereo .iilnliei ium monsirai ; >i monies 
Venerii aiquc Luii® xque prominent, lunula in Monte Venereo 
obscenitatem prodit ct crapiilam ; quin eiiam si in tali maj»u 
Via Lisciva invenitur lurpior aiquc apcrlior esl lascivi^ 
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SUB-SECnON IV. 


THE LINES IN THE HAND. THEUNES. 

1 322. 

I SHALL consider and discuss each line in turn, according simplicity of the 
to its relative importance. The great difficutly about the con- study, 
sideration of the lines in the acquirement of the dogma of 
cheirosophy, is that the amount of details to be learnt by 
heart is apparently enormous. It is not, however, the case, as 
will be found when we reach the end of this sub-section, for, 
as a matter of fact, a complete knowledge of cheiromancy 
depends merely on a complete conq>rehension of the indi- 
cations of the three principal tines — head, heart, and life. It 
is the aspect and condition of these lines, and the methods 
and causes of their disarrangements and subdivisions, which, 
properly observed, afford us all the information we can 
possibly require. 


§ 1. The Line of Life, 


UNEOFUFE 


This lin? should be long, completely encircling the ball 
of the thumb [Nfount of Venus], strong, not too broad or too 
tine, without curvature, breakage, cross bars, or irregularities 


1323. 

Proper oonditions. 
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of any description. Thus maiked in a hand, it denotes long 
life, good health, a good chaiacrter and disposition, 
f S24. Pale and broad, it indicates ill-health, bad instincts, and 

feeble and envious chancier. Thick and red, it betrays vio- 
lence and brutality of inind; drained, [vide fig.6, Plate 
VIII.,] it indicates delknqr constitution; thin and 
meagre in the centre, it indiedes iU-healdi during a portion 
of the life; a spot teiminatiiig this thinness indicates sudden 
death. If it is of various ttklmesaes throughout its course 
it denotes a caprkiras and fickle tenmer. 

Age OB die Periittps the most inqwiUnt considefatioii connected with 
line. this line is the detenninition of agp. The line is divided up 
into periods of five and ten yeais, in the manner shown in 
Plate XL, and accofding as inegplarities or breaks occur at 
any of these points, an illness or event whatsoever threatens 
the life at that age. [Thus, for insatnee, say a break occuis 
ona line of life at the point wheie you see the figure 40, you 
may predict an iUness at that age or say the line ceases 
abruptly at the point 55, you may predict the death of the 
subject at that age.] It has often been objected to me that it is 
difficult to divide the line in a living hand from a diagram 
like Plate XI. owing to the difference in the size; but the 
difficulty ought not to exist, for the dicumference of the 
Mount of Venus has only to be divided [mentally] into 
eighteen equal parts, the points ofdivision of which should 
be taken to represent the ages indicated on the diagram. A 
little experience will render this mental operation quite 
easy. The diagiam given at p. 238 of Adrien Desbanollcs’ 
smaller work on the science \yide Note p.67], has led 
many would be cheirosophists wide of the mark, for the 
divisions are impracticable and incorrect, and his treatment 
of the other lines in the same way, by rays from the line of 
life, is hopelessly and physically inqxissible. The method in 
which this division was obtained, and the astioiogical 
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11526 . 


Fcasons and explanation thereof ate given at length at p. 

236 of the same work, but they are too lengthy and useless 
to transcribe here. He himself has recognized the fallacy 
of this method and subdivision, and hastens to correct 
them in the very first words of his later and larger 
work,^^^ where he gives a diagram practically identical 
with Plate XL, as regards the divisions of the line. 

The shorter the line the shorter the life, and from the 
point at which the line terminates in both hands may be 
predicted accurately the time at which death will supervene. 

A break in the line denotes always an illness. If the line„ . . 

^ Breaks in the line 

is broken in both hands, there is great danger of death, 
especially if the lower branch of the break turn inwards to- 
wards the Mount of Venus [as at a, in Plate XII.], and the 
sign is repeated in both hands. 

And here I would digress to impress upon my readers a 
point of vital importance; that is, the absolute necessity to corroborative 
bear in mind that to be certain a sign must be repeated in 
both bands; and this applies particularly and especially to 
the indications of accident and disease upon the line of life. 

A break in one hand, and not in the other, betokens only a 
danger of illness; and in like manner, if in one hand the line 
stop short at 35, death cannot be predicted at that age, 
unless it also stop short at the same p^int in the other. For 
example, 1 saw a pair of hands some years since, in which 
the line ceased ai 37 in one hand, at at 41 in the other. I 
told the subject that a fatal illness would attack him at 37, 
which would kill him at 41. He replied that he was then 39, 
and that a constitutional defect had asserted itself, in fact, at 
37, and, as I told him, he died two years afterwards. These 
things must be verv carefully learnt before they are put 
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**• “Mysteres de h Main. Kcvc!alii»us c»»inpU-tcs : Suif^r K 

Sa." (Pans. 1874.) 
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Forked or 
assellcd. 


into piactice, for to mike a deliberate statemciU like the 
above would be a brutal and dangerous thing to do, unless 
one spoke withnfcso/irle certainty. 

Ike line ceasing abruptly with a few Hiile paxallcl lines 
as at b, in Plate XII., is an indication of sudden death. If the 
line is continually crossed by little cuttting bars, it is an 
indication of continual, but not severe, illnesses. 

11 iht line is broken up and laddered, as at cc, in Plate. 

XII. , it denotes i {leriod of continued deHcacy and ill health 
If it broken inside a square, as at a, ia Plate Xili., it 
indicates recovery bom a serious illness; a square always 
denv'r:.* proti^etjon from some danger (iide 1111 669]. A :)ar 
acio.s;. the broken ends [as at b, Plate XIIL] also denotes a 
preservatir>n front nn illness. 

xryy^y lx- the condition of the line, a sister line, 
as (! <}y Plate XU., will replace u and counteract the evil 
cfiCv or (lie irregularities found on the ntain line, protect the 
subject against most of the dangers w'hicb assail him, 
and indicate a luxurious, comfortable existence. [Of the inner 
sister lint, oi line of Mars, we shall speak later on.] 

The line should be free from forks and tassels through- 
out its course. Tasselled at its extremity, as at c, in Plate 

XIII. , It indicates poverty and loss of money late in life, if 
not earlier. Forked at the commeix^emenl, as at e, Plate 
XII., it indicates vanity, indecision, and fantasy; but if the 
fork is very clear and simple, [not confused as in the figure,] 
it may in a good hand mean justice of soul and fidelity. In 
like mannei, if instead of the tassel at c. Plate XIIL, wc find a 
palm fork, it poiitt:^ to overwork iit old agie resulting in 
|x>verty; it is, in fact, the first warning of the appearance 
of the tassel. A ray cf (he tassel going to the Mount of the 
Moon [as at Plate Xlll, I ?5hows a great danger of folly 
resulting from the^t iioubks. A tork going to the lint of 
head [as at c, Plate Xiil.J equals faithfulness, but if it be at 
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the side of the hand as at/, it is, on the contrary, a sign of in- 
constancy. A fork in the very centre of the line is a warning 
of diminished force, which must be attended to by a 
relaxation of the efforts, especially if the tassel appears at 
the base of the line, or the head is at all weak. 

Rays across the hand from the Moifnt of Venus [as in 

\ Rays across the 

Plate XIV.] always denote worries and troubles. Across the ^ hand. 

line of fortune to a star in the triangle, they denote loss of Worry lines. 

money; continued to the line of head, as at b, a 

ray indicates a consquent loss of reason, or, at any rate, 

danger to the mental faculties. Cutting the line of Apollo, a 

at c, it betokens a worry or loss of money early in life, by 

reason of the ruin or misfortune of one’s parents; if it starts 

from a star, as at d, it shows that the misfortune was caused 

by the death of a parent. The age at which these troubles 

occur is shown by the place at which the line of life is cut 

by the worry line. If the worry line terminates at a point or 

star upon the lines of head or heart [as from /, in Plate 

XIV.J, or upon the Mount of Mars, it denotes that the worry 

has brought about an illness. If the line goes straight to the 

heart, as at gg, in Plate Xlll., it indicates an unhappy love 

affair, if an island appear in the line, [h, Plate Xlll.,] the 

consequences are likely to be, or have been, serious, if not 

shameful; a fork at the point where g g cuts the line of life, 

as in Plate Xlll., indicates an unhappy marriage, or even a 

divorce. A worry line from a star in the mount [i, Plate 

XIII.] indicates quarrels with relations, ending in ruin if it 

goes up to the Mount of Apollo, as at j; but if it goes up and 

joins with the line of Apollo, as at k, it is prognostic of 

good fortune arising therefrom. A line from the Mount of 

Venus, just cuttig the line of life, as at h, in Plate XIV., 

indicates marriage at the age where at the line is found. ^ 

Rays across the hand just cutting the line, generally i^ys cutting the 

indicate an illness caused by the mount or line whence the line of life. 
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ray takes its departure, at tLe age at which it occurs upon 
the line: thus, from the Line of Heart it cuatis an illness 
caused by the heart; from the Line of Head an illnes.s caused 
by the head or brain; from the Mount of Mars a danger 
brought about by passion, and so on. 

A ray ascending to the Mo^iul of J upitei, as at I /, in Plate 
Xfll., l>ctrays anibition, lofty aiiii> , n, and success. These 
iidcs often 2 i(ipear in a hard quwo sc<'denly. 

If a branch rise from a Mak on tiic line, it indicates 
that a disease has icfi a neivca^s complaint. Black spots 
always indir.rjc disease.s, ai*/! if they arc very deep, they 
indicate sudden death. Antony, the older Cheiromanls this 
W.3S the indication of a murJea r. 'These are inoie particu- 
larly treated of later on \viiie H 672). 

Branches ascending from the line, as in Plate XV., 
denote ambition, and nearly always riches; if they ascend 
through the other lines, as at a a a, they indicate that the 
success is brought about by the personal merit of the sub- 
ject. Descending bra*nches, as at b, Plate XV., denote loss of 
health and wealth. 

If instead of starting from the extreme outside of the 
hand, the line of life commences under the Mourit of Jupiter, 
[say at g, Plate Xll.,] it betrays great ambition, and is often a 
sign of great successes and honours. 

If the lines of life, head, and heart are ail joined 
together at the commencement, it is a terrible sign of misfor- 
tune and violent death. 

A cross cut by branches of the line, as at c, Plate XV., 
betokens a mortal infirmity with grave fear of death; a cross 
at the end of the line, as at if, denotes [if the line is otherwise 
clear] that the subject will suffer unmerited reverses in his 
old age. A cross at the commencement of the line 
indicates an aeddent in early life, especially if a point be 
also found on the line at the same place. 
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A line from the Mount of Mats cutting the line of life, 

. ^ . .. . Line from 

as at e e, in Plate XV., indicates a wound. 

A ray going direct from the line to the Mount of ^542. 
Apollo, denotes celebrity; if it is indistinct, this celebrity 
is obstructed by sonoie quality of the character, which must be 
sought for and guarded against. ^ 

Circules and spots upon the line were considered by the^irdes and spots, 
old cheiromants to indicate murder and blindness. J have 
seen the latter indication confirmed, but never the former. 

If the line, instead of being joined to the line of head, be ^ 544 . 

separated, as at /, in Plate XV., it is a sign of folly and 
carelessness, of extreme self-reliance and foolhardiness in 
consequence, especially if the space be filled with a mesh 
of little" lines, and the lines themselves be big and red. 

If the line come out in a great ciicule into the palm of the ^ 
hand, and reach, or end close to, the Mount of the Moon, it is 
a sign of long life. As I have said before, if a line have a • 
break in it and a sister line, the latter mends it, as it were, an^ 
the only effect of the break is a delicacy during the period 
over which the break extends. If the broken end of the line 
join with the line of fortune, it is an indication that, at some 
time or other, the life has been in great danger, from which it 
has been protected by good luck. 

Again, if the line appears to be short, an intense desire to 1 546 . 
live, supported by a strong phalanx of will and good line 
of head, will often prolong it, the prolongation being marked 
on the hand by the appearance of sister lines or capillaries. 

A line of life lying close to the thumb is a mark of ^ thumb, 
sterility, especially if the lines of health and head are joined 
by a star [vide p. 267] 

An island [vide HI 678-83] on the line denotes an illness % 548 . 
during the period of its length, generally caused by some 
excess shown elsewhere on the hand. If the line of health is 
absent the island denotes biliousness and indigestion; an 
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Shon line 
contraced. 
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island at the very commencement of the line betrays some 
mystery of birth, some fatality, or some hereditary disease. 


UNEOF 

MARS. § § 1 • The Line of Mars. 


1549. 

Effects of the 
line. 


1550 

Indicatioits 


In some hands we find inside the line of life, and run- 
ning parallel and close to it, a second or sister line known in 
cheirosophy as the Line of Mars, or the Martial Line [vide 
Plate VII.]. Like all sister lines, it repairs and mitigates 
the effects of breaks in the main line; and it derives its name 
from the fact that it gives to soldiers great successes in 
arms, especially if it is clear and red in colour. 

It gives, together with riches and prosperity, a great heat 
and violence to the passions, which with this line, if 
uncontrolled, are apt to become brutish. Its influence lasts 
throughout the period during which it follows the line of 
life; and De Pciuchio says that there is always a love affair 
at the age at which it begins. 


LINE 01 

heart § Z The Line of Heart. 

1551 

Proper This line should be neat, well coloured, and extending 

aspects Mount of Jupiter to the outside of the hand under 

the Mount of Mercury, not broad and pale, or thick and 
red, but well traced, and of a good normal colour; such a 
condition of the line indicates a good heart, an affectionate 
disposition, with an equable temper and good health. 

Length^of the Strength of the affection is in proportion to the length 

line. of the line; if the line, instead of beginning at the Mount of 
Jupiter, begins upon the Mount of Saturn, the subject will 
be more sensual than Platonic in his affections. 
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Traced rig)it across the hand, [from side to side,] it 
indicates an excess of affection which produces jealousy 
and suffering in consequence thereof, especially if the Mount 
of the Moon is high. 

If it is chained in its formation, the subject is an 
inveterate flirt, and unless the rest of the hand be very strong, 
will be much subject to palpitations of the heart. 

Bright red in colour, the line denotes violence in affairs 
of the heart, and, on the other hand, a pale line, broad and 
cha]ned,betrays a cold-blooded roue, if not a condition of 
heart utterly blase. A livid or yellow colour betrays subjec- 
tion to liver complaints. 

The line should be close underneath, wel) pp to the bases 
of the mounts; a line which lies close to t|^t. of the head 
throughout its length, betrays evil instincts, . avarice, envy, 
hypocrisy, and duplicity. 

A line of heart which begins quite suddenly without 
branches or rays beneath the Mount of Saturn, foreshadows a 
short life and a sudden death. If the line is very thin and runs 
right across the band, it indicates cruelty even to murderous 
instincts. 


1553. 

Excess. 


1554. 

Chained. 


1555. 

Colour. 


1556. 

Position. 


1557. 

Commencing 

under 

H- 


If the line, instead of terminating on the Mounts of Jupi- ^ 
ter or Saturn, seems to disappear between the first a*^d^^nd"nngcre** 
second fingers, it betokens a long life of unremitting labour. 

If to a large line of heart a subject add the Girdle of ' , 

Venus [vide § 7] and a high Mount of the Moon, he will be a 9 > . 

victim to the most unreasoning jealousy. ^ 

If in a hand there be found no line of heart, it is an Absence of the 
unfailing sign of treachery, hypocrisy, and the worst in- line, 
stincts, and, unless the line of health be very good, the sub- 
ject will be liable to bert disease, and runs a grave danger of 
a sudden early death. 

A line which is much broken up denotes inconstancy, f 55 o>. 
and often these subjects are woman-haters. A singlcB^*“ 
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1561 . 
Many little 

lines. 

1 562 . 
Forked. 


1563 . 
Bare line. 


1564 . 

Touching 


1565 . 

Marks on the 
line. 


break shows a feebleness of the heart, and the cause of 
that feebleness may always be found in some excess or evil 
development of a mount — fatality shown by a develop- 
ment of the Mount of Saturn; foolishness shown by an 
equal development of the Mounts of Saturn and Apollo; pride 
shown by the Mount of Apollo; folly or avarice shown by the 
Mount of Mercury. 

A quantity of little lines cutting across the line 
diagonally indicate many misfortunes of the heart, 
arising originally from weakness of the heart or liver. 

The line dividing at the end and going in three branches 
to the Mount of Jupiter, is a most fortunate sign, indicating 
riches and good luck. Any forking of the line which sends a 
branch goes to between the fingers of Jupiter and Saturn, this 
betokens still good fortune, but of a more quiet and undis- 
turbing description. But a forking which sends one ray upon 
the Mount of Jupiter and the other upon the Mount of 
Saturn, betrays errors and failures in the search after success, 
and fanaticism in religion. 

If the line is quite bare under the finger of Jupiter at its 
commencement, there is great danger of poverty; a similar 
bareness at the percussion indicates sterility; the fork under 
Jupiter gives also to the subject energy and enthusiasm in 
love. A line quite bare of branches throughout its length 
indicates dryness of heart and want of affection. 

If the line touch the base of the finger of Jupiter, the 
subject will be unsuccessful in all his undertakings unless 
the line of fortune be exceptionally good. 

A mark like a deep scar aross the line betrays a tendency 
to apoplexy; red spots or holes in the line denote wounds 
either physical or moral. White marks on the line denote 
conquests in love; a point on the line means grief of the 
heart, and, according to its position, you can tell by whom it 
was caused, thus: — Under the Mount of Apollo the cause 
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was an artist, or a celebrity — ie., the grief is connected 
with art of ambition; under the Mount of Mercury the grief 
is caused by a man of science, a lawyer, or a doctor. 

If Ihe line curl round the first finger, it is a sign of a 
marvellous faculty for occultism and the possession of first finger, 
high occult powers. ^ 

Joined to the line of head under the Mounts of Jupiter joned to head, 
or Saturn, is a sign of a great danger threatening the life, an^ 
of sudden and violent death, if the sign is repeated in both 
hands. If the line turn down on to the line of head, with a ray 
across it, as at in Plate XII., it is a sign of a miserable 
marriage, or deep griefs of the heart. 

A ray from the line of life to the Mount of Saturn, 
reaching to the base of the finger, [as at m, in Plate Xlll.,] is p,. 

a very bad sign in a woman's hand, immeasurably and 
even fatally increasing the dangers of maternity. 

Lines from the quadrangle [viV^e p. 288] to the line of 11569. 
heart, as at i i /, in Plate XII., denote aptitude for science, g|f ^ 

curiosity, research, and versatility, which often culminates 
in uselessness. 

A curved line from the line of heart to the Mount of curved line to 
the Moon [stopping abruptly at the line of heart {vide H >• 
500)], as at y, in Plate XII., denotes murderous tendencies 
and instincts. 


LINE OF 

§ 3. The Line of Head, head. 

This line should be joined to the line of life at its 1I571. 
immediate commencement, and leaving it directly should ^^°**^^^^***^*^ 
trace a strong ray across the hand to the top of the Mount of 
the Moon, clear and well coloured, without ramifications 
or forking, uninterrupted and regular; such a formation 
indicates good sense, clear judgment, cleverness, and strength 
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1572. 

Evil 

conditions 
and aspects. 


1573. 

Length of the 
line. 


1574. 
Excessive 

length. 

1575. 
Modifica- 
tions. 


1576. 

Starting 

under 

h. 



of will. 

Pale and bioad, it indicates feebleness or want of 
intellect. Short — £.e., reaching only to the Plain of Mars, — 
it betrays weak ideas and weak will. [Stopping under the 
Mount of Saturn,- it foreshadows an early sudden death.] 
Chained, it betrays a want of fixity of ideas and vacillation 
of mind. Long and very thin, it denotes treachery and 
infidelity. Of unequal thickness, twisted, and badly coloured, 
it betrays a feeble liver and want of spirit; such subjects are 
always avaricious. 

A long line of head gives domination to a character — 
i.e., domination of self as opposed to the domination of 
others, indicated by a large thumb. A long line of head in a 
many-rayed and lined hand gives great self-control and cool- 
ness in danger and difficulties, and the strength of the head 
[shown by the long line] causes the subject to reason out and 
utilize the intuitive powers and instinctive promptings indi- 
cated by the multiplicity of rays and lines in the hand. 

Very long and straight, — Le,, cutting the entire hand in 
a straight line from the line of life to the percussion, — it 
indicates excess of reasoning habits, oveicalculation, and over- 
economy, denoting avarice and meanness. 

The excessive economy [avarice] of this long line may 
be greatly modified by a softness of the hand or a high 
development of the Mounts of Jupiter or of Apollo. 

If instead of joining the line of life at its 
commencement it only leaves it under the Mount of Saturn, it 
is a sure indication that the education has been acquired 
and the brain developed late in life; or, if the line of life is 
short, and the line of head also, it foreshadows a grave 
danger of sudden death. A like commencement, the line 
reaching across to the Mount of Mars, the line of heart 
being thin and small, indicates struggles and misfortunes 





1 578. 

Influence of good 


THE LINES IN THE HAND 


arising from infinniUes of tcnqicr or enois of calculation, 
unless the line of foitune is exceptionaUy good. Such a 
subject will often appear benevolent, but his benevolence 
will generally be found to be only of a nature which gives 
pleasure to himself, and is usually more theoretical than 
pnaiail. 

The line must lie at a good regular distance from that Position, 
of the heart; lying close up to it throughout its length, it 
betrays weakness and palpitations of the org^n. 

Remember that an extremely good line of head may 1578. 
so influence the whole hand as to dominate other evil signs*“^“®"^®^‘’^ 
which may there be found, especially if the Mount of Mars be 
also high; such a combination gives to a subject energy, 
circumspection, constancy, coolness, and a power of resis- 
tance which goes a long way towardds combating any evil 
or weak tendencies which may be found in his hand. 

If the line stops abruptly under the Mount of Saturn it 1 579. 
forewarns of a cessation of the intelligence, or [with other Siopp^^ndcr 
signs] death in early youth; stopping similarly under the fin- 
ger of Apollo, it betrays inconstancy in the ideas and a 
want of order in the mind. 

If, though visible, it appears joined to the line of life 1 580. 
for some way before leaving it to go across the hand, it eicellenl. 
indicates timidity and want of <^nHdence, which give dul- 
ness and apathy to the life, and which are with difficulty 
overcome. When this sign appears in an otherwise clever 
hand, the most strenuous efforts should be made to counter- 
act this want of self-reliance, which is so serious an obstacle 
to success. Joined to the line of life in a really strong and 
clever hand, the indication will be of caution and circum- 
spection. 

Thin in the centre for a short space, the line indicates a ^ 

Thin at cenirc. 

nervous illness, neuralgia, or some kindred disease. 1 5 g 2 . 

Separated from the line of life at its commencement Separate from 

life. 


1 580. 

^ Joined lo life at 
oommencement. 
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and going well across the hand, it indicates intelligence, 
self-reliance, and spontaneity, [viJe H 544,] and, with a long 
thumb, ambition. Separate from the line of life, and short or 
weak, it betrays carelessness, fantasy, jealousy, and deceit; 
often these subjects have bad sight. Separated thus, but 
connected by branches or ramiHcations, it indicates evil 
temper and capriciousness; connected by across, it betrays 
domestic troubles and discomforts. Even in a good hand there 
is danger in this sign of brusquerie, and a too great prompti- 
tude of decision which often leads to error. With the 
Mounts of Saturn of Mars prominently developed, it is a 
sign of great audacity or imprudence, but it is a useful 
prognostic [within limits] for public characters or actors, 
giving them enthusiasm and boldness of manner in public, 
and the gift of eloquence by reason of their self-confidence. 

A long line thus separated will give want of tact and 
discrimination, and an impulsive manner of speech, which is 
« inconvenient, and sometimes wounds. 
i:)ec)iningto If the line, instead of going straight across the hand to 
ihc niouni oi jjie Mount of Mars or to the top of the Mount of 

the Moon, trace an oblique couise to a termination on the 
Mount of the Moon, it is a sign of idealism, imagination, 
and want to instinct of real life. If it comes very low upon 
the mount it leads to mysticism and folly, even culminating 
in madness if the line of health is cut by it in both bands. In 
an otherwise fairly strong hand this declension upon the 
Mount of the Moon gives poetry and a lo\e of the mystic or [ 


Linca capitals ila dispincta si curia, et ad Lunain decidens 
in nir..nu qua linea menralHi catenx simiiis ct t^’uncaius, Cinctus 
Vcnercus, i|ud in Monie Venerco cancelli apparent et abser.le 
linea. Appollinaris ])ui'.ex curlus est, el cras.sx teriije digitoruni 
vertebrx : impudicum hominem baud dubio deinonstrat. .Si 
omnia tixc signa in manu videnlur, impudicitiam eerie alquc 
5ptrle declarant, 
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occult sciences, superstition, and an inclination to spiritual- 
ism. Such a formation, if the Mount of the Moon is 
rayed, generally gives a talent for literature. The line of 
head coming low upon the Mount of the Moon to a star, as 
at g, in Plate XV, with stars on the Mounts of Venus and 
Saturn, as at h and z, and a w'eak line of heart, are ierribly 
certain signs of hereditary madness. This extreme obliq- 
uity of the line always indicates a danger madness, and 
these concomitant signs [vide H 419 ] prove it to be heredi- 
tary, and probably unavoidable. 

Again, if instead of going across the hand it turas 3 

towards one of the mounts; thus turning up to the Mount mount, 
of Mercury commerce will be the prevailing instinct, and 
will bring good fortune; or, turning towards the Mount of 
Apollo, a desire for reputation will be the continual 
thought. If it points between the fingers of Apollo and 
Mercury, the signification is of success in art brought by 
sicientitir treatinent. If the line go right up on to the 
mount it will denote a folly of . the quality — thus, for 
instance, ending on Mercury it will denote occultism and 
deceit; on Apollo, the mania of art; and on Saturn, the mania 
of religion. 

Any turning up of the line of head towards that of 1^® 
heart denotes a weak mind, which lets his heart and his or cutting, 
passioas donjneer over his reason; if it touch the line cf 
heart it is a prognostic of early death. If it cut through the 
line of heart and end upon the Mount of Saturn, it 
foreshadows death from a wound to the head. I have seen 
this sign verified in two terrible instances. If it turn up to the 
line of heart and confound itself with it obliquely, it fore- 
shadows a fatal affection, which runs a great ris\ of terminat- 
ing in madness. 

Turning back towards the thumb, the line of head ^535, 
denotes intense egotism and misfortune in consequence thereof, luming back. 
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Cross in 


1588. 
Split and 
sister line. 


1589. 

Forked at the 
end. 


A break in the line of head nearly always indicates an 
injury to the head. Broken under the finger of Saturn, and 
the broken ends overlapping, as at a, in Plate XVI., the 
prognostic is especially certain, but in a bad hand it is said to 
be a sign of the scaffold, or, at any rate, of the loss of a 
member, even if the sign appear in one hand only. Much 
broken up it is a sign of headaches and general weakness of 
the head, resulting in loss of memory and want of continuity 
in the ideas. Such a breaking up will rob a long phalanx of 
will of much of its power, and long fingeis cf much of 
their spirit of minutiae. If with this shattered line of the 
head we find in the Plain of Mars a cross, the rays terminat- 
ing in points or spots and short nails, it is a grave warning of 
a tendency to epilepsy. 

Split throughout its length is a strengthening sign if 
other indications of madness appear in the hand, but if the 
line is distinctly double [Le., if it is accompanied by a 
sister line] it is a sure sign of good fortune and inheritances. 

If the line is forked at the end, with one of the ^prongs’* 
descending upon the Mount of the Moon, [as at b, in Plate 
XVI.,] we have a certain indication of lying, hypocrisy, and 
deceit. Such a man, even with a good hand, will be a clever 
sophist, never off his guard, ready at all times with [if 
necessary] an ingenious rearrangement of facts to suit the 
needs of the immediate present. This forking has somewhat 
the effect of short nails, giving to a subject a love of contro- 
versy and argument. If the rays or "piong>*' of the fork are 
so long that one extends right across the hand, and the 
other comes well down to the rascette, it has the dual effect 
of a long line of head, and of a line of head which descends 
far upon the Mount of the Moon, giving at once poetry and 
realism — Le., a capability of making a practical use of 
poetic inspirations. A good line of Apollo gives great talent 
to a forked line of head, from its power of seeing all round a 
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subject, and of considering it from all points. If one ray of 
the fork go up to touch the line of heart, and the other 
descends upon the Mount of the Moon, it betrays the 
sacrifice of all things to an affection, and if with this sign 
the line of Saturn of fortune stops short at the line of heart, it 
denotes that this infatuation has brought ruin with it. The two 
signs are nearly always concomitant. 

Cut by a multitude of little lines, the line of head 
indicates a short life, with many illnesses and headaches. If 
the little cross lines are confined to the middle of the line of 
head it is a sign of dishonesty. 

A cross in the middle of the line is a foreshadowing of 
near approaching death, or of a mortal wound if the line is 
also broken at this point. 

Red points indicate wounds; white ones indicate discov- 
eries in science or inventions. Black points, ailments accord- 
ing to the mount most developed in the hand. Thus with the 
Mount of Saturn, toothaches; with the Mount of Venus, 
deafness; with the Mount of Apollo, diseases of the eyes 
[especially if a star appear at the junction of the finger of 
Apollo and the palm]. These points are often connected with 
similar spots on the line of life by rays or lines, which 
enable us to pronounce with certainty the ages at which the 
subject has suffered from these maladies. 

A knotting up of the line betrays an impulse to 
murder, which, if the knot is pale, is past, but which, if the 
knot is deep red, is to come. 

Capillary lines {vide fig.9 Plate VIII.] on the line of head 
are a sign of a well-ordered mind and a good disposition. 

An island in the line of head is an indication of acutely 
sensitive nerves. 

A star upon the line is generally a sign of a very bad 
wound, bringing danger of folly with it.*^‘ 

If. a line be found connecting a star on the Mount of 
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Venus with a spot on the line of bead, [as at c c, in Plate 
XVI^] it indicates a deefdy-rooted and ever-iemembered 
disappointment in love. 

<Q4> 

. ‘ If a line extend from the line of head to the root of the 

IOC 10 

finger of Jupiter, [as at 4 in Plate XTV.,] it indicates intense 
pride and vanity which is easily wounded; if it ends at a star 
upon the finger, [as at j, in Plate XV.,] is a sign of extreme 
good luck; but if it ends at the same place by a cross, the 
luck will be, on the contrary, eidremely bad. ThisliCtle line, 
joined by the line of Satam of fortune, indicates vanity, 
reaching even to folly. 


UNEOF 

FORTUNE 


§ 4. The lineofSatuniy or Fortune, 


1599. 

Its points of 
departuie and 
their 

indications. 


The line of Saturn, or fortune, has three principal points 
of departure for its base : it may start from the line of life, as 
at, d, in Plate XVI.; from the rascette^ as at e; or from the 
Mount of the Moon, as at / Starting from the line of life, the 
line of fortune indicates that the luck in life is the result of 
one’s own personal merit. If it starts from the wrist, or 
rascette, the fortune will be very good, especially if it trace a 
fine strong furrow on the Mount of Saturn; in the same direc- 
tion, but commencing higher up from a point in the Plain of 
Mars, we get an indication of a painful, troubled life, espe- 
cially if the line penetrate [ as it often does] into the finger. If 
the line start from the Mount of the Moon, it shows [ if it 
goes straight to the Mount of Saturn] that the fortune is, to a 
great extent, derived from the caprice of the opposite sex. If 
from the Mount of the Moon the line goes to that of the 


" StelU SuLnici Capitali, nbicoin prxiendit 

femitiM pericukK.un lucinam : u pricclare .siella si|puliir, aCerili- 
tatem iiulicat 
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heart, and, oonfounding itself dieiein, goes on up to the 
Mount of Jupiter, h is an infallible sign of a rich and 
fortunate niairiage. Yon must guard against confounding a 
chance line bom the Mount of the Moon to the line of 
Saturn with the line of Saturn starting from the Mount. If 
[besides the line of Saturn, as ate, in Plate XVI.] we have 
another line starti^ as at / in Plate XVI., and cutting 
instead of joining the line of Saturn, it betrays the fatal 
effects of imaginatioa, culminating possibly in weakness, 
orevil to the mental capacity. Startii^ from the very base, of 
the Mount of the Moon, and ending on the Mount of Saturn, 
is an indication of ptedidion and daitvoyance. 

Instead ofgoingte the Mount of Saturn, the line may go ^ 

up to some other mount; in which cases it will have uie 
special significitioni; thus, going to the Mount of Mer- 
cury, we get fortune in commerce, eloquence, and science; 
going to the Mount of Apcdio, we get fortune from art or 
wealth; going to the Mount of Jupiter, we find satisfied 
pride, and the attainment of the objects of our ambition. 

If the littt, inatead stopping on the mount, goes tight 

. .v- li- I_ V .u ^ f Uagihofthe 

up to the second jotnl of me finger, we have the indication of 
very great fortune, which wiD be either very good or very 
bad, acooiding to fire coneomitant signs. Thus, with a good 
hand, this is a first-rate sign; but with a deep red line on die 
mount, and a star on the first {Aabia of the fii^r, we have 
the indication of the worst possible fortnneee, ending in a 
violent death, probably on the scaffold. The line should just 
extend ffom the top of the rascette to the cerdre of the 
Mount of Saturn; reading to the jointure of the finger and 
palm, or penetrating into the rascette is a bad sign, being a 
sure irdicftion erf miscfy.Staitiag fiom the rascette, and 
stopped at the fine <rf heart, irulicates a misfortune arising 
fiom a disqipoiiMment in love; ot, in a weak hand, heart 
disease. Kmfiaiiy stopped at die line rrf head, the misfortune 
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Staiting 

iborL 


1603. 
Bfoken in 
quadnngle. 


1604. 
Age on the 
line of fate. 


will arise bom an enor oif calodaticMi, or fioraan illneas of 
the head. 

If itonlynoMCrodiriieliaeofheadit denotes labour, 
pain, and ill*health, unless the liae of head is very good, 
when it will be an indication of fortune acquired late in life 
by the intelligence of the subjecL ^loiter still, — i.e, 
bom the quadrai^e to the Nbunt of Saturn, — the iwMca- 
tions are still mote unfortunate being of great sorrows, and 
even of iiiq>ris6riinent. Tire evil prognostications of a line 
which goes into the third phalanx of the finger of Saturn 
may be averted by the pre sen ce of asquare[vidle f669ion 
the mount. 

If the line is stopped in the quadrangle, and then starts 
again at the line of heart, ending its course iqwn the mount,it 
denotes that though the luck will be obstructed and retarded, 
it will not be pemuinently spoilt, and the position in life will 
not be lost; and this is especially certain if a good line of 
Apollo be found in the hand. 

And this brings us to the indications ofage on the line pf 
Saturn. The line starts from its base, and on it [as in Plate XI.] 
one can tell by its breaks,and so on, approximately the ages 
at which events have occurred in a life: it rruist, however, 
be premised that these indications are not anything like as 
sure as those of the line of life. From the base of the line to 
the line of head we have thirty years, fiom the line of head 
to that ofthe heart we find the events of the life betweeir 
thirty and forty-five years, and therice to the top of the line . 
taker us to the end of the life. Thus, for instance, if you ^ 
a gap, or break, in the line from the line of head to just 
below the line of heart, you can predict misfortunes between 
the ages of thirty and forty; and a cormecting Hne will 
generally indicate the nature and cause of die ill-luck. Abo 
it will often be found that in the right harul a misftntune will 
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in a good hand this sign genenlly means that the misfoitune 
is caused by the fault of otheis, gemra/(y of one’s lelations. 
For the line ofSatura to be hicky, there must be explanatory 
points in the hand for the hick to come fiom, and to find 
these is one of the most inq)oitant task of the chciiosophist. 

Cut by a multitude little lines on the mount, we can 
safely foretell misfortunes late in life,after a long period of 
good luck. Oit by a line parting from the Mount of Venus, 
it denotes conjugal misery, or misfortune caused by a woman 
(gft in Plate XVI.]. 

If the line is sinqdy absent from a hand, it denotes an 
** insignificant life, which takes thiitgs as they come, meeting 
with neither particularly good nor particularly bad fortune. 

^ Forked, with one ray goir^ to the Mount of Venus and 
the other to the Mount of the Moon, [as at n in Plate 
XIII.,1 we find a strife for success, directed by the wildest 
knagiiution, and spurred on by love. If the line go well up, 
as iri Plate XIII., the ambition will be successful, after much 
stiuggje; but if the main line is broken or malformed, the 
neoeuary intrigues and caprices caused by the formation of 
the Une will result in inevitsUe misfortune. 

Any cross upon the Une indicates a change of position or 
of prospects in life at the age irulicaled by the position of 
the cross upon the litre [as in Plate XI.). In the very centre of 
the line it is always a misfortune, and the cause of it may 
nearly always be found upon the litres of head or life, 
showing the tnisfortune to arise from error or miscalcula- 
UoHj or froni illrresses or the loss of friends. 

A star at tire base of the litre [as at ;, in Plate XIV.] 
denotes a loss of fortune, tuought by the parents of the sub- 
ject in early youth; if there be also a star on the Mount of 
Venus, [as at h, in Plate XV.,) tire immediate cause is the 
earfy death of a parent 






An island on the land bctiays* almost invariably y a 
conjugal infidelity; a star accompanying the island beto- 
kens a great misfortune arising therefrom. At the very base 
of a line, an island indicates a mystery conncected with the 
birth of the subject, and with this sign, and extreme malfor- 
mation of the line will betray illegitimacy. In a really good 
hand, an island on the line of Saturn indicates a hopeless, 
untold passion; with a star and a cross on the Mount of 
Jupiter, the island will show that the passion has been for a 
celebrated or exalted person.^^ 


UNEOF 

§ 5. The Line of Apolldy or Brilliancy. APOLLO. 

1614 . 

The line of brilliancy may start either from the Line Position in the 
of Life, the Plain of Mars, or the Mount of the Moon, as at k 
k k, in Plate XV. Whenever it is present, it denotes glory, 
celebrity, art, wealth, merit, or success; its best aspect is 
when it is neat and strai^t, making a clear cut upon the 
Mount of Apollo, signifying celebrity in ait, and conse- 
quent riches, with a capacity for enjoying and making the 
best of them. Clearly marked, the line also denotes that 
the subject is under the favour or influence of the great; it 
gives him, also, the calmness of natural talent, and the 
contentment of self-approbation. 

It is necessary that this line exist in a really lucky hand ^ 
to make its good fortune absolute; a good Line of Saturn will 

Mi Innb faVUndt Sttlniii •dalteriam moiiitfat t et 
it>— iif tainpha nciiinllot iinifli inTt intnlff |*frf******^ in aduUcrio 
vUiae dedaiat [widt 789, et PL XX.^ Com kmgi pollice et 
boni capitate thwi dlam hue figmimliuistum aL 
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With 


1617. 

Twisted 

fingers. 


1618. 
With long 
hendand 
©.«, 

f619. 

Proper 

aspects of the 
line. 


1620. 

Absence. 


Broken up. 


1621. 

lined mount 
of O*. 


be seriously compioimsed die abscnde of this line. 

With the Mount of Jupiter and Mercury developed, this 
line is a certain indication of wealth, and such a subject will 
become celebrated by his fortune, dignity, and merit, no less 
than by his talents and scientific capacidea. 

Twisted fingers, or a hollow palm, are very bad signs 
with this line; for they show that the influences of the line 
are guided in an evil direction, and that the talents beto- 
kened by it are used for the attainment of bad ends. 

With a long line of head, and a long finger of Apollo, 
the tendencies of the line will be material, the ambition and 
talents being turned towards the attainment of riches. 

The line, to have alfits highest artistic significations, 
should be well coloured; pale, it denotes that the sutqect.is 
not actively artistic, but has merely the instincts of art, 
loving things that are brilliant and beautiful. In these re- 
spects the indications are the same as those of a high 
Mount of Apollo without the line; such a formation also 
gives a love of the beautiful without production, the mount 
giving the instincts, and the line giving the talents, of art. 

Absence of the line from a hand indicates want of suc- 
cess in projects and undertakings which would [if success- 
ful] lead to glory and success. 

Much broken up it indicates a Jack-of-all trades and 
an eccentricity in art which renders it of little avail to the 
owner. 

Many little lines upon the mount point generally to 
an excess of artistic ir^tinct, which generally falls by its 
own weight, and comes to nothing; it is much better to have 
only one line on the mount, unless all are equally clear and 
well traced. With two or three fines, a subject will often 
follow two or three different branches of art, without suc- 
ceeding particularly in any one. 













If the fine is confused and split up in the quadrangle, but 
dear above, we find misfortunes, having, however, 
got^l terminations. Any sign upon the line of ^k>IIo in the 
quadrangle must be carefully observed, for they always de- 
note worries, and are generally connected by a worry-line 
[vide K 533] with the line of life and Mount of Venus, 
showing the times at which they occurred. 

If the line is equally divided on the mount, as at k, in 
Plate XTV., we find an equal balancing of two instincts, 
which ends in a nullity in the matter of art. Divided into a 
curved trident, as at /, in Plate XV., it is a sure indication of 
vast uruealized desires of wealth; if, however, the line di- 
vides into a pointed trident from the line of heart, as at A, in 
Plate XVI., we can safely aimounce future glory, riches, 
and celebrity arising from personal merit; and if, instead of 
being joined at the heart the three lines rise parallel and 
identical, as at k, in Plate XII., tracing three fine troughs on 
the mount, we have these same indications intensified and 
made yet more certain. 

Cross-line on the mount are obstacles which stand in the 
way of artistic success, very often arising from the envy 
and malignity of others. 

Cut by a line coming from the Mount of Saturn, as at u, 
in Plate XVII., poverty ^11 stand in the way of conq>lete 
suixess. similarly cut by a line coming from the Mount of 
Mercury, as at b, in Plate XVII., the success and good 
fortune will be maned and prevented by inconstancy and 
changeableness of spirit. 

A star on the mount is a good sign, indicating success 
and good luck, arising from the favour of others and the 
help of friends. 

A cross upon the mount close to the line, or even 
touching it, denotes instinct of religion and piety. 
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Proper 
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1631. 
Base of the 
line. 


1632. 

Absent 


" ’rr 

A black spot at the junction of the lilies of be«tt and of 
^wUo betrays a great danger, if not an imminent peril of 
blindness. 


§ 6. The Line of Liver, or Health 

The position which the liver line [line of health, or Lignea 
hepatica] occupies in the hand may be seen by looking at the 
Map of the Hand, Plate VII., but it will strike the cheiioso- 
phist, after very little experience, that this line fiilly devel- 
oped in a hand is comparatively scarce, and the reason of this 
I take to be the comparatively unhealthy lives which the 
majority of people live nowadays. I have seen this line in a 
fresh young hand, beautifully traced and as clear as any 
of the otheis, and watching the hand have seen the line 
break up and practically disappear in the course of a few 
years. 

Long, clearly traced, and well coloured and propor- 
tioned, the line denotes good health, gaiety, a clear con- 
sicence, and success in life. If it is lengthened up to the 
upper part of the palm it is a sign that the good health of the 
subject will last well into old age. A thoroughly good line 
of health will counteract the evil effects of a poor line of 
life, being an indication of good digestion, which will 
always prove a powerful agent in prolonging life. 

The line should not be joined to that of the life at its 
base, but just separated, as at d, in Plate XVII. — this will 
■ indicate long life; joined at this point with the line of life, it 
is a sure indication of weakness of the heart. 

This line completely absent from a hand will render 
the subject vivacious in oonvenation, agile and quick in man- 


ner. 




THE UNBS IN THE HAND 

If the line is thick and blunt, it is assign of sickness in 

.. . . . , . . Evil conditions 

old age; if it is very straight and thin, it is a sign of of the line. 

rigidity of spirit and manner. Red at the upper end, it betrays Colour. 

a tendency to headaches; thin and red in the centre, it is a 

sign of fever, red at the lower end is a sign of a weak heart; 

thus it will be seen that any unevenness of colour in this line 

is bad. Very red throughout its length indicates brutality and 

pride. A twisted and wavy liver line is a sign of biliousness, 

and very often of dishonesty, of which it is, at any rate, a 

strong confirmatory indication. Much broken or cut into, the 

line will betray a weak digestion. 

Forked at the top so as to make a triangle with the line p^riLd^a^t top 
of head, [as at c, in Plate XVII.,] it gives a great love of 
honours and power combined, always with a marvellous 
aptitude and capacity for occult sciences.^^^ 

A coming sickness marks itself on this line by a little 
deep cross'lines; a past sickness marks only life or head 
lines, leaving merely a gap in the line of health. . 

The line of health making a good clear triangle with clear triangle, 
the lines of head and fortune, we find a subject very clever 
at natural magic, electro-biology, and the like, a great student 
of nature and of natural phenomena, with a high faculty of 
tuition, sometimes accompained by second sight. 

The line traced across upon the Mount of the Moon is a 
sure sign of caprice and of change in the course of the life of 


the subject. 

A long island at the base of the line denotes a 
somnambulist. 

A sister line to this liver line indicates strong and 
unprincipled avarice.. 


f 638. 
Island. 

1639. 
Sister line. 


*■ Stelkapttd iimctnram CapilaJU Unm oun Hepollcliteifiew 
laiiitilam i!laiiwiitniti prsBCfUm « Lines Vitalii pollS«» 
caiflL 
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CEPHAUC. 


§ I. The Cephalic Line, orViaLasciva. 


f64a 

PositioiL 


1641. 

iDdications of 
the line. 


1644. 
Joined to 


This line is rare; it is often confounded with the line of 
health, and is still more often regaided as a sister line to the 
liver line, but it is quite a separate line from itself, 
appearing only conjointly with the line of head, though it 
diveiges considerably ftom it in the manner shown in the 
Map of the Hand. 

It generally betokens c*inning, and often 
faithlessness,especially if twisted, though these indications 
are considerably modified the more distinct it be from the 
line of health. It gives ardour and fervour to thee 
passions, and reaching up to the Mount of Mercury, it 
indicates constant good luck arising from eloquence and 
pure talent. 

Stars on the line generally betoken riches, but often 
they betray serious troubles and straggles in front of, 
and accompaying them. Joined by a ray to the Line of 
Apollo, the line is a sure indication of wealth. 

It used to be customary to look upon this line [as its 
ancient name denotes] as a sign of lasciviousness, but this 
indication only belongs to it if it rans across into the Mount 
of Venus. 


GIRDLE OF 
VENUS. 

164 ^ 

General 

character. 

1646. 

In a good 
hand. 


§ 7. The Girdle of Venus. 

This line, fortunately not universal, may be taken, as a 
whole, to be a bad sign in any hand, indicating a tendency 
to debauchery, which it is extremely difficult to conquer. 

To a good hand, however, this line will expend itself 
by giving efieigy and ardour in every under-taking entered 
into by the subject, and this favourable influence of the line 





THE LINES IN THE HAND 


1647. 


is tbeinoit certain ifit is dear, neat, and going ofif upon the 
Mount of Kfcicuiy, as ati/, in Plate XIV. To a good hand this 
will give merely love of pleasure and energy there in. 

It generally makes a subject hysterical and nervous, withgffeci^irtiM line, 
a great tendency towards spiritualism and sorcery, accon^Ni- 
nied by a more or less chronic state of melancholy and de- 
pression. There is also very frequently a talent for and a love 
of literature, and lyric poetry.^^ 

If the lines of fortune or of Apollo are cut by the Girdle 1648. 
of Venus, so as apparently to shatter them in two at this 
point on the mount, it is a sign of obstacles to the succi»s 
and rhisfortunes, probably the result of excessive passion, or 
ardour in the pursuit of pleasure. 

Coming up on to the Mount of Mercury, as at 4 in Plate 
XIL, the subject will add to all the other evil indicatioiis of 
(he line the vices of lying and theft. 

Cut upon the MctaUTdrApollo by a short deep line, [as 
at o, in Plate XIII.,] it is a sign of loss of fortune, caused by 
dissipation and debauchery. 

Crossed by a quantity of little lines, h is a sure sign of 
hysterical nature, especially if the Mount of Venus, or of 
the Moon, or both, are highly developed. 

We have now considered the principal lines, and dis- 
cussed them with cosideraUe minuteness; a careful retrospect 
will show the reader that [as 1 said in f 370] the indications 


G- 


1649. 

Onto 

16 ^ 

Cvivpoo 

G- 


1651. 

Hytiecria. 


1652. 

Rclfospect 


# Cinctus Venmus tmocatas ct lacer, ciiuedum indicat et ad 
pravisaimam et Ubidiaonssiiiiam lasaviam proclivem. Quia 
etiam certior mdicalioiSt Cinctiis Veocrens duplex vel triplex est. 
et quo planior eo deterior. Homines, in quorum manibus bate 
signa videntur, se st— l, quo flagitio menies perdunt vel inuiiles 
faciunt. linea sccans CSogulum Venereum in Monte Satumio 
mortem per caedem apod merctrioei portendit. Stella in Cincts 
venereum morbum semper indicat. 
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of the lines aie easily fonnd by examiidiig their condition 
with reference to the mounts and die other lines of the palm, 
each mould or line having its peculiar significations and 
effects, and braiging them to bar upon the other mounts 
and lines and the qualities indicated by them, by juxtapo- 
sition or connection with them by means of lines, rays, or 


signs. 

Often, however, we find lines in a hand which cannot 
be accounted by any of die foregoing rules, and these 
[which are called “chance lines*'] are made the special 
subject of a future chapter. The signs found in the palm, 
though they have frequently been adverted to in the previous 
sub-section, will be our next consideration, with reference 
to their special and individual signiHcations. 

[Vide SS. VIII.] 
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SUB-SECnON V. 


(Plate IX.) 

THE SIGNS IN THE PALM. 

Great attention must be paid to the signs which afe found 
very frequently upon, or close to, the mounts and lines of 
the hands, for they veiy greatly modify and alter the 
recognized significations of the mounts of Ikes, and gener- 
ally carry with them an indication entirely their own. 

§ 1. The Star. 

A star, [fig. 10. Plate IX.] wherever it appeals, is 
gCBerally theindi^tion of §ome event we cannot possibly 
control; it is g^iierally a danger, and always something 
u^voidable! V|^tber, however, it is good or bad, depends 
of course i^n the aspect of the lines, particularly of the 
liAe of fortuhe. This, hbwever, is fixed — that a star, wher- 
ever U is found, always means something, and what that 
something is, be it the task of the cheirosophst to discover. 

On the Mount of Jupiter it signifies gratified ambition, 
good luck, honour, love and success. With a cross on this 
mount it indicates a happy marriage with some one of 
brilliant ntecedents or high position. 


SIGNS. 
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On the Mount of Saturn it indicates a great fatality, 
generally a very bad one, indicating, with corroborative 
signs, probable murder, and in acriminai or otherwise very 
bad hand a probability of death upon the scaifold. 

On the Mount of ^)ollo, with no line of Apollo 
[vide p. 261 ] in the hand, it betokesn wealth without happi- 
ness, and celebrity after a hazardous ^'truggle for it. With the 
line of brilliancy it denotes excessive celebrity, as the combi- 
end result of labour and talent; with several lines also on 
the mount it is a sure indication of wealth. 

On the Mount of hfetcury it betrays dishonesty and theft. 
On the Mount of Mars violence leading to homicide. 

On the Mount of the Moon it indicates hypocrisy 
and dissimulation, ith misfortune resulting from excess of 
the iriugination. The old cheiromants looked upon this as a 
warning of death by drowning, and stated that combined 
with a high mount invaded by the line of head, it indicated 
suicide by drowning. 

On the base of the Mount of Venus it indicates a misfor- ' 
tune brought about by the influence of women. 

On the first [or outer] phalanx of any finger [but 
especially of that of Saturn] a star indicates either strange 
good luck or else folly. On the third [or lowest] phalanx of 
the finger of Saturn, a star warns the subject of a danger 
of assassination, and if at this point it is joined by the line 
of Saturn, a disgraceful death is almost inevitable, icsuh- 
ing, as a rule, from the vices shown elsewhere in the 
hand. 

On the base of the phalanx of logic of the thumb, — in 
fact, on the junction of the phalanx of logic and the Mount of 
Venus, — it points to a misfortune connected with a 
woman, probably indicating an unhappy marriage, whikh 
will be the curse of the subject’s whole existence, unless 
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(be Momt of Jvpiler be developed, in which case there is a 

prolnlnlity (hat the sotject will get over it ^( 64 . 

A star <» a voyage line vade fl773 and 501] indi-. Ona wyag 

Udc. 

cates with ceitainty dealb by diowni^ 

If a star be foimd hi the cestie of the quadrangle, the ^ 
subject, thou^ true and honest as the day, wil be the abso- qBadraagte. 
faite plaything of woman, a trail which will result in a 
mbfortniie, from which, however, he will recover in time. 

Thus it will beseen that a star is almost the most impor- ^666. 
tanl sign to seek for in a hand. *** imporiwice. 


§ 2. The Square, 


SQUARE. 


The appearance of a square {fig. 11, Plate IX.) on the 
hand always denotes power or energy of the qualities indi- 
cated by the mooiit or line on which it is found. It is a sign 
of good sense, and of cold, uninqiassioned justice. 

It may either appear as a neat quadraiigular figure, 
traced as if with a punch, or it may be formed of the ^ad positto*. 
[apparently] accideitfal crossing of principal and chance lines. 

It win often appear ciKrlosing a bod sign, from the effects 
of whicb H elDtiiely piolccls the sul^ct. 

Wheicver it is foand it always denotes proteetjon; PtoiectiiM. 
thus lonnd a break in the line ^ [vide n 530 and 602] 
it betokens lecovciy fmn that illness; or on the liiie of 
Satnm, it wOl protect thesnbiect from the ev^ effects of 
a badly-fomaed line, or of bod s^ns fonnd thereon. 

Aster on the Monil of Satam swtovnded by a ^6T0. 

. ^ , ... Witbslaro* 

square denotes an escape fRnn assassnatHM; s square 

with red points at tte cotneis dootes a preservation from 
r ' 1671 . 

O. 

The sqaaie has one evil signification— dtet is, when it is 9- 
ontte Moant of Venas, doac to the liae of Hfe, ancter 
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these circumstances it is a warning of imprisonment of some 
sort or another. 


SPOT 


§ 3. The Spoil 


1672. 

Its indicatton. 


1673. 

Colour. 


A spot, [fig. 1 and 12,} wherever found and of 
whatever colour, always denotes a malady; placed upon a 
line, it is nearly always the mark of a wound; on the line of 
head it denotes a blow to the head, and consequent folly. 

A white spot on the line of heart denote a conquest in 
love; a white spot on the line of bead points to a 
scientific discovery. A red spot is the sign of a wound; a 
black or blue spot is the sign of a disease, generally of a 
nervous character. The white spot is the only comparatively 
harmless one. 


aRCLE 


§ 4 The Circle. 


1674. 
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On 
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The circle [fig. 13. Plate IX.] is a comparatively rare 
sign, which has only one good signification — that is, when 
it appears on the Mount of Apollo, where it indicates glory 
and success. 

On the Mount of the Moon it denotes danger of death 
by drowning; on any other mount it gives a dangerous brilli- 
ancy. 

On any line it is bad, denoting always an injury to the 
organ or quality represented. Thus; oh the line of heart, it 
betrays weakness of the heart, and 6n the line of head it 
forewarns a subject df blindness. 


ISLAND. S 

1677. The island [fig-14] sliould perhaps more properly 

lisdistiiict- been noticed in treating of the lines generally; but is 

OC&t. t 

. a sign so distinct from any ordinary fonhation of the line, 
that 1 have thought it best to consider it in this place as a 
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Sign proper. 

A|i island means always one of two things; either it is % 678 . 
the mark of something 'diagracefttl, or else it ^betrays an indications, 
hereditary evil. It is the more often an hereditary malady of 
the line, as, for instance, on the line of head it will show 
an hereditary weakness of the head, or on the line of heart 
it betrays an hereditary heart disease, and so on. 

As for the disgiapcfnl indications of the island, it should 
be taken to mean more •properly that the chdnce, i.e., the 
temptation, will occur; but a long line of head and a strong 
phalanx of will on the thumb will always annul the most 
evUly-disposed island. ^ ^ 

On the line of heart it means in a good hand heart On line of heart, 
disease, or, in a bad one; adultery. ^ 

On the line of head, if it occur on the Plain of Mars, it On line of head, 
shows a murderous teiideiicy; i/ beyond the Plain of Mars, 
it betrays evil thoughts. On a good hand it will merely 
indicate hereditary head weakness. 

H Oo2. 

On the line of liver or health it betrays a tendency to on liver line, 
theft or dishonesty; in a good band a weak digestion, or an 
intestinal complaint. 

On the line of life an island indicates some mystery 
connected with the birtbi 


§ 6. The Triangle, 

The triangle [fig.* IS] always denotes aptitude for sci-^ 


TRIANGLE. 


Its indication. 


ence, and may be Conned either iwatly and by itself, or 
by the fappaienlly] chaaee ec^idence of three lines. 

1 685. 

On the Monnt of JapHer it indicates diplomatic ability, on the mounts. 
On the Mount of Satniptit betrays aptitude fot occult sci- 
ences and nacromancy; * sign which becomes very sinister 
and evil if dieie be also a star on the third phalanx of this 
Gnger. On the Mount tof 'Apollo a triangle indicates science 
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in art; on the Nfount of Mercury, talent in politics: on the 
Mount of Mars, science in war, on the Mount of the Moon, 
wisdom in mysticisin; and on the Mount of Venus, calcula- 
tion and interest in love. 


CROSS. 


§ 7. TheCross. 


1686. 
Its effect 
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h. 
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The cross [fig. 16] is seldom a Eivouiable sign, unless it 
is very clearly and well marked, when by accentuating 
the qualities of the mount or Hne, it may have a gpod signifi- 
cation. It nearly always indicates a change of position. 

Its one undoubtedly godd signification is when it ap- 
pears on the Mount of Jupiter, when it denotes a happy 
marriage, especially if the lines of Saturn or of Apollo start 
from the Mount of the Moon. [Vide H 435.] 

On the Mount of Saturn it denotes error and fanaticism 
in religion or occult science, leading to the more evil forms 
of mysticism. 

On the Mount of Apollo it betrays errors of judgment in 
art, unless there be also a fine line of Apollo, which will 
give to the cross the significations of wealth. 

On the Mount of Mercury it indicates dishonesty, and 
even theft. 

On the Mount of Mars it denotes danger arising 
from quarrelsomeness and cbstinacy. 

A cross on the Mount of the Moon will indicate a liar, 
and a man who deceives even himself if it is large; but if it is 
small, it will merely indicate reverie and mysticism. 

On the Mount of Venus it denotes a single and a fatal 
love, unless another cross appear on the Mount of Jupiter 
[vide H 435] to render the union happy. 

At the bottom of the hand, near the line of life, — Le., in 
the lower angle of the triaiigie,-Hi cross denotes a struggle, 
ending in a changf^ of position in life, which is the more 
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ndical according as the cross is mofc or less clearly marked 
at this point. 

i J 1. The “Croix Mystique.** CROix 

MYSTIQUF. 

This is a sign so entirely by itself that I devote a ^ 
separate discussion to it. It is found traced with more or less its position, 
distinctness in the quadrangle beneath the finger of Saturn. . 

It always gives to a subject mysticism, superstition, ii 6 g 6 . 
and occultism, or, with a very good hand, religion. If it is *** indications, 
very large it betrays exaggerated superstition, bigotry, 
and hallucination. 

If it is clearly traced in both hands, it betrays folly ^597 
arising from the excessive influence of the principal >n both hands, 
mount; thus, with Jupiter developed, over-ambition; with 
Saturn, misanthropy; with Apollo, extreme vanity or miserli- 
ness; and with Venus, erotomania. 

If the “Croix Mystique** is joined to the line of Saturn, it ^ 698. 
foretells good fortune arising from religion. 

If it is displaced, so as to lie, as it were, between the n 699. 
Mounts of Mars and of the Moon, [as at p, in Plate XIII.,] 
it indicates a changeability of disposition, which will lead 
to good fortune. 

§ 8. The Grille. 

GRILLE. 

The grille [fig. 17] is generally the indication of 
obstacles, and of the faults of a mount whereon it is found. 

But if there be no mount particularly elevated in the hand, it 
will so emphasize a mount, if it is found upon one as to make 
it the principal mount and keynote of the interpretation of 
the hand. 

On the Mount of Jupiter it indicates superstition, ego- n 701. 
ism, pride, and the spirit of domiruition. ™«nts. 

On the Mount of Saturn it foretells misfortune and want 
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On the Mount of Apollo it bctny!^ folly and vanity, and 
a great desire of glory, joined to impotence and error. 

On the Mount of Mercury it tells of a serious 
tendency towards theft, cunning, and dishonesty. 

On the Mount of Mars it forewarns a violent death, or, 
at any rate, some great danger thereof. 

A grille on the Mount of the Moon indicates 
sadness, restlessness, discontent, and a morbid imagination. 

If on a hand which is much covered with lines 
[vide H 421] it shows a constant movement and state of ex- 
citement. If there be a star on the Mount of Saturn this sign 
tells of the wildest exaltation nervous spasms, and 
continual anxieties and disquietude. With a well-traced 
line of Apollo and a grille on the Mount of the Moon we 
find poetry, and great talent for lyrics and literature. 

The grille on the Mount of Venus js often a bad sign, 
denoting lasciviousness and morbid curiosity, especially 
with the Girdle of Venus traced in the hand. With a strong 
phalanx of will and a long line of bead and the line of 
Apollo, or brilliancy, this sign merely results in a nervous 
excitement, which is in no way pernicious or evil in its 
effects, giving a refinement and daintiness to the passions. 

A strong phalanx of will, with a good line of head and 
of Apollo will always greatly modify the sinister effects of 
the grille, excepting when it is found on the Mount of 
Jupiter or Saturn, when it is practically inemediable. 

§ 9. The Signs of the Planets. 

Besides the above comparatively ordinary signs we find 
in some instances [though such instances excessively 
rare] the actual sign of a planet actually traced on a mount. 
As a rule, when this occurs the rest of the hand is perfectly 
plain, the whole force ofthe character being concentrated in 




THE SIGNS IN THE PALM 


die quality indicated by the “precipitation” of the planetary 
sign. As these are so intensely rare, I will give three ex- 
amples only which I have had the fortune aclualiy to see 

The sign of Mercftt^f traced upon the Mount ot 
jupiter gives great adn^Stmtive talent and noble eloquence, combinations 
The sign of the Moon (ij on the Mount of Jupiter leads 
to intense mysticism and error. The sign of Mercury on the 
Mount of Apollo gives^ great celebrity and eloquence in 
science. 

A mount sometimes also, instead of being high or rayed, 
has its own sign traced upon it; thus.tion Jupiter, h on Saturn, 
on Apollo,? on Mercury,<r|on Mars,>on the Moon, and 9 on mount 
Venus. These signs, of course, intensify the qualities of the 
mounts to an extremely marked and extraordinary extent 
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SIGNS 

l^NTHE 

RNGERS. 


11708. 

Unes OB the 
first phalanx. 


1709. 

1 iiies oon- 
nectiiigthe 
phalm^. 



SUB-SECnON VL 

THE SIGNS UPON THE FINGERS. 

IN the preccdiiig sub-sectioo we lave dealt only with the 
signs found upon the palm of the hand. We have also to 
consider the lines and signs whkA Gnd themselves traced 
upon the fingers, which signs have also their special signifi- 
cations. 

Lines on the first fAalanx of a finger always denote a 
weakness or failing of the quality of the finger. If the lines 
are twisted and confused they foieshadow danger to the 
subject fiom.thc qualities of the finger. A single deep ray on 
the first phalanx of a finger indicates an idealism or folly 
connected with the quality. 

Lines from the fust into the second phalanges unite, as it 
were, the worlds of idealism and icasoi^ [vide f 146,] caus- 
ing tte subject to mix a certain amount of reason with all the 






pfompCingii of his imagiiuitioii. In the same way line con- 
necting the second and thifd phalanges unite reason and 
matter, and the subject will always set about his worldly 
affiiin in a reasonable and sensible manner. 


One short line, sharply traced on each phalanx of 
each finger, is a prognostic of sudden death. 


I7ia 
One line on 
each phalanx. 


Lines running the entire length of the fingers give en* 
ergy and ardour to the qualities of the finger; cross lines, 
however, are obstacles in the way of the proper develop- 
ment of the characteristics of the finger. 


" § L signs on the First Finger, or Index. 


FIRST 

FINGER. 


A line extending from the mount, through the third 
phalanx into the second, gives a character in which reason 
and thought is mingled with audacity. 

Cross lines on the third phalanx indicate inheritances 
according to the older cheirosophists; on the second phalanx 
they denote envy and falsehood. Lines across the tips of the 
- fingers denote general debility, and if they extend all the way 
from one side of the nail round the ball of the finger to the 
other side, they foreshadow wounds to the head. 

A pair of crosses on the second phalanx are a sign of 
the friendship of great men. 

A star on the first phalanx indicates great good fortune; 
a star on the second phalanx indicates mischief and 
boldness, unless it is coimected with the first phalanx by a 
line, in which case it becomes a sign of modesty. A star on 
the third (dialanx is a sign of inchastity. 

A crescent upon the first phalanx is a sure sign of 
imprudence^ which may bring about very grave results. 


1712. 
Lines to 
second 
phalanx. 

1713. 
Cross lines. 


1714, 
Crosses. 

1715. 
Stas. 


1716. 

CreaoeaL 
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SECOND 

FINCXR. 


} 2. SigftsamtkeSfcoiMi or Middle Fut^. 


THIRD 

FlNC^iL 


1723. 

UwimAc 


A liiic bom the Mointf of Satom across the thiid phaliBX 
of the Gager iadkates prosperity ia anas; if it k obtique it 
foidells death ia battle. 

Maay hacs jast peodiathig ialo the imNitf deaoie cru- 
elty; if Aey go Hbt aAole length of die G^ger they 
iadicale melaacholy; ot, they arc very parallel aad cqaal, 
Aey denote success m roiaii^ operations. If the lines are 
ooaGiKd to the Gist phalanx they denote avarice. IWisied 
hues on the thiidphaiaax denote ill lock. 

A triaagle on the third phalanx indkates mischkf fe- 
mak hand. 

A cross ta die same place indkates sterility ia a female 
hand. 

A star on the Gist phalaiix indkales gpcat misfoitune, 
and if it is cm the side of the Gager it betrays a probability 
of death, whkh win, however, be ia a just cause. 

§ 3. Siffis on ihe Third, ipr Rmg Finger. 

A single line luaaiag the catiickagth of the fn^ger is a 
sure tadkadon of great renown. Many lines are a sign of 
losses, probably oocasionDd by women. 

Straight lines on the third phalanx indkate prudenoe 
and happiness. Turnip to one side of the Gager they indicate 
gpeat success, but not suoceas accompained by wealth. If the 
lines on the third phakax penetrate on to the mount they 
indkale good fintnac, aceoaipained by loipncity and oCkn 
by ariDgpnce. 

A line exlendiii^ Gobi the Ihiid phalanx into the 
second is a sign t)f goodnem aad cfcvemess, accompained 
by good fortane. Cross fines plaoed upon this phakax 





TOE SK»6UEON TOE FINGERS 


indicate difficulties in the Way ndiicii win have to be sur- 
mounted. ^ 725 . 

A crescent bn the third phahnx sonifies unhappiiiess, Cicaorat 
and a cmssat the sanie phce sigBifienextnvagiiic^ 


§ 4, Signs on the Fourth or Little Finger. 


FOURTH 

FINGER. 


A line thibughout the length of this Gnger is a 
signification of success in scknoe and uprightness of 
mind; three lines similarly running right down the finger are 
a sign of research in chiemaerical and impossible sciences. 

Deep lines on the first phalanx denote weakness of 
constitution; a cross on the same place is significant of pov- 
erty and consequent celibacy. 

Lines on the second phalanx are an indication of re- 
search in occult sciences. If they are confused and coarse 
they beray inchastity. 

A line from the third into the second phalanx indi- 
cates eloquence and consequent success. If the line is twisted 
it gives great sharpness and cunning in defence of self. If this 
line start from the mount it is a stilf surer sign of 
prosperity and success. 

One thick line, a scar, or a cross on the third phalanx, 
betrays a tendency to theft. A star on the same phalanx 
denotes eloquence. 

A line extending fiom the mount into the third phalanx 
is significant of great intelligence and astuteness. 

§ 5. Sings on the Thumb. 


1727. 
On the Gist 
phaUox. 


1728. 

On the stcond 
phalanx. 

1729. 

From third lo 
second 
phalanx. 


1730 

Scar, cross, or 


1731. 

Line lo Ihiid 
phalanx. 

THUMa 


Signs are much rarer upon the thumb than upon fingers, 
but still they are sometimes found. % 752. 

A subject who has several lines traced along the entire Several lines, 
length of the phalanx of will, will make a faithful lover. 
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1733. 
Crosslines. 

1734. 
From to 

logic. 

1735. 

Star on logic. 

1736. 
Ring round 

the joint 



having the gift of constancy and fidelity. 

Cross lines upon the thumb denote riches. 

Lines extending from the mount on to the phalanx of 
logic, are a sure sign that the subject is much beloved. 

A star on the phalanx of logic in a female hand is a sign 
of great riches. 

A star right round the joint which separates the ph- 
alanges of will and logic was held by the older cheiromants 
to be the sign of the scaffold. 
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SUB-SECnON VII. 


THE TRIANGLE, THE QUADRANGLE, AND THE RASCETTE. 


§ I The Triangle. 


THE TRI- 
ANGLE 


THE triangle [called also the Triangle of Mars, from the * ^37. 
fact that it is filled by the Plain of Mars] is the name given 
the triangular space enclosed between the lines of life, 
head, and health. When [as is often the case, vide f 629,] the 
line of health is not present in a hand, or so very badly traced 
as to be almost invisible, its place must be supplied by an 
imaginary line drawn from the base of the line of life to the 
end of the line of head, or, this side of the triangle may be 
formed of the line of ^[mllo. 

Though it must be considered as a whole, still each part 
of the triansle has its special signification; thus, it is com- uoa 
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fm 

Neitaod 

dcsB. 

174a 

LMgeiMl 

weD 

ooloBied. 


1741 . 

Snanand 

CMfvad. 

1742 

IlSgfOWtk 


1745. 
Roagh skin. 

1744. 

Gnaslnlba 


1745. 

Cicsoenls. 


curvinjj^'piuch inwards 




posed of the UPPER ANGLE foiined by the junction of the 
lines of life and head; the ang,lc> formed by the 
junction of the lines ,eS h^A the Lower 

Angie, formed by the junction of the lines ‘df health and life. 
[The lower angle may aliipfhn formed of the ftth^tion of the 
hnes (^health and of fi|l^||^^) 

If the tnai^J((vi|^||1^|Ced and neat, being composed 
of good eve^j^iip^|||s ^^late XVIl.,) iC. ijfitjl^ates good 
health, courageous disposition. 

If it of mind. 


health, courageous disposition. 

If It of mind, 

generosity/^l||^J^n^^|j|^ii^/t&i^;jte significa- 
tions it liy colouitd, not livid, 

If it (1 curvinjj^'piuch inwards 

it betrays pei^M| ^ i|ij ^ ^icc, 

Sometiines j will fortn i^kf.in a hand which 

began by being absolutely without it; this is a sign that the 
health, originally bad,’has ikhjptoved with advancing years. 

If the skin inside the triangle is rough and hard, it is an 
indication of hardihood and stren^h of n^'rve. ' 

A cross in the triangle denotes an extremely quarrelsome 
and contrary dispositibh. It betrays a state of mind best 
described by the Amencan expression “cussed ness.’’ Many 
crosses in the (riai^le betoken continual had lucfcl 

A crescent in the friang^, as at/, in Plate XVtl., betrays 
an extremely capricious disposition, often indicating brutal- 
ity and a love of bultyir^ If it is joined to the line bf head, 
as at g, in the same f^re, it is' a prognostic of a violent 
death brought upon oneself by an imprudence of a want of 
calculation, loihed, however, similarly to ihe fine of health, 
as ai n, 11 is a sign or powr^ ano oi success accompanica oy 
excellent health. 

A star in the tria)^(e‘ denotes riches, but riches ' obtained 
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IKIIIIAICIJ^ TttOlIADRAIV^ 


with nMch diSBodly aad wony^If the staris the tcnniiiatioa 
of a wony Sac it iadicaifs a aonow, aad if the wony Sac 
coairsfioai astariathcMoaBtofVcaiis^itdcaoicsthal the 
sonow has icsallcd fiom the death of a paieat or of some 
Bear lelatioB. 


§} 1. The l^iper Ang^ 


UPPER ANGLE. 


The apper angle l^ia Hate XVS.)sliooid be neat, dearly 
tiacedy aad well poialcd; it indicates lefinemeal and delicacy 
of mind.. 

Blunt and short, it betrarys a heavy, dnU intellect, and a 
want of delicacy. Very bbul, — Le^ placed under the Mount 
qf Saturn, — it betrays a great danger of nusery, and a len> 
dency to avarice. 

The other cxtieipc, however, — ie^very poinlcd, — is 
a sign of malignity, envy, and fltnas. 


f 747 . 

Proper 



1749 . 

Very poinedL 


H 2. The timer Angle 


INNER ANGLE 


The inner ang^ {I; in Plate XVIL,] if clear and well 
markedr indicates long Sfe and a intelSgcnce. 

Very sharpi, it betrays a^hii^Uy nervous temperament, 
and iicariy always a inisiBhievoBs disposition. 

Obtuse and oonbsed, this angjk denotes heaviness 
of intelligciicc, dulncss of instinet, and, as a resulting 
consequence, obstiiipcy and inconslancy. 


1750 

WeBMifccdL 

17 SL 
Very shun. 

1752 . 


The Ipum Angle. 


LGWpt ANGLE. 


The lower ai^glc^ [/, in Plale XYIl J well defined and 
just open, [as at d^] gives strong indkatrons of good health 
and a good heart If it is too nhaip — in fact, if il is closed 
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up — it denotes avarice and debility. 

If it is heavy and coaise, composed of many nys, or of 
a confusion of lines, it betnys a bad nature, with a strong 
tendency to rudeness and bziness. 

Ihus it will be seen that it is most important to observe, 
with reference to its conqwnent lines, the fornaton at the 
triangle and of its constituent an^es. 


QUAD- 

KANCLE . § 2. The Quadrangle. 


1735. 


1756. 

Pkoper 


1757. . 
Ntfrow in 


1758. 
Too wide. 


1759. 

lined. 

176a 

Mytmoed. 


The quadiai^e [vide Map,Platc Vn.] n the 
square space contained between the lines of heait and of 
head. It may be said to be bounded at its two ends by 
imaginary lines, drawn peq>endicularly to the line of bead 
from the crevice between the first and second fingcis, and 
from the crevice between the third and fourth fingers. 

It should be fairly large and wide at the two ends, 
[but not too narrow in the centre,] clearly distinguishabk, 
and of a smooth surface comparatively free from lines; 
under these aspects it indicates fidelity, loyalty, and an eq- 
uable dispositioiL 

Too narrow in the centre, it betrays malignity, in- 
justice, and deceit, often accotiqnined by avarice. If H is 
much wider under the hfoont of Mercury than under that of 
Saturn, it betnys a degeneration from generosity to avaike. 
Narrow under the Mount of Mercury, it denotes a more or 
less continual anxiety about reputatioiL 

Too large and wide tbroug^ut its extent, it 
signifies imprudence, or even folly; and this is so even when 
there are other signs denoting prudence in the hand. 

The quadrangle much filled up with little fines is a 
sign of a weak head. 

If it is so tedly traced as to be almost invisiUe as 
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11762. 

Star. 


tb its boundaries, it is a signiGcation of misfortune, and of 
a malignant, mischievous character. 

It must be remembered [vide 11695] that it is in 
the quadrangle that we search for the “Croix Mystique’* [q,v.] Mystique 

A well-coloured star is a great indication of truth 
and trustworthiness. Such a subject is pliable, and can 
easily be dealt with by fair means, [especially by women;] 
such subjects generally make very considerable fortunes by 
their own merit. 

A line from the quadrangle to the Mount of Mercury 
betokens the patronage and protection of the great. 9 • 


§ 3, The Rascette and Restreintes. 


THE WRIST. 


1764. 


These are the names given to the wrist and bracelets The rascette, its 
of life [vide map]. According to some writers, the first or 
upper line only is called the rascette, the inferior ones being 
knov^n as the restreintes; for my part, 1 prefer to name the 
entire region the rascette, and the lines traced across it the 
bracelets of life. ^ 

The bracelets of life are so called because each is The **braceiets of 
said to be the indication of twenty-five to thirty years of life. ” 

I have found that in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred a 
bracelet of life gives about twenty-five to twenty-seven years 
of life, and even when the line of life is short a well- 
braceleted rascette will still ensure a long life to the subject. ^ 

Three lines clearly and neatly traced denote health, 
wealth, good luck, and a tranquil life. The clearer the lines 
the better is the general health of the subject. 

If the first line is chained we find a laborious life, 
but good fortune resulting therefrom. 

If the lines are altogether badly formed it is a sign 
of extravagance. 


1767. 
Chained. 

1768. 

Badly fonned. 
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1770 . 
Angle and 


1771 . 

Pointing 

upwards. 


1773 . 

Voyage lines. 


1774 . 

Line to 

P. 

1775 . 
Line lO Q- 

1776 . ‘ 
Line to health 

through 


A cross in tbe centic of the rascette, as at m, in 
Plate XIL, is a sign of a hard life, ending with good fortune 
and quietude. 

An angle in the rascette, as at m, in Plate XV., is a 
sign of inheritances and of honours in old age. To this will be 
added gpod health if a cross appear in this angle, oS at i, in 
Plate XVI. 

If the bracelets of life break into points converg- 
ing towards the base of the line of Saturn, it is a sign of lying 
and vanity. 

A star in the centre of the rascette will mean inheri- 
tances in a lucky hand, but inchastity in a weak sensual hand. 

Lines from the rascette extending upon the Mount of 
the Moon signify voyages. A line right up to the Mount of 
Jupiter will signify a very long voyage indeed; in fact, the 
distance of the voyages may be told from the length of the 
lines. If the lines converge towards the Mount of Saturn, 
but do not join there, it is an indication that the subjet will 
not return from tbe voyage. One of them, ending on tho line 
of life, denotes probability of death upon the voyage. If the 
lines are absolutely parallel throughout their course the 
voyages will be profitable, but dangerous. 

A line from the rascette straight up to the Mount of 
Mercury is a prognostic of sudden and unexpected wealth. 

A similar line going to the Mount of Apollo is a 
• mark of the favour and protection of some great person, 
j A line from the rascette near the percussion of the 

hand, passing through the Mount of the Moon to join the 
line of tbe liver or health, is.a sign of sorrow and adversity, 
especially if the line be unequal and poorly traced. 
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SUB-SECnON VIII. 


CHANCE UNES. 


CHANCE UNES 


WE have now arrived at a point from which having 
carefully discussed all the regular details of cheirosophy, it is chance lines, 
necessary that we should turn to the consideration of certain 
lines which appear from time to time in the hand, and 
which, having special significations of their own, cannot be 
taken account of whilst going categorically through the 
indications of the principal lines, and of the various combi- 
nations of them. Their number is, of course, practically 
unlimited, for they form Themselves according to the 
characters and lives of individual subjects. The student will 
find after a time that as the groundwork of cheiromancy 
impresses itself upon him, he will be able at once to read the 
indications of any line which may be shown to him, though 
he may never have seen one like it before. The following 
instances, therefore, ate not given as being in any way a 
complete list of the ‘^chance lines, ‘*but are subjoined as a 
kind of guide for the student, to enable him to decipher 
these "eclectic indications’* whensoever and wheresoever he 
may find them. The following instances are for the most 
part, illustrated in Plates XVIIL, XIX., and XX., so that 

2Q^ 
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1778. 
From life to 

2^ aoil 


there will be no difficulty in remembering their exact 
positions. In these figures the prinipal lines are drawn, but 
only the chance tines are lettered and reffered to. 

A line starting from the commencement of the line 
of life, going to the Mount of Jupiter, and then turning on to 
the Mount of Saturn, as at a a, in Plate XVIII., denotes a 


1779. 

Kroin ^ under 
hcATt to 0. 


1780. 
From 

1781. 

Worry lines. 


1782. 
From 
? to 


1783. 

Curved from 
9 i 


1784 
Chained 
heart and line 
from 
9 » 


disposition to fashionable fanaticism.* If such a subjet is 
religious at all it will be, that he is actuated mainly by a 
desire to become eminent in that particular line. 

A line starting from the Mount of Mars, running 
under the line of heart, and turning up to the Mount of 
Apollo, as at b b, in Plate XVIIL, indicates a determination to 
attain celebrity so deeply rooted, that the subject whose hand 
bears this line will attain that celebrity by any means. 

A line barring the whole hand from the Mount of 
Venus to that of Mercury denotes cleverness and intelli- 
gence, arising from an affair of the heart, or from the prompt- 
ings of passion. 

We have in another place dLscussed worry lines, 
[vide H 533] which are, after all, a species of chance line; 
any worry line which starts from a star on thv. Mount of 
Venus denotes that some one very dearly beloved has died. 

Two worry lines, extending parallel from the Mount 
of Venus to that of Mars, denote the pursuit of two love 
affairs at the same time, and a star joined to these lines 
denotes that the pursuit has ended in disaster. 

A curved line extending from the Mount of Mercury 
to that of the Moon, [as at d d, in Plate XVIII.,] is a 
signification of presentiments and occult powers. Such a 
subject, if his line of head decline upon the Mount of the 
Moon, will have great powers as a medium. 

If, with a chained line of heart, a line from the 
Mount of Venus touch it underneath the Mount of Mercury, 
[as at a a, in Plate XIX.,] it is a sign that the whole life has 
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been distuibed and worried by a woman [or vice versa in a 
female hand]. A black point on this line [as at b, in Plate 
XIX.] signifies widowhood or widowerhood. 

A line from the Mount of Venus cutting the line of ^ 
Apollo, [as at c c, in Plate XIX.,] denotes a misfortune at of 0 . 
the time indicated by the point at which the line cuts through 
the line of life. If it cuts through in early life, the 
misfortune was connected with the parents of the subject. 

Quantities of little rays across the line of life into ' • 

t • • r . Raysaerjs 

the quadrangle, [as at e e, in Plate XVlIl.,] accompanied by the line of life 
short nails, are a certain sign of quantities of little 
worries, estrangements of friends, etc., occasioned by the 
spirit of argument and criticism, and the love of teasing 
which the subject has, by reason of his short nails. ^ 

A line extending from a star on the Mount of Venus From y to 
to a fork under the finger of Saturn [ as aidd, in Plate XIX.] 
betrays an unhappy marriage. 

A line starting from the Mount of Venus, and 

_ From y into 

ending in a square in the palm of the hand, [any part,] as at / ^\m. 

/ in Plate XVIII., is significant of a narrow escape from 
marriage with a scoundrel, or with an extremely wicked 


11787. 

From y to . 


11788. 

From y into 


woman. 

A long island, extending from the Mount of Venus 
to that of Saturn, with a similar island in the line of fortune, 
both at the points representing the same age, [vide Plate XI.,] 
as at a and b in Plate XX., indicate seduction. 

A line going from a star on the Mount of Venus to 
the Plain of Mats, and then turning up to the Mount of 
Apollo, where it meets a single ray, [as at c c, in Plate XX.,] 
foretells a great inheritance from the death of a near relation. 

A quantity of little lines on the percussion, at the 
side of the Mount of Mercury, [as at rf, in Plate XX.,] 
indicate levity and inconstancy, [vide also H 469,] espe- 
cially if the Mounts of Venus and of the Moon are highly 


11789. 
Island from 
y lo h • 


1790. 

From ^ to ^ 
•nd 0. 


1791. 
Many little 
lines on the 
percussion. 



developed. 

These few instances will, lam sure, be sufficient 
Method of to explain the method of interpreting chance lines. It will 
*”*U*^^ be observed that they arc read carefully with reference to 
the mounts and lines which they cross throughout their course, 
and according to the signs which meet and interrupt them. 

The student has now traversed the entire field 
of Cheirosophy. It only remains for me now to give my 
readers a sub-section containing a few illustrative types, be- 
fore closing this manual with a few remarks on the method 
proceeding in making a heiromantic examination of a sub- 
ject. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE TYPES 


SUB-SECnON IX. 


A FEW ILLUSTRATIVE TYPES. 


ILLUSTRATIVE 

TYPES. 


i /y.3. 

I PROPOSE in this sectionao describe a few types of collective indica- 
character and of profession; that is to say, I propose to set 
forth the collected signs and formations which indicate cer- 
tain conditions of mind, with the probable effects of those 
conditions upon the subject, as regards his choice of a pro- 
fession, or his walk in life. 

For instance: take a hand which betrays a murder- 
ous or homicidal tendency; in this hand you will find the 
general complexion to be very red, or very livid; it the 
former, the tendency to murder arises from fury and momen- 
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tary fits to anger; if the latter, the whole instinct of the 
subject is evil. The first phalanx of the Ginger of Mercury 
will be heavily lined, and at the base of the line of life will 
[probably] be found a sister line. The line of head will be 
deeply traced and thick, having probably a circle upon it, 
and being generally joined to the line of heart, and separate 
from the line of life. The nails short, the line of life thick at 
the commencement, and spotted with red, and the line of 
head twisted across the band. All these signs collected in a 
hand are an infallible indication of a murderous instinct. 

Take another example : in this hand we find the line 
of head twisted and very red, a grille is placed upon the 
Mount of Mercury, and the whole hand is dry and thin, 
having the joints developed on the fingers. From the third 
phalanx of the little finger sundry small lines go on to the 
mount, which latter is also scarred with a deep strong ray. 
This is the hand of a thief, and the impulse of theft will be 
found to be almost [if not quite] insurmountable. 

1796. Falsehood, — Le., a general tendency to deceit — is 

Falsehood, always very clearly marked in the hand, and is marked by a 
number of different signs, any one of which by itself is a 
sufficient indication of a strong tendency in that direction. 
These are : a high Mount of the Moon, upon which the line 
of head is forked, and on which are found small red points; 
the thumb is short, and on the inner surfaces of the 
phalanges of the fingers there appears a kind of hollowing 
out or sinking in of the flesh. The line of head is generally 
separated from that of life by a space which is Oiled with a 
number of confused lines. 

1 797 

ApplicatioD conversing with a subject in whose hands you 

ofCheiroi- have seen all, or any, or these signs, bear in mind what we 
have said under the heading of Cheirology [SS. I., § II]. 

1793 , Another very characteristic hand is the voluptu- 

SeosoaUty. qus, or pleasure-loving band. The fingers are smooth and 
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pointed, having the thiid, or lower phalanges, swollen; the 
whole hand is plump and white, the palm strong, and the 
thumb short, giving it sensitiveness. The Mount, of Venus 
is high. Such subjects are impressionable, and liable to fall 
into grave errors; they are sensual, vain, and egoists, 
always actuated by motives of pleasure. Women who have 
these hands are always dangerous, for they are subtle and 
unscrupulous in their pursuit of enjoyment, and often exer- 
cise a most fatal influence upon men into whose lives they 
come. 

Adrien Desbarrolles, in his later and larger work 

® The profes- 

on the science, [vide Notc”^ P. 233] devotes a considerablcsions according 
space to the indications of various professions. It would be Desbarroi- 
beyond the scope of a work like the present one to go into 
the matter as fully as he does at page 350 of that volume, but 
a short resume of his leading principles may not be out of 
place in a chapter on illustrative types. 

Of an artist, the sign is of course primarily the 
artistic hand, [vide p. 148] but our author goes further. He 
discusses the various mdifications which betoken different 
classes of painting; thus : — the flower painter will have the 
Mount of Venus high with long fingers, and a large thumb; 

[colour, detail, and perseverance;] the painter of still life 
will have rather squared fingers and the Mount of Mercury; 

[exactitude and science;] tMe painter ©f bettlc pieces will 
have the Mount of Mars developed, indicating the natural 
taste of the subject. He points out the fact that painters with 
squared fingers always paint what they can actually see rather 
than what they merely imagine. 

In a doctor’s hand we shall find the Mount of Doctor's hand 
cury rayed with the line of Apollo clearly traced. The doctor 
whose hands bear the Mount of the Moon well developed 
will always be inclined to discoveries and eclecticism, and 
the doctor with hard hands and very much spatulated fingers 
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1802. 

Astronomy. 


1803. 

Horticulture. 


1804. 

Architecture. 

1805. 
Sculpture. 


1806. 

Literature. 


will have a natural penchant for vetcrina'^ surgery. 

The astronomer has the Nfounts of the Moon, of 
Mercury, and of Saturn well developed, with long knotty 
fingers to add calculation to his imagiiiation and his science. 

The hotriculturist has a hand in which we find the 
Mounts of Venus and of the Moon high; with spatulate 
fingers to give him energy, and long fingers to give him 
detail. 

Square Angers, with a good line of ^>ollo and a 
good line of Jupiter, denote an architect. 

Sculpture betrays itself by a scarcity of lines, the 
Mounts of Venus, of Mars, and of the Moon high in the hand, 
which has a strong tendency to thickness and hardness. 

Literary men have always the Mounts of Jupiter and 
of the Moon developed; the latter particularly, if the taste 
lies in the direction of poetry. Literature gives, as a rule, soft 
spatulate or square hands, with the joints [especially that of 
matter (the second)] slightly developed. Literary critics 
have always short luiils and high Mounts of Mercury. 

Among musicians [vide H 303] execution is the do- 
main of subjects whose Angers are spatulate, and whose 
Mount of Saturn is high, whose nails are short, and whose 
joints are developed, with the Mount of the Moon promi- 
nent, long thumbs, the Line of Apollo, and [as a rule] the 
Girdle of Venus. Melody generally gives smooth Angers 
with mixed tips, the prevailing mount being that of Venus. 

The actor has Angers which are cither spatulate or 
square, the Mount of Venus developed, and the line of head 
forked. The line of heart turns up slightly towards the 
Mount of Mercury, and, as a rule, a line runs from the 
Mount of Mars to that of Apollo. 

I have selected the above illustrative types from 
those given by M. Desbaxrolles, as being those which, by 
repeated and careful examination, I have found to be, with 
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extiemely few exceptions, completely cornet. Their expla- 
nations are usily found, [vide 1 106 ,] and the student will, 
in a very short time, be able, immediately on seeing a 
hand, to tell the subject what is his profession. 
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MODUS OP- 
ERANDI. 


1809. 

Uselessness 
of the science 
with out 
knowledge of 
how to prac- 
tise it. 



SUB-SECTION X. 

MODUS OPERANDI. 

MANY years ago 1 bought at a marine store a second hand 
sextant. I was not going a long journey, and 1 had absolutely 
no need of the sextant, but I bought it because it was a 
beautifully finished instrument, because there was some- 
thing strange, incomprehensible, mysterious, and therefore 
fascinating, about it, and because it was very cheap. When 1 
had got it 1 did not know what to do with it; I could not use 
it, for 1 knew not how, and following the ordinary course of 
things, it was put away to get rusty and impracticable, 
without ever having been of the slightest use to me. 1 
mention this apparently irrelevant circumstance because 
whenver I see a work on cheirosophy in the possession cif 
any one I always think of my sextant, and wonder whether 
they, too, having taken up the science of cheirosophy 
because it is strange, apparently incomprehensible, mysteri- 
ous [to them,] and therefore fascinating, have any idea of 
how to put their knowledge into operation, or whether, 
after playjng inquisitively w'ith the science for a time, they 
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will let it jie by and become rusty and useless. It is 
urged by these considerations that 1 have decided to write 
this very important subsection, so as not to load my readers 
with a quantity of knowledge, with a complicated instru- 
ment, that they cannot make use of, and derive a practical 
benefit Irom. 

Rif VU 1. .J 

Much has been said in works on cheiromancy on the condition of the 
condition of the subject at the time of the examination, his hands, 
mental and physical state, and so on, but 1 think that all these 
things are, to a very great extent, immaterial. The only 
things to be borne in mind are [selon moi] that the hands 
should not be too hot or too cold, and that they should not 
have just been pulled out of a tight glove, and, above all 
things, that there should be a good light. The hand should be 
held in an oblique position as regards the light, so as to 
throw the lines and formations into relief. With this object 
in view, also, the fingers should be slightly bent, so as to 
contract the palm and eccentuate the lines, for it must be 
observed that the hands fold upon the lines, though the lines 
are not formed by the folding. If it is quite convenient, the 
morning is the best time to examine a hand, but it is 
practically immaterial if the cheirosophist has bad any 


experience. ^ 

Lastly, in reading a hand, to whomsoever it belong. Mode of proce- 
you must never hesitate to take it in your own hands and hold 
it firmly. These short preliminaries being attended to, you 
will commence your examination. It is far better to exam- 
ine the whole hand carefully and silently till its indications 
are quite clear in your own mind, and then to speak 
promptly and boldly, than to decipher the indications 
slowly one after another, reading one tentatively, with a 
view to ascertaining its correctness, before going on to an- 
other. 1812. 

The great thing that I desire to impress upon the’ Simplicity of the 

science. 
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1813. 

Order of the 
examinatioii 
Cheirog- 
aomy. 


1814. 
Order of 
eximinatton 
Cbeiro- 
maDcy. 


minds of my iciden is the simplicity of the science. Adrien 
DesbnnolleSy in Us advanced work on the science, says: 
niiat iriiich picvc n ts beginneis from succeeding immedi- 
ately in cheiromancy is that they find it too simple, and 
think it necessary to go beyond it to arrive at something 
more pretentioiis, more confused, more difficult, and more 
impossible to understand. They do not want an easily under- 
stood science. For many people, a science which is simple, 
is not a science at all; they strive and strive, racking their 
brains in seardi of a truth which is at their very hands, and 
which they can find noudiere else.** 

Having taken a hand in yours, first you must ex- 
amine the line of life, to see what effects health and the great 
events of life have had upon the condition of the subject. 
Next look at the phalanx of will, and see how far it is 
controlled or influenced by the phalanx of logic. Then you 
will note the tips of the fingers, seeing also whether they 
are smooth or whether they have the joints developed, and 
whether any particular phalanx of set of phalanges is or are 
longer or more fully developed than the others; this will 
tell you whether the subject is governed by intuition, by 
reason, or by material instinct. Then notice whether the 
fingersarelongor short. At first you can hardly tell whether 
diey are long or short, but after a little time you will be able 
to judge at once of length or shortness by comparison with 
the other hands you have seen; the same remarks apply to the 
thumb. 

You have already noticed whether the hands are soft 
or hard, now you will turn your attention to the palm, to see 
what mount or mounts govern the instincts, and how those 
mounts are governed in turn by primary or secondary lines. 
Then go back to the line of life, and examine the line of 
fortune, noting whether the latter is broken, and if so, 
search on the mounts for signs to teach you the cause and 






mterpictation of the break. Tkn ex&iniiiec^^ the lines 
of head and heart, and the secondary lines with.the signs 
which may modify their indications. Be careful not to predict 
a future event from a sign which is evidently that of a past 
one: a sign which, though visible, is effiiced or quasi- 
effaced, is that of a part event; a sign which is clear and well 
colouxd is that of a presen! circunsstance; and a sign which 
is only jusi visible, as it were, beneath the surface of the" 
skin, is that of a future event 

Whenever you see a star, a cross, or any other sign 1815. 
in an apparently inexplicable position, you must search the 
principal lines and the mouLls for an explanation. The 
explanation will often be found in [vide H 533 ] a mark on 
ihe line of fortune or in a worry line. At the same time look 
at the Mount of Jupiter, for this will often, by being good, 
counteract the evil indications of a sign, and at the Mount 
of Mars see whether the subject has that resignation which 
will give him calm, and even happiness, through whatever 
circumstances may assail his life. 

When you have examined everything, strike a bal- 

, .. 1 Exposition of 

ance, as it were, noting what signs are contradicted or,|^ indicatioiB 

counteracted by othe!:s, and wLat is, in fact, the whole 
indicatjon cf the hand. Speak boldly, and never minJ of- 
fending people by what you tell them; what you tell them is 
the truth, and they need not have let you know it. 1 always 
warn people that what I shall tell them will be ihe actual 
truth, and not a string of ccmplimentaiy platitudes; and 1 
always ask people no! to show me their hands if they have 
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anyUiing to conceal. If, after this, they still persist in having 
their hands read, f say boldly whatever I see there, without 
caring about the feelings of the subject.^^ 

With an account [by way of illustration of the above 
maxims] of an interesting experience of mine now some 
yeais oid, I close this sub-section, and with this sub-section 
this manual. 1 have had but one object in view during its 
composition — clearness; lean only hope that 1 have been 
successful in attaining that object, and if my introductory 
argument has had any power to commend this science to 
the consideration of unbiased and discriminating minds, I 
shall feel that 1 have not wasted the labours of the years that 
are past. 



CHEIROSO- A few year;: ago I had left my papers and goose- 

PHICEXPE- quills on a magnificent summer’s afternoon, and had 
RIENCE 

betaken myself to a garden-party in one of our prettiest 
suburbs. As has often been the case, my arrival v/a$ the 
signal for a chorus, ** Here’s the Cheiromant, let’s get our 
fortunes told,” In vain I pleaded ill-health, ill-temper, and 
ill-iiianners; the torrent of siivery persuasion still flowed 
on, till at last I said : — 

""Listen to me; if it will amuse you, I will read one 
pair of hands for you, but they must be those of a complete 
stranger, and no one must ask me to repeat the experiment.” 
Half a-dozen pairs of hands were put foiward, and from 
among them 1 chose those belonging to a childish face and 
a mass of sunny hair, which 1 had certainly never seen 


and forget not to call as well the best acquainted with your body 
as the best reputed of for his faculty.’* — Francis Bacon, **Of 
Regimen of Health/' i635.-3-'’Kai raOr* ovx IV dr^Bwuai rlatw 
vfiCaWf dXXur wpojiprjfiui "Mytt*. Oi> yap cOrun A0/M»/r oud 
drvxrit elfu, Chtt dr^xBdyeaBcu fio'jXeo’Boi pydky 

dXkd 6cxcuov, ro.Urov xpiVof Ti\w rwr rpayfidruy ffurrrt- 
Uop di>rl T7ft ip rip Xtyup xdperot ai/Mitf’dac— 'DEMOSTHENES, 

oATNeiAKor r fsiX 
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before. 1 said to hcr^ — “If you like. Til read your bauds for 
the amusement of all these people, but^ before I begin, if 
there is anything in your life that you have the least objec- 
tion to the whole world knowing, say so at once, and I’ll read 
some one else’s.” 

“ Oh dear no !’’ replied she ; “ my life has been 
utterly uneventful, go on.” I looked at her hands, then at her, 

— still the laughing, childish face, and the calm, untroubled 
eyes, — and said : — 

“ How dare you tempt Providence like this out of 
pure bravado ? You know perfectly well that there are 
events in your life which you don't want every one to 
know, and yet disbelieving [at present] in a science of 
which, [knowing nothing of it,] you are not in a position to 
give an opinion, you hold out your life’s history for the 
amusement of a garden-party crowd. If you still insist, I will 
tell you your life here and now, but 1 should suggest that we 
should take a turn round the lawn, and then you will come 
back and tell these people that everything 1 have told you is 
absolutely correct.” 

She thought for a moment, and said : “There is 
nothing 1 am ashamed of; but in case you are making some 
horrible mistake. I’ll hear my hands read in private.” So we 
walked round the lawn. 

“Well,” said, I, “you look about nineteen, and as if 
you had never had a trouble time of it 1 have ever seen 
written on a hand so young as yours. You have been married 
twice, and this, of all thingis, strikes me in your hand, that 
you married your second husband when your first husband 
was alive. Your first marriage was an affair of pique, an 
impulse of your foolish head, and was a miserable one; 
your second was an affair of heart, a love-match, but it 
was extremely bad for you from a commercial, material 
point of view. Even now, whilst you walk here with a smile 
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on your lips and a racquet on your hand, yon are undergoing 
some mental agony : kt me congiatukte you on being the 
most astoundiing — actress, shall I say ? — that 1 have ever 
come across. 

She was silent for & moment, and then said " What I 
am going to tell you no one but my maid, who is in Chicago 
now, has ever known, and I tell it you as a reward for 
speaking so boldly in the iBuDe of the magnificent lie I told 
you just now. 1 am an American, and came here with some 
peopk to-day, and don’t know a soul in the place; I am 
twentythree [though 1 don’t look it]. At eighteen I quar- 
relled with my people, and in a fit of rage married, simply 
to get rid of them. My husband turned out a scoundrel and 
knocked me about, to speak plainly, and after a year we 
were divorced. When I was twenty I fell in love for the first 
time, and married a man whom I simply worshipped. We 
were as ha|q>y as possible, but after a few months he was 
struck with a fever tibat gradnally wasted him away, and ^ 
died two years ago, leavii^ me sinqrly a pauper, for during 
his illness his business in Chicago kft him. I came over here 
with some friends. What you say about my present state of 
mind is quite true, for I saw my first husband yesterday at 
the Academy, and have been in a state of terror ever since. 
Now, if you please, we will go back and lie to the other 
people about what you have been telling me.” 

The lady left for Yokohama a few months later, and 
sent me her permission to publish this incident. 
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